


















Smartness in a Riding Habit 
LIVAUTO Cloth shares the credit with good 


tailoring in producing the smartest of out- 
door garments for men and women. It lies smoothly, 
‘“‘hangs’’ splendidly and keeps its dashing good looks 
through long service. 


For motoring, golfing, for riding clothes, any outdoor 
purpose where style is taken into account, Olivauto Cloth 
is equally good. Fashidnable olive-brown, medium 
weight, closely woven. 


Could you think of anything better for fishing, hunting or tramping than 
the uniform fabric adopted for the U. S. Government Forest Service. 
That is Forestry Cloth (shade 65). All we'ghts. 





Order Olivauto and Forestry 
OLIVAUTO CLOTH FORESTRY CLOTH Jrom your custom tailor or in 
correct ready-to-wear garments 
These trademarked names are from leading outfitters. 
Stamped on the back of the cloth 
for identification. Look for them 

























For camp and cottage, 
American Woolen 
Company’s blankets 
meet every require- 


ment 








AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm M.Wood. President. 


Selling A gency, American Woolen Co. of New York, American 
Woolen Building, 18th to 19th St. on gth Ave., New York City 


















































Husky Shoes For 
Rough Work 


Put your feet into comfort the next time 
you fit out for the woods. Guard them against 
wet and cold with a pair of Beacon Fa//s Leather 
Tops. ‘These shoes are roomy, not clumsy; 
even balanced and stand a tremendous amount 
of hard outdoor service in hunting or logging 
camp, in marsh, on farm. The rubber is new, 

fresh, elastic. They are heavily rein- 
forced at every point where strain and 
stress are liable to weaken them. Thous- 
ands put their confidence in 


Leather Top Rubber Shoes 


“WINONA” —This beauty ‘*‘SSARANAC’*—This shoe is 

comes in heights from 8 to 16 in. warranted not to crack or split. 

Chrome leather top. No heel. Nearly snag-proof. Uppers are 

Heavy rolled sole. Absolutely extra quality gum forced under 

waterproof—a good laster. Youll great pressure while warm into 
buy a second pair after you’ve had duck. Rolled soles of pure 
hard work wearing out the first one. gum. Rubber heel. Chrome 
Uppers made of pure gum extra top. Rawhide laces. In 8, 
strengthened with ribbed toes. Raw- 10, 12, 14 and 16 in. heights. 
hide laces—bellows tongue. Price Price for 10 inch at your deal- 
about $4.50 for 10 in. at yourdealer’s, _er’s about $4.50. 











If your dealer hasn’t them, wnte us his 


“cc i ihe Sa ° name. We’ll supply you. Look for the 

'WASECA” — This is identical “Cross”? to be sure you get “Beacon 

with ‘“Winona’’ except it has a solid _ Falls.” It’s your safeguard for quality. 

4 Booklet now is waiting for fou. Tells 

rubber heel, for which 2Sc. extra a about rubber footwear for sportsmen and 
pair 1s charged. others. Send for your copy today. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
106 Duane Street 926-928 Broadway 562-64 Howard Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
241 Congress Street 208-12 So. Jefferson Street 311-15 First Ave., North 














We guarantee advertisixg on this and opposite page provided yOu mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 

AND ST REAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this Magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction 1s found. his guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 









ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 


half page $50.00; 


quarter page 


$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an iach. 


Classihed advertising 5e. 
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Cg i ait 
Says the Successful Traveling Man— 

“Sure, I chew; and I chew the best there is. My brand is PIPER 
Heidsieck. I use “PIPER” and, tell you the truth, I’ve found it 
the most soothing and satisfying way of using tobacco.” 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


The rich, wine-like flavor of sands of prominent Americans 
“PIPER” satisfies the tobacco- -—Jlawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
hunger as nothing else can! thinkers in every profession 

“PIPER” is arevelationtothe and business. “PIPER” is win- 
man who tries it for the first time ning the favor of more tobacco 
—a never-failing source of enjoy- users every day. 
ment thereafter. Try “PIPER” The ripest, richest,carefully se- 
once and you will understand lected tobacco leaf—clean, sweet 
why the use of this famous plug and mellow— gives “PIPER” 
tobacco has been for years the the quality that distinguishes it 
»| wholesome helpful habit of thou- from other Plug Tobaccos. 


‘ 
4 
: 
. 
' 
FRE Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10-cent cut of “PIPER” and a handsome ; 





leather pouch FREE, anywhere in the U.S. Also a little folder telling about 
PIPER Heidsieck tobacco. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents 
and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER.” We know that once you 
have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully wholesome, healthful 
and satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name of your tobacco dealer. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up—also in handy 10c tin boxes P| 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1169, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


@ Advertisements in this department nave proven particulariy emective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
The rate is Sc. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $3 an inch for display. 








WILD DUCKS 
Hundreds of Them 











3 4 can be attracted to Ponds, Lakes, Rivers, 
me ae Marshes or Overflowed Lowlands by plant- 
= ing 
TERRELL’S WILD DUCK FOODS and SEEDS 
They love them. They go miles to get them. 
These foods are their natural foods and ducks 


cannot resist their appeal. 
Game Clubs, Preserves, Societies, Game Commis- 
sioners and Sportsmen will be interested in my 
literature, which shows prices and details, and 
which will be sent free to anyone asking for it. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Dept. 0, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Inspection of Lakes and Marshes a Specialty. 





OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 

sters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; will 
climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a 
Ground Hog to a Grizzly Bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and game kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
stitution they withstand the hardest usage and make the 














DOGS 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox_and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction aig mM 
or money refunded. 60-page highly illus- 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 











THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a 
mouse to a moose to the entire satisfaction of the 
user. A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
dog, pal for man, woman or child. No otherdog 
with half so many good 
points. No home, estate, 
camp or bungalow is "complete 
without one, We have pups, 
grown dogs, matrons, open or 
bred for sale. Pamphlet and Sales Lists on request. 

THE COLLIE—Beautiful, intelligent, watchful. The old 
standby. You all know about (hem, We have the finest 
imported dogs at stud, grand pops, matrons, &. Tell 
us your needs, P. L. SAVAGE, St. CHARLES, ILL. 









Genuine Chihuahua 


— smallest, daintest of all dogs; weight 3 to 5 Ibs. 
An ideal pet for women. Very affectionate and 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost NOT Perfect Proportions. 

OT the “hairless” breed. 
I sme select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell direct to you at Aalf prices asked 
in east. Write today. 

FRANCIS E. LESTER Pe. ws- 

Mesilla Park. New Mexi 


BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 118 W. 3lst. St., New York 
























English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
: Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 























ideal dog for hunter and trapper. Stamp for reply. 
Oorang Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 
TYPICAL AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS for sale. 


sport, guard or companion, bred 
registered, imported prize-winning 


Youngsters for show, 
from the most famous, 





stock and big game hunters. Prices reasonable. Write 
your wants. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Some unbeatable young pointers. Some 


setters and pene thoroughly broken. Our dogs are 
old-fashioned New England grouse and woodcock dogs. 
Write us for ‘our circulars and the greatest grouse dog 














picture you ever saw. Maple Road Kennels, New 

Preston, Conn. 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, _ Wis. _ 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 

O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish wolfhounds, Eng- 


lish bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, American fox- 





hounds; lion, cat and varmint dogs. _ Fifty- age il- 
lustrated catalogue for 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. ‘ 
FOR SALE- High-class hunting and sporting dogs, such 


wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds. 
swine, young stock specialty. 


deer, bear, \ 
rabbits, guinea pigs, 


as coon, 
Ferrets, 





Ten cents for handsome catalogue. of all breeds, price 
list of pour and pigeons. S Kennels, Tunkhan- 
nock, 

NINE-TENTHS OF THE SPORTSMEN who see, my 


catalogue send me an order. There’s a reason! Sen 


for one to-day. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 
RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. 


circular. Comrade Kennels, 


FOR SALE—Large, 
broken. Three years old. 

Parker, 17 Westmoreland Ave., White 

GET THE HABIT—RBettis Airedales. 


ers. Ultra-Fashionable blood-lines. 





Sent on trial. Stamp for 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 

handsome Pointer Dog. Well 
$25.00—-act quickly. F. 
Plains, = e 


Winners and work- 
Hy-Born Kennels, 































Fresno, Calif. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES for sale four months’ old. Grand- 
sire Champion Colne Rockley Oorang, Sire Champion 

Soudan Swiveller. An extra fine litter. Coat and con- 

formation exceptionally good. Their mother is a fine 

hunter. Geo. M. Lincoln, | Malone, N. Y 

RABBIT, FOX, x. COON, “Skunk, ear, Deer Hounds. 
Setters, T’ointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets. Large catalogue 
10c. Free list. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Bloodhound Pups — “whelped 
July 25th. Dogs $30.00, bitches $25.00. Capt. Hem- 

mans, Box 237, Regi Sask., Canada. 




















Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 


AIREDALES 











also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 
Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. A 
COON HOUNDS $ssstill__ trailers. Fox, Wolf, Mink, 
Skunk, ‘> and Rabbit Dogs. Trained dogs. 
State wants. Edw. _ Hopkins, St. Francisville, Mo. ; 
FOR SALE sez agles, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Folcroft 


Kennels, Folcrott, Pa. : 
AIREDALE TERRIERS for sale—Two fine litters of 


Bo send by Champion Abbey King Nobbler ex Baughfell 
d Oaklawn Nettles. They will make to notch- 
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FOR SALE—Trained and untrained Pointers and Setters. 

Have large stock of trained dogs. Can make prompt 
shipment and right price. Write me wnat you want and 
I will tell you frankly what I have. Bird dogs that 
wili suit are the only ones I handle. Joe F. Worsley, 
Box 14, Macon, Ga. 


BEAGLES—Pups bred from hunters. 








Registered stock 





and finely marked. Glenn Van Syckle, Owendale, 
Mich. 
TEN CENTS brings you bunch photos and cut prices 
on forty Fox, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Dog Farm, 
New Mayville, Pa. 
WANTED—Chesapeake Bay Dog (male) worked last 
season or old enough to work this September. vr 


Rockafellow, Chitina, Alaska. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS. I have several 
A-No. 1 coon hounds, fox hounds that know how to 
run ancd stay, rabbit hounds that are broke to gun and 








field. Fox and coon hound aa it at $5.00 each. Prices 

_ Stamp for reply. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, 

Ohio. 

FOXHOUNDS AND PUPS. Pedigreed stock from | 
field winners. No better in America. Field Foxhound 

Kennels, Somers, Conn. 





FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter pups and | 


trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, goud 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet bull de 7 r= also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 





copy FRE Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, III. 
FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free catalogue. 


George Schondel, Marshallville, Ohio. 
COONHOUNDS—J. E. Williams, Selmar, Tenn., offers 

a_few thoroughly trained coonhounds which he will 
gladly ship 4 anywhere on free trial. 


IS THIS S WORTH THE PI PRICE? A device by which 
a dog can be broken of breaking to wing and shot. 
Taught to obey a whistle and kept under control at all 

times. Guaranteed not cruel—better than spike collar 

and trailing cord. Is hitched to dog’s collar, and with it 
on he cannot bolt nor get beyond control. Sent with 
full directions, postpaid, for $2.00. Maple Road Kennels, 

New Preston, 














MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goitre cured or money 
refunded. Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 

Springs, Ark. 

BLACK ~ TONGU E- Absolute positive cure, also im- 
munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 


ington, Ky. 


KENWYN KOAT KURE 
fleas. 50c and $1.00 
Kenwyn Kure Company, 


cures mange, eczema and kills 
sizes by parcel post prepaid. 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
SYSTEM OF -DEVELOPING, with 


vidual criticism of each negative, gives best results. 
One six- exposure roll developed. free. Booklet ‘Film 
Faults,’ — Velox Print, Price List, free. C. Pol- 
lard, Dept. » Lynn, Mass. 
KODAK FIL MS to us. We have the 
equipment in America. All sizes roll 
films developed, 19c. Prints, 2'4x3%, 18c dozen. 
2%4x4%, 2c each. 34x44, 3Y%x3%, 34x54, 4x5, 3c 
each. Post cards, 3c. Write for our price list and ‘free 
photo coupon. CHROSS PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.,, 3817 





POLLARD | 





MAIL you R 


most modern 














| lakes and streams. Deer and birds in season, excellent 

bass and trout fishing. Terms reasonable. Address Fish 

and Game, care Fietp AND Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., 
York C ity. 


| FOREST 


indi- | 


| Fluid Steel 















































DOG FOODS 








The Bone and eed 
Builder for Dogs 


Feed your dog well and it will serve you better. 
A food that supplies all the necessary elements 


e e e 
Champion Dog Biscuit 
It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly blended—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is a clean, wholesome food 
that will keep dogs healthy, vigorous and in 

good coat. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c in stamps we will 
send you a sample, or you can get a 
full size package from your druggist, 
sporting goods dealer, or direct from 
us if nodealerin your town. Our il- 
lustrated booklet is yours on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
582 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
BUY 











—o AN’S FARM, 
New 


$4,500 WILL 
7 miles from Ferndale, 
nicely located, barns, etc. %, good 
partridge and duck shooting, 112 deer last season from 
surrounding country. Fine fishing in nearby lakes. In- 
quire Room 1516, 39 West 32nd St., New York City. 


81 acres, 
13-room house, 
condition. Fine 





FOR SALE—Hunting and “fishing preserve in Star Lake 
country, Northern Wisconsin. Well wooded, wit 


New 





POSITION WANTED 








ENGINEER desires management of game pre- 

serve. Thoroughly experienced in handling woodlands 
and care of fish and game. Well recommended. Address 
Manager, care Fretp AND Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 





- FIREARMS 


BEST IN THE WEST 
54 ¢ an save you money. Smokeless, 
and up. 





LOADE 


.87 the 1,000 FRE 
iz L L sé LFEAR & CO. »100 N. Dearborn St 
Chicago, Ill. Send for Price List No.24 





REPE: ATING SHOT GU NS—Three samples, never used, 

twenty gauge, full choke, 26, 28 or 30 inch, Krup 
Barrels, top rib. Union Arms Company’s 
$23.00, closing out pric 15.00. 


















latest_model_ sold for 








FIREARMS 





BARG AIN—$100. 00 Grade Parker Double Gun, 28 inch, 
linder, left choke, with case, cleaning rods, | Saxtons River, Vermont. 


right cy 
belts, tools, etc., etc., can be bought for only $45.( 


Good as new. For particulars address B. B. Demarest, 


Ellenville, N. Y 


| I SHOW THE ART OF TRAPPING FOXES. 


0. 








City, Mo. 
ARMS FOR SALE—100 rifles, shotguns, revolvers—all 
makes, sizes and calibres, new and second-hand. Pre- | FOR SALE—Live Swan, Canada Geese, Black. and Mal- 
paid to any part of the U. . Send stamp for list. Chas. | lard Ducks. Little Grenadier, Cape Vincent, N. 


Stanbra, 1315 R. R. Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 





FOR SALE—97 Model ‘pis tol grip, checked. Half ma maga- 
zine, half octagon. Lyman peep and ivory front sight. 


In fine condition, $14.00. Emal C. Pearson, Oakes, N. 





scents, baits and steel traps. Address J. J. Barnes, 


| FISHER FOR SALE, also Skunks, ‘Mink, Beaver ond 
| Foxes. Low prices. Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas 











[AUTOMATIC SA2* eimrnesyt 0 | 


ur dealer or send for partic- 





ANIMALS | AND BIRDS FOR SALE 


Cross, Blue and Red Foxes. Mink, Marten, Otter, ANTE 48 : : ? 
Beaver, Skunks, Raccoons, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, Cranes, WANTED—Live animals of all kinds. Silver and other 


Bob White Quail, Pheasants, Grouse, Swan, Squirre 


Rabbits and all kinds of animals and birds. Send ten 
cents for complete lists and_ information. Horne’s 


Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Silver Patch Fox Pups, % and % blood | WANTED—Live wild Mink. State price. B. F. Tarman, 


silver black. Geo. S. Tuttle, So. Ryegate, Vermont. 
BUFFALO, ELK, DEER, Mink, Skunks and Foxes f 








sale at lowest prices. Horne’s Zoological Arena, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





me PISTOLS | hen Y FRED BIFFAR & CO.,180 N. 
DearbornSt Chicago, Dept Se 


Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 














ANIMALS AND BIRDS WANTED 


DARK RANCH MINK, patch and cross red Fouee for 

sale. Prices es very lov low. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, N. B 
D. | MINKS, SKUNKS, FISHER AND FOXES for sale. 
Also all other fur bearers at lowest prices. Horne’s 








FOXES, MINK 


and other animals 
WANTED 


SILVER FOXES FOR SALE—Black, Silver, Patch, |W. T.HODGEN & SONS, Box 232, Campbellsville, Kentucky 





re foxes, cub bears, birds and animals of all kinds. 


Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas s City, Mo. 





Quincy, Pa. 


buy everything and pay the highest prices paid by any- 
one for this stock. Don’t sell anything until you write us. 





or SKUNKS WANTED—We will pay the highest price 

(more than anyone else) for black star and short 
stripe skunks, and buy any quantity. Write us what you 
have for sale for immediate or future delivery. Horne’s 


SKUNKS FOR SALE—Grade AAA pair $50.00. Grade | Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 
AA pair $40.00. Grade A pair $14.00. Grade B_pair ——_—_—_ 


$12.00. Grade C pair $6.00. Grade D pair $4.00. O. R. WANTED- Grey and Fox Squirrel tails. Any amounts, 
Pay from 2c to 4c each. Box 166, Logansport, Ind. 


Austin, Foster Center, R. I 








Unquestionably the leading magazine for the 


of God's outdoors! 

And then the practical, informational article 
the “how to’’ articles by men who have actually 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men 
shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 


and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again! 
/e want to get acquainted with you 


We want you to read FIELD AND STREAN 
the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another 













among both camping experts and sportsmen generally 
through the country. It contains ample utensils for 
persons in the woods, including two fry pans and 
cups, all with detachable handles, a broiler, a pot 
boiling soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.75 \ WE.8Fe able to offer you 
for which please send a \ 
oe ee Kook Kit and 

and Stream magazine 2:9 
Regular Price: 
a Stopple Kook Kit, $2. 
Name ...... oer eccccececcccecs Field and Stream, — 


REAM, 
Fie 
for one year to 





So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
‘ overlook! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple 
Kook Kit which has found such an enthusiastic welcome 


ee most durable and practical of materials, and all 
St nesting together so ingeniously that the whole 
ream, fits intothe side pocket of your hunting coat. 
456 4th Ave, Ask your dealer and he’ll tell you the 
N. Y. City. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 


our buying them in large am +o 
is 

Kit, with a year’s geartoe to 
FIELD AND 


1.50 
-00 


Are You an Outdoors-Man? 
Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


Then how do you manage to stumble pe through life without Field and Stream? 


out-and-out, dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in America, Field 


and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere 


s each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 


will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 


after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 


Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 


Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 


year’s winners now running and find out what you missed. 


{ regularly during 1914, for we know that once you “get 
year. 


all 
two 
two 
for 
the 


for 


50 























MISCELLANEOUS 


GERMINABLE WILD_ RICE SEED. 

September for Fall Sowing. Shipped wet as recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture. Place your 
order at once. Robert Campbell, Keene, Ont. 





"Shipment in 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 

dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 
coins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 
mean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
146, Le Roy, N. Y. 





TAXIDERMISTS’ OPPORTUNITY—AIl sizes of Moose 
and Elk heads ready to mount. Scalps to fit the horns 
you now have. Moose, Elk and Deer horns, skins, Elk 
tusks—anything in my line—at trade prices to all. I 
make a specialty of supplying young taxidermists with 
game heads that they can successfully mount up. All 
duty free. Crated to go cheaply by express. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. Edwin Dixon, 
Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 





RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl? 
Then sont for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Concord - + North Carolina 

















Peafow!l and Pheasants 


FOR SALE 
Box 116, South Bend, Indiana 





FOR SALE—$45.00 for a Waterman Porto Motor Model 

C-1914 as advertised in Fretp anp Stream. Used only 
two weeks—in perfect condition. Address W. G. Hollings- 
worth, Sheboygan, Wis. 


SH: ARES IN SPORTSMEN’S CLU B, "Hamilton County, 
N. Y., owning house, 3200 acres, five lakes. Elevation 
Deer and trout. W. H. Cadwell, 





1650 to 2300 feet. 
Sec’y, Britain, Conn. 


WHO HAS CAMERA AND 
for 23 Jewel Waltham Watch? 
ville, ¥. 


FOR SALE—C omplete Motion Picture Outfit. Write 
for further particulars. C. T. Summerson, 182 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Two large December-killed mounted Elk 

heads. Also mounted Mountain Sheep and Deer heads. 
All newly mounted by the best known methods of “true 
to life,” mothproof taxidermy. Very moderate prices. 
Express and all charges prepaid on ap roval anywhere 
in U. S. A. at my risk of acceptance. his is a genuine 
pe maggoar to unrove your office, lodge or home and 
please everyone. dwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 

new “Lists of Needed Inventions.”’ Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


SHERIFF “By Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10c pp. 
Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
quest. Percy Ewing. Decatur, Ill. 


LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEADS for sale. Spread 

of horns 59, 56, 55 and 50 inches, line measure across 
at widest part. All newly mounted by the best method of 
lasting mothproof taxidermy. his is a genuine oppor- 
tunity to beautify your lodge, office or home with a head 
worth while. Very moderate prices. Express and all 
charges prepaid on approval anywhere in U. S. A. to 
known people. You do not incur any liability of ex- 
pense in allowing one of these heads to come forward 
to speak for itself. Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


A FREE HOME and independent life—hunting, fishing, 
trapping, root and bark gathering. Mining map and 

information $1.00. Eugene Eaton, Locator, Bandon, 

Oregon. 

SAVE ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS—Until Oc- 
tober Ist a Three Dollar magazine and any one of our 

outy Cent books for $2.10. Combination Co., Elyria, 
io. 





AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Elmer Lawrence, Dans- 


























MAINE HUNTING STOCKINGS 


To wear with knee pants. Heavy Maine wool, 
hand knit, 28 in. long. Color, light gray. Price 
$1.60 delivered free on approval. Send for circular 
and sample of yarn. 


L. L. BEAN Freeport, Me. 





A successful fish culturist recently 
stated, after examining the Yama 
trout fingerlings, that in his four- 
teen years’ experience as a breeder 
of trout, he had never seen anything 
to approach these fingerlings in size, 
vigor, health or freedom from dis- 
ease. 

For many years we have been selecting 
and breeding our brook trout with the same 
scientific care that we have our Jersey cat- 
tle, registered pigs, etc.—to produce a va- 
riety of vigorous trout to grow to large size 
quickly and females that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of eggs. 


Our this season’s fingerlings at six months 
of age, measure 4'% inches and should be 
from 5% to 8 inches long by October. 

We do not believe a duplicate of these 
trout from any standpoint exists in this 
country. 


We are offering 125,000 of these excep- 
tionally bred fingerlings at reasonable prices. 
The Jennie Brook Trout Preserve 


YAMA FARMS 


NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK 














MORRIS CANOES 


B. N. MORRIS 








Try a Morris Canoe. It may cost a 
little more, but think of the satisfaction in 
durability, class, fine points in detail. 





957 State St., Veazie, Me. 








8A ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 





The soap is firmly set in 
the box top. You hold the 
holder and the holder holds 
the stick. 


THREE OTHER FORMS OF . } 
THE SAME GOOD QUALITY: 


STICK 
POWDER 
CREAM 


Send 4 Cents in Stamps 


for a miniature trial package of William’s 
Shaving Stick, Powder or Cream, or 10 cents 
for Assortment No. 1, containing all three 
samples. 











Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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OUR MOST FORMIDABLE SAVAGE—AT PEACE 


A GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT IN MONTANA 


A STORY OF A “ONE ARMED” BEAR QUEST IN THE LEWIS AND CLARK FOREST RESERVE 


By WM. BRENT ALTSHELER 


« HAT’S funny!” I exclaimed as I 
T attempted to remove a fancied film 
from my eye with the knuckles of 

my fist. 

“There’s something amiss with my 
sight, or my arithmetic, for I count only 
three legs under that bear-top,” as I 
passed the illusive field-glasses to Helmer. 

Helmer stood and gazed long and si- 
lently. Removing the glasses, he glanced 


back to see if he wore his snowshoes and, 
reassured, he sat firmly on their tails and 
again looked intently till the glasses mist- 
ed with his breathings. Taking the flap 
of the bandana which he wore knotted 
about his neck, he wiped the lenses and 
reluctantly confessed: 

“T’m skunked! That’s the fust three-leg 
bear I ever seen! If there’s ’nuther leg 
it’s in his pocket.” 
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BEAR PAWS AND CANADIAN WEBS 


In the bizarre kind of magazines Hel- 
mer read in camp he was not surprised to 
find a live dinosaur in Alaska and flying 
lizards in Africa, but he was not pre- 
pared to meet a one-armed bear in the 
Montana Rockies and I was equally skep- 
tical. We were on Grouse Point, Helmer 
and I, and looked straight across Grizzly 
Gulch canyon to the divide at the head of 
Dirty Face where, limned clearly against 
the winter snow shield, was the towering 
brown bulk of a great bear quartering, 
with its low-hanging head thoughtfully 
canted ourwise. In the transparency of 
the high altitude and the strong reflection 
of the great snow fields, the beast seemed 
just outside long rifle range but, the way 
the bullet’d go, at least two miles, and our 
shortest mortal journey ten. 

Our known presence did not seem to 
disturb the beast’s equanimity—he knew 
it was far! 

“Queer! Queer!” I repeated abstract- 
edly. “Fire the gun, Helmer, and let’s 
see if we are dreaming or have discovered 
a sure ’nough prodigy on a tripod.” 

There was a smart crack and a supple- 
mental echo as the high-power rifle split 
the rarefied air and desecrated the solemn 
stillness of the winter communion. The 
sentinel abandoned his solitary vantage 
post and plunged headlong down the pre- 


cipitous slope with the speed and agility of 
a real quadruped in full possession of his 
natural gifts. I had read in “Treasure 
Island” romance of a uniped man per- 
forming prodigies of valor; should we 
see the pretty fiction actually correlated 
in a quadruped? 

“I'd like a peep at his tracks,” observed 
Helmer, and I was of the same mind. 

Negotiating the wry face of Grizzly 
Gulch was no sort of a joy ride, except in 
retrospect, I was loath to surrender the 
freedom of movement and extent of view 
from Grouse Point at the head of Oyster 
30x canyon. The northern sweep of 
vision embraced the entire Glacier Na- 
tional Park, vying with its famous 
Yellowstone sister of the southern border 
of the same state. In this one, half a 
hundred ancient glacier jewels and one- 
fourth of a thousand sky-lake settings 
were lost in its wilderness of smooth 
white domes and bizarre slate-colored 
crags, and beyond was the blue, fuzzy 
horizon of the Canada Rockies. The 
Park’s southern line, like a moat about a 
castle group, was the green, fussy Middle 
Fork of Flathead River, down there the 
way a rock would go with ballistic force 
behind it, and near it Java, where the 
trains stop on their fall down from the 
Continental Divide. The irregular cor- 
rugation under the morning sun was the 
Blackfoot Reservation. Southward to the 
limit of the visual trend was the liberal 
sweep of the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest. It was an air of broad view and 
a land of heroic deeds—rugged, wild, 
desolate, with the beauty of death and 
the silence of the grave—a country with- 
out a history, without an inhabitant, ex- 
cept a few engaged in keeping a railway 
running through snow-sheds. More than 
half the year it was winter-barred and 
locked against man and beast alike, the 
early storms driving all to lower altitudes 
and the bears into long hibernation. Sum- 
mer was yet interred in a white sepulcher 
and every mountain was a marble me- 
morial. Though the outlook was deathly 
pale and coldly silent, there was a certain 
joy in the sense of achievement, mountain 
climbing on snow-shoes taking an infalli- 
ble invoice of wind, endurance, strength 
and courage. 
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A Grizzly Bear Hunt in Montana 465 


I tightened the toe bands over my rub- 
ber boots and adjusted the guide straps to 
my snow-shoes, and stepped carefully into 
the safe holes left by the heavier tread of 
Helmer preceding. Both of us were en- 
cumbered with camp outfit, Helmer with 
the tools of his trade, fur-traps and bed- 
ding, and I with grub, blanket and per- 
sonal equipment. We both had rifles and 
J] a kodak and field-glasses. Helmer’s 
good right grasped an axe; the left a 
one-man cross-cut, and his automatic was 
slung over his left shoulder. I vainly 
wished a lift from an air craft, but should 
we take a header in the opposite direction 
we were not lacking in good sinkers. 

Death lurked on a vertical course down- 
ward, so we zigzagged, leaving a switch- 
back trail and took the friendly help of 
all outcropping stone and bush. Where it 
was too steep for the fresh snow to lodge 
on the pie-crusted slope, we unbuckled 
our snow-shoes and fastened them on our 
packs. Helmer chopped toe holds in the 
ice with his axe, while he used the saw as 
a support, “hanging by the teeth.” I fol- 
lowed gingerly with my left resting on the 
irozen roof and the right supported by my 
rifle so that if one foothold broke out 
I'd stil have an anchor to windward. 
There were about 500 steps to cut and 
careless work might mean death to one of 
us on the boulders 2,000 feet below or 
sooner. 

Where the smooth slant was not too 
steep we accelerated our going consider- 
ably by tobogganing on our rubbers, Hel- 
mer using his axe and I my sharp-pointed 
rifle butt-plate for a brake, pulling up 
short at every ten or fifteen paces of 
spurt, otherwise the gathered momentum 
would speed us out of control. 

The snow sinking under the warmth of 
the sun fractured a cornice or dislodged 
a rim-rock and initiated a slide which 
soon reached the proportions of an ava- 
lanche, and we got the warning in time to 
dodge behind a rockledge ind see a whiz- 
zing white streak. Crossing the track of 
the slide after the danger was past, we 
traversed an ice shelf and, looking back, 
saw it start on a joy ride which we were 
not sorry to miss. 

Grizzly Gulch Creek, swollen with the 
first rush of sun-warmed snow, lashed it- 


self in foaming passion on the huge boul- 
ders, which obstinately blocked its way. 
An accommodating breeze had bridged the 
cataract with a tall spruce prostrate. It 
was a smooth round bole, free of snags, 
and swayed springily as we traversed it 
with our snow-shoes harnessed to our feet 
and balancing ourselves with our impedi- 
menta. We were so accustomed to the 
log bridges that we found it less trouble to 
negotiate them with snow-shoes on than 
to take them off and replace them at the 
respective ends. On the far side was a 
natural banquette with a fir lodged against 
it at an angle of 45 degrees, and I started 
up this on all fours and near the top both 
handholds broke simultaneously and I 
turned turtle onto the crusty snow and to- 
bogganed head-on to the bottom of the 
creek with my feet only above flood tide, 
as Helmer afterward laughingly informed 
me. Fortunately my pack dropped off and 
lodged on the bank. Finding a few square 
feet of dry level surface on the ice, I took 
off my wet rig and replaced it with some 
dry togs from my pack. As Helmer 
wrung the water from my wet clothes, 
tears of laughter welled from his eyes, 
and his wonted austerity gave way to 
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mirth. As facilities for voluntary bathing 
are not good on such an adventure, I 
felt clean and refreshed irom the sudden 
plunge. 

We were now in the track of the great 
forest fire of the summer of 1910, and 
there was present danger from falling 
trees in every passing breeze. The borers 
by the millions had riddled the deadened 
boles and left them to totter unsteadily on 
their stumps till bowled over. It was in- 
teresting to note the heroic deeds or con- 
vulsions of nature. Starting away up un- 
der the blue dome, by a dropping icicle, 
broken snow-cornice or a displaced boul- 
der, a slide soon reached the proportions 
of an avalanche, scooping up the snow 
and the soil to the rock-bed and, when it 
reached the timber line, it cut a clean path 
like a mower going through the meadow. 

Helmer wore a large brown hat pushed 
in at the crown to prevent it from falling 
over his ears. When I asked him why he 
got such a large one, he replied that there 
were but two sizes in Essex and that his 
purchase had left but one. His snow- 
shoes were also a notable misfit. They 
were manufactured up north for use in 
the Canadian snow plains, and the frames 
festooned with red and blue tassels to 
catch the Indian’s or half-breed’s fancy, 
and sent south to separate the tenderfoot 
from his cash. The webbing was small 
and as carefully done as that of a tennis 
racket, and they were rated beautiful den 
souvenirs of Rocky Mountain snow-shoe 
trips which had never tripped. They 
were wholly unsuited to woods going and 
a great incentive to profanity. They were 
nearly four feet long and required more 
clear space for a turn than one usually 
found in a burn. The ease with which I 
got about on my bear-paws of half the 
length and greater breadth did not con- 
tribute to Helmer’s equanimity. It was 
my first trip on snow-shoes, but I had only 
two lessons to learn—to walk naturally 
and to avoid the vacuum always found 
about a snow-covered log. 

Where Grizzly Canyon dropped sharply 
to an acute angle, the giant snowballs 
wedged into the bottom and were held to- 
gether by big tree stems like straw in 
brick and the water tunneled its way 
through the bottom The snow bridges 


were so numerous and solid that we treat- 
ed them with contempt and marched bold- 
ly across without reconnoiter, for they 
were sometimes one hundred feet thick. 
Helmer was leading the way over one of 
these bridges when, on glancing up, I ob- 
served the snow open and swallow him, 
all but a cry of warning. I circled the 
rotten bridge and waited below the ava- 
lanche for signs of my missing companion, 
The water boiled through like a young 
Niagara and quickly swept Helmer clear 
of the snow gorge, and I was overjoyed 
to see his head bobbing up and with one 
hand he pulled himself out of the icy wa- 
ter, the other grasping the axe and saw 
which he did not want to lose. He had 
kicked off his Canadian webs and re- 
luctantly recovered them from the drift 
where they had lodged, for he could find 
no others at the railroad. I was now in 
hearty accord with the laugh which was 
on me earlier in the day but I took my 
revenge sparingly, because he did not have 
a change of warm, dry clothes as I had, 
and we hunted a suitable camp and soon 
had a roaring fire sending out its cheer- 
ful warmth. A lunch of broiled bacon, 
toasted bread and a layer of raisins made 
new travelers of us. Helmer searched 
out likely sets for his mink, martin and 
bear traps, and I proceeded in quest of the 
bruin prodigy. 

The upclimb was less hazardous though 
more arduous than the descent, but I pur- 
sued a lateral direction downstream and, 
half way up, I cut the bear trail where 
the old fellow was still going at a ter- 
rific speed as shown in the deep tracks 
and the generous amount of snow plowed 
up. I gazed at the imprints intently and 
counted: “One, two—one; one, two—one; 
one, two—one; one, two—one!” 

“Singular!” I thought. “He travels like 
a veteran and, sure ’nough, there are but 
three individual pad-pugs—two behind 
and one afore!” 

I knuckled into my eyes to push aside 
the cobwebs from my brain but no other 
solution came of it. With the zest of a 


hound, I pursued through burns, over 
windfalls, along rock ledges and across 
the tracks of slides and avalanches till I 
had dropped to the bottom where some 
young spruce and balsam were reforesting 
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RAFTING DUFFLE 


one of the older burns. Here the brute 
had slowed down and I moved with great- 
er caution. The ground being favorable, 
I made a considerable detour to get ahead 
and ambush his approach and, unexpect- 
edly, ran on to a fresh trail of another 
grizzly coming up from the low country 
down the creek. I followed it into a 
box canyon at the foot of a basaltic cliff 
yellow with sulphuric stain. The uneven 
floor was a boulder morain of a recently 
deceased glacier. A richly-colored moun- 
tain jay, disturbed, flew toward me. I 
paused to drink of the exhilarating air 
and the wild beauty of the surroundings 
when I heard a series of puffings as if 
from a donkey engine. I scrambled 
hastily up a projecting ledge and felt sev- 
eral large petrified chunks hurtle star- 
tlingly close. The noise increased as also 
did the shower of stones and I sidled into 
a bunch of dwarf spruce and, kicking off 
my bear-paws, climbed into the low, tot- 
tering top of the healthiest tree. It was 
an aerie of safety and observation from 
which I saw at a distance a gyroscopic 
mass of brown from which emanated the 
puffing noise and the moving débris. The 
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two beasts I had been trailing met on the 
few superficial feet of ledge at the foot of 
the yellow cliffs and disputed each other’s 
passage with brute force. 

Both were large, old males, as I saw 
now, when they broke away, rose to their 
full height on their hind feet and met like 
two giant gorillas or primal, long-jawed, 
cock-eared, hairy, heavyweight prize- 
fighters and slapped each other with their 
thick, chubby palms spiked with long, 
sharp nails. Each telling blow was fol- 
lowed by an exultant “Puh!” or a disap- 
pointed “Wuh!” The hair fell in little 
brown wisps and the scratches and cuts 
turned crimson with blood. A dozen re- 
ciprocal punches or slaps were followed 
by a clinch in which mayhem was eag- 
erly practised with well-armed jaws. 
With the help of a lively imagination 
screwed up to high tension in the excite- 
ment, I limned the picture of a regular 
prizefight in which a referee was sorely 
needed. One might with the reporter’s 
license have divided the spectacle into 
rounds and given detailed accounts of 
each, but it was literally one of the occa- 
sional or rare encounters which do occur 
in the bruin family and are at such times 
fought out with brute force and savagery 
without any tendency, or actual analogy, 
to the science applied by a trained boxer 
or wrestler. 

“Can that be a one-armed bear?” I 
asked, now viewing the affair from quite 
a different angle. 

With what adroitness and feats of 
strength a cripple could maintain such a 
heroic struggle was beyond my compre- 
hension and the thing seemed actually 
spooky. J was far enough away to be 
tantalized with uncertainties and chill 
waves surged along my spinal column. 
The gladiators were now at it hammer- 
an’-tongs in close quarters, rolling in the 
snow, biting and chewing savagely, first 
one and then the other on top with such 
an even mix-up and gyroscopic mass that 
I could not tell which was which. 

One had a large white spot, or was it 
snow adhering? 

An irregular space or crude arena was 
trampled out in the snow and the com- 
batants burrowed first into one bank and 
then another. sometimes almost out of 


.too, at the tragic interruption. 
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my range of vision. The brutish minds, 
engrossed in the desperate fight, were 
dead to all sense of topography as the 
scene shifted to the lower side of the 
arena. “Fitz was knocking Jeff under the 
ropes” in true pugilistic fashion when the 
entire spectacle swam before my misty 
eyes: the ledge toppled, swayed and the 
outer rim or snow cornice, extending back 
into the arena, broke lose and the strug- 
gling bears went down with the slide. 

I sat safe enough in my aerie, paralyzed 
with astonishment, bitterly disappointed, 
My eyes 
followed the avalanche as progress added 
to its size, strength and speed, the hur- 


*tling mass licking up snow, ice, rock and 


cutting through an upper spruce forest 
and lower a burn belt, picking up trees as 
if mere tooth-picks till the conglomerate 
mass dropped like a falling star and 
wedged tightly into the bottom of Grizzly 
Gulch. My eyes floated back to the start- 
ing point and lo! there were the two 
bears floundering out of a snow pocket 
into which they had jumped without in- 
jury. They shook the crimson-dyed snow 
from their disheveled pelts and trotted 
away, one whipped and disappearing in 
the spruce forest; with the air of a con- 
queror, the other moved leisurely and 
paused to glance down the track of the 
avalanche. I focused my glasses on him 
and saw plainly now that it was the one- 
armed prodigy, the foreleg toward me 
being “missing.” 

On return to camp that night, I listened 
to the trappers’ report of their day’s 
catch, a few minks and martins, and in- 
cidentally mentioned seeing the bear fight, 
but they were too dead beat to be much 
interested in a bruin scrap. I did not 
report that a three-legged bear had won 
the fight, for somehow I denied my own 
eyes, and did not wish to be classed with 
the tenderfoot whom they had taken out 
the winter before to get a “sliver-cat.” 

I could not get the bear prodigy off my 
mind; I dreamed of him and next day 
found me up on the divide again on the 
quest. I beheld a savage, mountain wild- 


erness of Twin Creeks, deeply fluted, ex- 
tending from the divides above Red Dog 
and Dirty Face to the Beaver Meadows 
and to the far away South Fork of Flat- 
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head. In the crystal, white foreground 
were Deed, Goat, Silvin and Toboggan, 
tributaries of Long Creek. Peaks, crags, 
divides and canyons were more numerous 
than the names and many awaited chris- 
tening. After a long, tiresome hunt, I sat 
on a boulder and, from a reserve supply 
of rawhide thongs, repaired the frayed 
webbing in my bear-paws, readjusted them 
to my wet feet—for the snow had soaked 
through my rubbers—confined my restless 
hunting shirt snugly in my belt—for I 
never wore a coat except in camp—and 
made ready to start. The warm sunshine 
gave me a lazy feeling and I hesitated— 
to listen contentedly to the joyous song 
of the tiny wren, to watch the aquatic 
sports of the friendly “cheer-up” water 
ousel, to gaze in wonder at the ease and 
majesty of the eagle’s flight, to watch the 
hawk’s hungry pursuit of the snow-shoe 
1abbit, to toss a stone at the inquisitorial 
impudence of the Whisky-jack, to admire 
the gorgeous costume of the jay swollen 
with vanity, to witness the quick dart of 
the pileated flicker, to tease the jealous 
little pine squirrel into a big passion, to 
glint the black and white of a passing 
fiock of fish ducks, and through my glasses 
I could follow Helmer miles away running 
his line of fur traps. 

With finality I closed the glasses and 
replaced them in the case and, preparing 
to go, threw my eyes over my shoulder 
and encountered a large grizzly sunning 
quietly on a snow bank close to a small 
balsam not fifty paces distant! He was 
tall and lanky like a horse, thin from the 
winter’s fast, big footed and swell headed, 
with a prying nose. A closer scrutiny re- 
vealed a second bear just beyond the big 
fellow and of smaller stature, half grown. 
The big brute I marked for my own and, 
not to attract attention, I turned slowly, 
at the same time bringing to my shoul- 
der my infallible .88, which had served 
me faithfully on many a big game hunt 
from New Brunswick to British Columbia 
and Mexico to Alaska. I confidently 
pressed the trigger home, with the ivory 
head planted on a tuft of hair in the mid- 
dle of the shoulder. A disheartening little 
click followed and the rifle failed for the 
first time. Laying it to a faulty cartridge, 
I ejected that and threw another in. 
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Sighted on the same spot, I pressed the 
trigger again, at the same time imagining 
another telling notch on my scarred old 
gun stock, but it snapped again. 

“Another faulty load,” I said, and quick- 
ty exchanged it for the third, the ma- 
chinery functioning with human respon- 
siveness, and considered this the lucky 
number and the big bear my trophy. 
“Click,” said the hammer again weakly 
and the bruin sun-bath continued. My 
heart was getting heavy, but pinning some 
hope to the fourth cartridge, I threw it 
into the chamber and tripped the hammer 
up on it with the same want of result. 
There was nothing to do but try out the 
fifth and when that also failed 1 threw the 
sixth and last out of the magazine, still 
adhering faithfully to the maxim: You 
never know your luck—or unluck. 

They were a pair of accommodating, 
peaceful bruin for they remained quiet 
as if I were using my camera, which I 
regretted I did not have in place of rifle 
and, when finally the click-clicking caused 
them to cock their ears and cast up their 
noses, they showed no resentment toward 
my murderous intent, but started off at 
a lope. My last cartridge was breeched, 
and, glinting along the barrel, I took a 
snapshot at the big one as he turned and 
this time came the welcome report fol- 
lowed by a knock-down kill and, later, 
the astonished identification of the “one- 
armed” bear and the final solution of the 
mystery. 

It was a true quadruped, with four 
quite naturally formed limbs, but one was 
gray or white and, when standing in cer- 
tain positions, merged successfully into 
the snow-white background. It showed a 
marked albinic tendency not previously 
unknown but quite rare in the bear fam- 
ily of the strictly land genera but how 
I missed the other shots was not ex- 
plainable until I took the action apart. 

The last trip of the hammer the day 
before, when I had shot off the head of a 
dusky grouse for the pot, had snapped in 
two the needle or firing-pin, and the 
striker end had come out of alignment 
leaving nothing to explode the primer— 
until in the inscrutable workings of 
chance those two broken ends came into 
alignment once more. 








T is not oiten our custom to take our 

subscribers’ space and use it in pat- 

ting ourselves on the back in telling 
you what a good magazine we are, but, 
now that the legislators have adjourned 
for the summer and game protective ac- 
tivities have reached a certain lull, we 
are going to take a little space to 
call your attention to the new make-up 
of our Sportsman’s World  Depart- 
ment. 

It has always been something of a 
problem to know what to do with the 
many bright, meaty, instructive, but short 
articles which come in, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of letters which contain 
lots of valuable information of intense 
interest to the outdoor public. We have 
printed a great many of these in the 
Sportsman’s World Department, but un- 
less they were to be allowed to over-run 
the whole magazine it was imperative to 
keep this department within the bounds 
of some sixteen pages of space. Now 
with only sixteen pages available to han- 
dle such diverse subjects as Conservation, 
Shotguns and Rifles, and fishing items, the 
amount we actually could print we felt 
to be all out of proportion to the great 
amount available. 

To get all this into the same space so 
as to give you the meat in a fifteen-cent 
magazine instead of going to the bulk of 
a twenty-five cent magazine, we have hit 





upon a scheme of setting the Sportsman’s 
World up in a smaller type, running three 
columns to the page. This still gives us 
space for illustrative photographs znd it 
immensely enlarges the amount of actual 
printed matter which can be put at your 
disposal. By increasing the Sportsman’s 
World to between twenty-two and twenty- 
five pages we can give you thirty thou- 
sand words more within the same covers 
than was possible with the former 
make-up. 

Now we want our readers to appreciate 
this to the full. Look over this new 
Sportsman’s World, and then tell us if 
you don’t think that it is the livest, meat- 
iest, most instructive and most interesting 
budget of outdoor fishing and hunting 
discussion that you ever read. While 
still retaining the high standard of prac- 
tical articles, hunting and fishing stories 
and outdoor fiction which have always 
characterized FieELD AND STREAM’S pages, 
we are now able to add this great body 
of short, interesting items, discussions, 
and shop talk, so dear to the heart of 
every sportsman. Write and tell us what 
you think of it, and make any sugges- 
tions which occur to you in the line of 
making this, if possible, even more to your 
ewn liking. 

These are the items that give you the 
chance to acquire experience with the 
hard knocks left out. 
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ANTLERS OF THE RECORD OSBORNI CARIBOU SHOT BY C. T. SUMMERSON 


A BIG GAME HUNT IN ALASKA AND 
THE YUKON 


BY C. T. SUMMERSON 


Part III. SHEEP AND CariBou 

BOUT 7 p. m., my companion came 
A in to camp, having seen during 

the day two bunches of four and 
five rams, respectively. It appears, from 
his story, that they had seen the five rams 
about 2 p. m. Carefully stalking they 
got within what they supposed to be 100 
yards of them, when, taking another look, 
they saw that the five rams were now four 
and had moved about three hundred yards 
further up the mountain. Using every 
precaution not to be seen, they got within 
200 yards of the four rams when they 
heard a clatter and looking up saw the 
five rams within 40 yards of them but 
too late to get a shot as they ran over a 
rocky point and were lost to view in two 
or three jumps. The second bunch im- 
mediately began to run and while he fired 
five shots at them he failed to make a hit. 
I don’t think I have ever seen anyone 


sO overjoyed at my good luck, except 
possibly myself, and well I might be proud 
of the trophy as O. Fannini is the rarest of 
all American sheep and the most prized 
by sportsmen. In addition to the sheep 
he had seen about fifteen caribou, none 
of which carried heads of any account, 
and the two small stags that were in the 
bunch were still in velvet. He had seen 
where large bands of caribou had been us- 
ing and this was good news to us as we 
hoped to get some good heads of this mag- 
nificent game animal. These are the Os- 
borni caribou and have the largest antlers 
of any caribou in the-world. The weather 
had cleared up and the snow was fast dis- 
appearing, which would give us good 
hunting, still it was very cold in these 
altitudes and our blankets were especially 
comfortable. I do not believe in a fur 
robe in this country as it is too heavy 
and hard to pack on long trips; however, 
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nearly all of the men use them. The best 
and lightest is made of lynx but as these 
skins are worth about $25 each and it re- 
quires nine of them for a robe it makes 
it rather expensive. The following day, 
I teok a western course as it would lead 
us to the barrens and I wanted to have a 
look at some of the caribou if it were 
possible to find any. My companion went 
directly east in order that we would not 
interfere with each other in hunting. 
After we had climbed to the high country 
and traveled about three miles the guide 


camp | found my companion awaiting my 
arrival with a wonderful story of his day’s 
hunt. Soon after leaving camp he killed 
a ram that was nearly as good as mine 
and it would seem that this would satisfy 
him for one day but it did not appease 
him so they continued on to a plateau, 
caching the ram head. During the day 
they saw seventeen fine caribou stags and 
he killed four of the best. I don’t think I 
kave ever seen such a collection of won- 
derful heads. Not one of them carried 
less than thirty-five points and all had a 
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saw about twenty caribou feeding on some 
low bushes that appeared to be willows 
but a careful survey of them with the 
glasses failed to show us a bull of any 
account. There were a few small ones, 
but they could not have been more than 
three years old. During the balance ot 
the day we saw plenty of fresh caribou 
sign but no more animals. Thousands otf 
the willow ptarmigan were to be seen, 
of which we killed all that we could use 
at camp with a little twenty-two target 
pistol. They are very tame and I believe 
we could snare them with a wire. Their 
flesh is not very good but they add some- 
thing to the camp menu. Returning to 


BACKGROUND 


beam measurement of forty-seven inches 
or better. He said that the caribou, that 
is those that are carrying large antlers, 
were still together and they seemed to be 
at the head of little draws which run to 
the high country. It was now up to us 
to begin packing our heads out of the 
hunting country so we put the two pack- 
ers on the job and they would make a 
trip every other day with horns and 
scalps and bring back with them a load 
of provisions. It is a long and tiresome 
trip to the river, and the snow, which had 
thawed somewhat, made it still harder 
traveling. Our men had seen game on 
nearly every trip over and told us there 
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was a good deal of fresh moose sign near 
the Midway Camp although we had not 
seen any in this valley. While out hunting 
I saw a good-looking country to the north 
that ought to have some good caribou 
heads using over it, therefore I thought 
we might make a try for it next morning 

Starting early we went down the valley, 
in which we camped, my friend going 
north for the day. After about four 
hours of traveling we reached what we 
supposed to be our Mecca, and rightly 
had it been picked out, as it was literally 
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that my companion was ahead of me and 
had killed his second ram with a base 
measurement of 15% inches and outside 
curve of 38 inches. No finer trophy in 
the world could he have secured and for 
the first time in days, we took to “Barley- 
corn” and drank to his success. The 
more I thought it over, the more deter- 
mined I was to hunt the same country the 
following day, so we got a start just 
after daybreak and made a climb of 800 
feet, taking a new course. Soon after 
our arrival we saw about fifty caribou 
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cut up with caribou tracks, trails run- 
ning in all directions and here and there 
a band had stopped to feed, pawing 
the snow away for the caribou moss 
which constitutes their principal food. 
About this time a heavy snowstorm came 
up so we had to make a run for the 
timber and build a good fire. About 2 
p. m. it cleared up and we made another 
start, but found it was getting late and 
the best thing to do was to get back to 
camp, although we left with a great deal 
of reluctance as we both felt that we 
would get a chance to make a kill and 
possibly a good head. After a most tire- 
some trip we finally reached camp to find 


quietly feeding about one mile away. 
There were five good stags in the bunch 
and we would have to make a very care- 
ful stalk in order to get a shot. Follow- 
ing the willows down a little draw we 
got within 200 yards of the bunch and 
cautiously sat down to have a good look 
at the herd. Some were quietly feeding, 
others were lying down, but an “old doe,” 
who is usually the sentinel for a herd of 
this kind, was very much on the alert 
I was just at the point of firing at the 
best head, when she gave a look our 
way and walked down to within fifty yards 
of us. I could not believe she had seen 
us, nor was there any chance of her 
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getting our scent, nevertheless she was 
very uneasy and undecided what move 
to make. Not one of the rest gave us 
the least attention nor did they watch 
her movements to any extent. After a 
survey she decided there was nothing un- 
usual and quietly walked back to the herd 
and laid down facing us. Leaving the 
guide behind, I crawled on my hands and 
knees, stopping every ten yards or so, 
watching her. When I was within 125 
yards, I took my glasses and carefully 
looked at the big stag. He had a set of 
antlers that appeared to be very heavy, 
and I judged about thirty points. There 
were two more quite near him, but I 
could not get a good view of them, al- 
though I could plainly see the tops of 
their antlers. Resting my rifle carefully 
on my knees, I fired into his shoulder and 
he arose and staggered toward me, not 
knowing from what direction the shot 
had come. Every one of the caribou were 
instantly on their feet, although not one 
of them started to run. An old doe 
stepped in front of the stag, whose antlers 
I had seen and it was impossible for me 
to fire for at least a minute, although he 
did not appear to be badly frightened, but 
when she stepped aside, I saw that this 
was the “daddy” of the herd. His great 
massive antlers stood out against the sky- 
line and as he turned his head, I fired 
into his neck. He made an effort to run, 
but immediately fell to his knees and was 
dead by the time I reached him. There 
were no other heads in the herd worth 
shooting, so we skinned them out and 
started back to camp. On the way back 
I saw a bunch of about thirty caribou, 
but no good heads. The first caribou 
stag had thirty-four points with a beam 
of fifty inches, and the second one forty 
peints with a beam of fifty-two inches. 
None of these caribou carry a double 
brow palmation, if they do I have never 
seen one, that is I mean they do not carry 
brow points like the Newfoundland 
caribou. 

My companion was in camp when I 
arrived and was delighted with my suc- 
cess. He had not seen anything except 
two wolves during the day. We had an 
abundance of fine fresh meat in camp and 
[ don’t think there is any better wild 
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meat in the world than mountain sheep, 
although caribou makes a fine steak if 
broiled over hot coals. Remained around 
camp all next morning as I was sort of 
tuckered out, but in the afternoon we 
made a try and soon after reaching the 
high country found a bunch of eleven 
caribou, in which there was one good 
stag. When we first saw them they were 
lying down and it was necessary to make 
a long climb in order to get the wind 
right. It took us the better part of an 
hour to get to the right place, and when 
we did arrive no caribou were in sight. 
Climbing down to where we had seen 
them last, we found they had taken a 
“western route, at a very slow pace, and 
following their tracks, we located them in 
some willows quietly feeding. I looked 
the stag over and found he had a good 
heavy beam, but not many points. This 
was one of the most difficult stalks which 
we had in this country as they were open 
to our view constantly, as well as we to 
theirs, the willows only coming up to their 
shoulders. I finally succeeded in getting 
within 150 yards of the stag and missed 
the first two shots, but the third one 
killed him. He carried twenty-four points 
with a beam of fifty-three and one-half 
inches. Of the twenty-four points, ten of 
them were “tops” and eight to one brow. 
The bays were very poor, but it is an 
unusual head. Taking the head skin, 
horns and one hind quarter we started for 
camp, arriving about 7 p. m., finding my 
companion ahead of me, he having killed 


a black wolf during the afternoon. He 
also saw a bull moose which carried 
small antlers. Neither of us had seen 


any fresh moose sign and I did not believe 
we would get a chance to see any of them 
until we got back on the river as they were 
evidently using the lower country. I was 
very keen for another sheep, so my guide 
and myself made an early start the fol- 
lowing morning for a long range directly 
north of our camp. We had been having 
fine weather, but soon after our arrival, 
on this high peak, it began to snow and 
it was two hours before it cleared sufh- 
ciently to see with the glasses. When it 
did though, we located a band of about 
twenty sheep several miles away. This 
meant a long hard climb as we would 
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have to make a circuitous trip of about 
three miles to get anywhere near them. 
We finally got within about 700 yards of 
the bunch and found it contained five 
good rams. Crawling along and dragging 
my gun in the rear I managed to get 
within 400 yards and I found this was as 
near as it was possible for me to get 
For me this is a terribly long shot, but I 
adjusted the telescopic sight, raising it 
tc 400 yards and carefully aimed at -the 
best ram. At the report of the rifle he 
dropped as if struck with an axe, but was 
on his feet at once, looking wildly around. 
I could not imagine where I had struck 
him, but I was sure of a hit. The whole 
bunch were on their feet, ready to run, 
when, taking careful aim at the same 
ram, I fired again, the bullet striking him 
in the hind quarter, breaking his left hind 
leg. I knew it was impossible for him 
to go very far in this condition, so the 
best thing we could do was to await de- 
velopments. The bunch at the report of 
the second shot had started to run, drop- 
ping down off of the mountain at lightning 
speed, racing across a small valley, and 
climbed a high peak on the mountain 
opposite. I watched the wounded ram 
with the glasses and saw that he only 
went about 200 yards and then lay down. 
Following him carefully I got to within 
100 yards and finished his suffering with 
a soft-nose well placed behind the shoul- 
der. The first shot fired had struck his 
left horn and taken a piece out about the 
size and shape of a small pocket knife. 
The second shot was in the hip and had 
broken his leg. The base measurement 
was thirteen and a quarter inches with 
an outside curve of thirty-four inches. I 
do not believe that this variety of sheep 
grow much better horns than we have 
secured, but there may be an exceptional 
large head killed; certainly, however, 
nothing like the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
Ovis canadensis. Both my companion 
and myself had killed our limit on sheep, 
but each of us still had caribou and moose 
to secure, so we decided we would hunt 
caribou and then shift our camp to the 
river for moose. My companion decided 
to hunt the country in which I had killed 
my caribou. My guide and myself de- 
cided to do down the valley and take a 
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northeast direction, over which ground 
no hunting had been done. 

Leaving camp soon after daybreak, we 
got to the high country and found a 
heavy snowstorm in progress, so there 
was nothing to do but sit down and await 
developments. The snow was packing 
and I was told that it would remain until 
next summer. There are three seasons in 
this country, July, August and Winter. 
After three hours of patient waiting it 
cleared enough for us to see fairly well 
with the glasses. Nothing could I| find 
on the long ranges until 1 viewed a peak 
at least 1,000 feet higher than where we 
were and at least three miles away. Here, 
out on a point, on which you would think 
no self-respecting caribou would conde- 
scend to climb, lay three caribou. It was 
impossible for me to determine if they 
were stags, but the number impressed me 
with the fact that they must be. Looking 
at my watch I found it was ten minutes 
past nine, so we started for the long hike. 
This was the worst stalk that we en- 
countered. The willows were covered 
with snow, which managed to get down 
one’s back, holes were everywhere, and 
we seemed to find them all, but in spite of 
it we finally got to within 300 yards 
where we could see very plainly. One 
of the finest sights ever held our 
gaze. The three caribou were still lying 
down, all of them fine stags, quietly view- 
ing the surrounding country in all its 
splendor. Words grow powerless when 
set to the task of portraying these animals 
in their wilderness homes, so dear to fhe 
sportsman’s heart. Taking every precau- 
tion we advanced until we were within 
75 yards. I was wearing at this time a 
small brown felt hat, and I believed that 
if I would raise my head slowly over a 
small willow the caribou would at once 
rise to their feet and give me a good 
opportunity, but what follows will show 
that I was entirely wrong in my deduc- 
tions. No sooner had I shown my hat 
than the three stags sprang to their feet, 
the largest one being nearest to me, and 
started to run directly away, when I fired 
at the large stag, and just as I did the 
smallest one jumped directly in line of 
the bullet, it striking him and breaking 
his neck. Running as fast as I could to 
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the top, I found the second best stag stand- 
ing about 100 yards further away, and 
shooting him just back of the shoulder, 
I saw him fall and start rolling and kick- 
ing below. Standing about 150 feet fur- 
ther away was the “Record Osborni Cari- 
bou” of the Yukon Territory, and taking 
careful aim I fired, striking him in the 
stomach, with telling effect, as it invari- 
ably makes an animal deathly sick. Re- 
loading my gun I advanced carefully and 
found him completely befuddled, so a shot 
through the heart ended his career. This 
caribou carried forty-three points, with a 
spread of fifty-five inches and beam 
measurement of fifty-four and one-half 
inches, truly a trophy well worth the 
whole trip. Looking at my watch I found 
it was five minutes past twelve, two hours 
and fifty-five minutes since we had first 
seen them. Skinning out the heads and 
taking a hind quarter of meat, we fol- 
lowed our trail back to camp, which we 
reached at 6 p. m., completely fagged out. 
My companion was still out so I did not 
await his return but had a much earned 
and well deserved swig of brandy, fol- 
lowed by a good dinner. 

About 8 p. m. he turned up with two 
good caribou heads and a black wolf, hav- 
ing seen during the day about one hundred 
caribou and seven wolves. These were 
beginning to use the country in which we 
were hunting, and were feeding on the 
parts of carcasses of caribou and sheep 
we had killed. The weather was getting 
worse and worse every day we remained, 
so we decided to pack all of our outfit to 
the Midway Camp as quickly as possible 
and avoid the high country in packing 
out. The next morning we sent all of 
the men with a load to the Divide, con- 
sisting of our heads, horns and head skins. 
Returning by 10 a. m. we broke camp 
and packed all tents, cooking utensils, 
sleeping bags and clothing, to the Midway 
Camp, sending the men back the next 
day for the heads left on the Divide. 
This gave us a chance to go on to the 
river and have them follow us in the aft- 
ernoon. The next day we packed every- 
thing in the three canoes and went down 
as far as 25-mile Cabin, where we in- 
tended to hunt for moose. On the fol- 
lowing morning I was called early, and 


. shot he crashed into the water. 
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we had only gone about 500 yards from 
the cabin when I saw a large bull moose 
standing in a slough, up to his belly, 
quietly feeding, so stalking him to within 
100 yards I made a slight noise that 
immediately attracted his attention. He 
watched us for a few minutes and then 
walked slowly to the other side of the 


slough. This was just what we wanted, 
as he would be easily “gotten at” to skin 
out, etc. Taking careful aim I fired into 


his shoulder, and I heard the thud of the 
.85, but with no apparent result, as he 
did not make a move. I fired four times 
more in rapid succession, and at the last 
Running 
up we found that each shot had struck 
him and that blood was pouring from his 
nose. The head measured fifty-five 
inches and had twenty-seven points. It 
was very uniform, with good heavy pal- 
mation. The country here is very marshy 
and ideal for moose, as there is plenty 
of food for them. Continuing on for 
about a mile we came to a lick that was 
literally cut up with fresh moose sign. So 
far I had not heard any calling, but it was 
now the rutting season and the bulls wou!d 
soon be traveling over vast stretches of 
country. After consultation with my 
guide, we decided to remain at the lick 
until late in the evening, as there ap 
peared to be a good chance to get a shot. 
About 3 p. m. two cows came in and 
it was of interest to see them drink great 
quantities of the “muddy soup,” sticking 
their heads in nearly up to their eyes. 
They remained for about an hour when 
suddenly a bull walked into the lick and 
began to grunt. Raising my rifle I fired 
into his neck, killing him instantly. He 
was one of the largest moose I have ever 
seen, and I judged weighed at least 1,600 
pounds. His head measured fifty-three 
inches with eighteen points. You would 
naturally think that a moose of this size 
would carry an enormous head, but I 
have found that the size of the animal 
has little to do with his antlers. It is 
usually the good food he has had during 
the winter as well as his age. Cutting off 
the head we wended our way back to 
camp, picking up the first moose. The 
weight of a good moose head is hardly 
believable, but I think a fair estimate is 
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about 75 pounds, and that is a heavy load 
in this country. Fortunately we did not 
have very far to go, and arrived at camp 
by dark to find my companion there with 
two fine heads, he having seen seventeen 
moose during the day. As we saw only a 
few moose on our way down the river, it 
appeared that we had struck the right 
country. Cleaning out the heads and 
pickling the head skins, the following 
morning, we got a start down the river 
by noon, stopping for the night at John 
Barr’s Cabin, seeing nothing during the 
afternoon along the river. My compan- 
ion and myself agreed that it would be 
better to give one of us an hour’s start, 
camping together at night, as we mighr 
get a shot at a bear, and if we had the 
three canoes following one another closely 
it might spoil the chance, so he left the 
next morning soon after daybreak, and 1 
followed with the two canoes, mine in 
the lead, about an hour later. 

About 11:30 a. m. we caught up with 
my companion, as he had killed a grizzly 
and waited for us to come along and eat 
lunch with him and his men, and besides 
they had the bear to skin and clean. He 
was not in good fur, having been feeding 
on salmon and in spots was badly rubbed. 
I should judge that he would weigh about 
600 pounds. He was standing on the 
point of a sand-bar when first seen, but 
when shot ran into the underbrush and it 
was necessary to trail him for four or five 
hundred yards before he was located and 
dispatched with another bullet. I took 
the lead during the afternoon, but did not 
see anything except some geese. The day 
following I again took the first canoe, as 
I was anxious to kill a bear, and it was 
well that I did for we had not been on 
our way an hour when we an old 
grizzly, with two cubs on a bar, about two 
hundred yards ahead. My guide was an 
excellent canoeman and always on the 
qui vive, and turning the canoe into the 
hank put me within 100 yards of her be- 
fore I hardly knew I was there. She 
raised on her hind quarters; as she did I 
fired into her breast, the shot knocking 
her off her feet. Bellowing, she ran into 
a thicket with the cubs close at her heels, 
not giving me an opportunity to fire an- 
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THE MOUNTED HEAD OF THE WORLD'S RECORD 


OSBORNI CARIBOU—KILLED YUKON TERRITORY, 
SEPTEMBER, 1913. SPREAD, 55INCHES. BEAM, 
54% INCHES. 37 POINTS 


other shot. We landed about 20 yards 
below the thicket she had gone in and 
could hear her growling and emitting 


loud bellows. I was for awaiting develop- 
ments, but my guide wanted to go right 
into the thick of the fight, saying after: 
wards, “What a h—— of a good time we 
could have had for a few minutes!” but ] 
was not of the same opinion. As long as 
we had gotten this far without an acci- 
dent, I was for continuing in the same 
way. We waited about ten minutes and 
could hear her at intervals coughing and 
growling when the noise ceased. Parting 
the bushes and going very carefully, we 
found her between two logs breathing her 
last, the cubs nowhere in sight, but they 
were large enough to take care of them- 
selves and would give some sportsman a 
feeling of ecstasy. Our journey was con- 
tinued down the MacMillan, into the 
Pelly, through Pelly Canyon to Fort Sel- 
kirk, arriving about one hour before the 
Steamer Dawson, of the White Pass 
& Yukon Route, arrived, taking us to 
White Horse, our starting point, with- 
cut mishap. 
(To be continued) 
























HAVE been fishing for tarpon since 
| 1892, and have taken most of my fish 

in the Caloosahutchee River, making 
Fort Myers, Florida, my headquarters. I 
have always been after the large ones, and 
as schools of the largest tarpon are to be 
seen every spring in this river, it is my 
favorite fishing ground. Most of my fish 
were caught “still fishing,” for it has been 
my experience that you catch larger fish 
and that they fight harder when caught in 
this way. In this method I use for bait 
one-half a mullet, weighing about one 
pound, and cast about 100 feet, using no 
lead. 

The mullet, being heavy and having no 
current to contend with, lies stationary on 
the bottom. After making the cast I draw 
about five yards of line from the tip of 
the rod and coil it upon the stern of the 
boat. This enables me, upon having a 





strike, to pick up the rod before the line 
A tarpon’s mouth is so 


becomes taut. 


es echo i. 





GOING OUT FOR BIG TARPON 


BY W. ASHBY JONES 


First and Third Grand Prize Tarpon, FIELD & STREAM 1913 Prize Fishing 
Contest 


sensitive that if the line becomes taut be- 
fore he has swallowed the bait he will 
immediately jump into the air and dis- 
gorge it. Therefore it is advisable to give 
him lots of line before you strike. 

Some fishermen think it best to allow 
the fish to hook himself and never strike 
until the fish jumps. 

In still-fishing I often get from 15 to 20 
jumps from a fish, while in trolling it is 
very seldom I ever get over three or four. 
Immediately after a fish is hooked the 
guide loosens the boat, gets to his oars 
and follows the fish. 

As the fishing in the river does not 
begin until about April 1st, I decided to 
take a trip down the coast and see if I 
could not find some. 

On April 4th I left Fort Myers on my 
houseboat Suitsme, and after cruising sev- 
eral days dropped anchor at the mouth of 
Shark River, which is quite a noted place 
for tarpon, but the fish usually run small 
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—about fifty-pound average. I fished in 
this vicinity two days; caught nine, none 
over 100 pounds. 

I was tired of catching babies, so pro- 
posed to the captain that we move to 
Chatham Bend, which is about twenty 
miles higher up the coast. We had heard 
that hundreds of very large tarpon had 
been seen in that vicinity. 

We reached there on the afternoon of 
April 8th, about 3 o'clock, and, it being 
so late, my wife, who was cruising with 
me, decided not to take the trip up the 
river. So I took the captain and my 
guide, Tillet Henderson, and the three of 
us started in my little 15-foot power 
launch on a hunt for the big ones. 

After quite a journey we succeeded in 
locating several tarpon in a small, shallow 
bay. Among them was one that looked 
like a whale. Every little while he would 
stand on his head, with his immense tail 
waving in the air. This was the one | 
wanted. Sounds like hunting big game, 
doesn’t it? Well, that is just what it is— 
big game and big fish all in one. We had 
stopped the motor and were poling cau- 
tiously along when we first sighted the old 
fellow. The next thing was to get close 
enough to cast a bait to him. This we 
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W. ASHBY JONES AND 7-FT., 2-IN. TARPON 


at last succeeded in doing, but he was wise 
and did not seem to want a nice piece of 
mullet, and would move off every time. 

I was about to give up in despair when 
Tillet exclaimed, “Look out, Mr. Jones!” 
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ONE DAY’S CATCH OF AUTHOR AND WIFE 


and upon looking I saw the old fellow’s 
tail waving in the air right over my bait! 
The next instant the line started to run 
out, and I knew he had it. 

I let him have about 15 yards of line 
and then struck. 

In an instant he was in the air, shaking 
his head madly trying to get rid of the 
hook. About this time both captain and 
guide yelled, “Give him h——!” But I 
couldn’t do it—he was doing it to me, and 
doing it in a hurry. My line was growing 
less and less every second and I couldn’t 
stop him. Time and again he made won- 
derful leaps six to eight feet clear. Some- 
times he would fall flat on his side. This 
seemed to stun him for an instant; then 
he would be fighting as hard as ever, first 
on one side of the boat and then on the 
other, over, under, and all around us. In 
all the tarpon I have taken, I never han- 
dled a quicker fish. He certainly kept me 
guessing. Time and again I would have 
him up to the boat, ready to be gaffed as 
I thought, but nothing doing; he would 
take a new lease on life and start away 
on one of his mad dashes. 

Captain Bylaskas was begging me to 
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hurry, as it was getting dark and we had 
a long way to go; so 1 was working him 
as hard as my tackle would stand. 

At last the old fellow gave up, turned 
on his side, and Tillet gaffed him. We 
had had a grand fight, lasting 50 minutes. 

We pulled the old fellow across the bow 
of the launch and started for the house- 
boat, which we reached after getting 
aground several times on oyster bars at 
the mouth of the river. As soon as I got 
aboard I called for my tape line and found 
that the old fellow measured 7 feet 2 
inches. Tackle used was a Greenheart 
rod. Weight of tip, 14 ounces; made by 
E. Vom Hofe; No. 1/0 still-fishing hook ; 
leader, three very small wires twisted; 
reel, Southern 4/0, made by Julius Vom 
Hofe; line, 21-thread linen; bait, one-half 
mullet. 

The third prize tarpon was caught by 
me on April 24th in the Caloosahatchee 
River just below Four Mile Island. He 
also gave me a dandy fight. The tape- 
line showed he measured 7 feet. I have 
taken hundreds of tarpon in this river, 
running in length from 6 feet to 7 feet 
54 inches. 

Same tackle used on both prize fish. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE—TARPON— 
1913 


WON BY W. A. JONES, RICHMOND, VA. 
Length—? ft. 2 in. 
Where caught—Chatham 

coast of Florida. 
Rod—Vom Hofe 5-ft., 4-in. Greenheart. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—21-thread linen. 

Lure—Mullet. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—TARPON— 
1913 


Bend, west 


WON BY W. A. JONES, RICHMOND, VA. 
Length—7 ft. 
Where caught—Caloosahatchee River, 
Florida. 
Rod—Vom Hofe Greenheart. 
Reel—J. Vom Hofe “Silver King.” 
Line—21-thread linen. 
Lure—Mullet. 




















“IF YOU DON’T GET HIM—WELL, BLAME IT ON THE MAN WHO MADE THE MINNOW” 


THE BASS OF THE CLAY PITS 


CATCHING THEM RIGHT NEAR THE BIG CITY—A SURPRISE POOL PASSED BY THOUSANDS OF 
COMMUTERS EVERY DAY 


BY ROBT. S. LEMMON 


factory whistles had long since 
ceased its discordant proclamation 
of the closing hour of six. The August 
dusk was settling down, vibrant with the 
coniused droning of a myriad insects, and 
here and there lights began to wink out 
from windows along the slopes above the 
meadows. An express filled with com- 
muters returning late from the city roared 
up from the southward and thundered 
along the further bank. 
More by intuition than by the aid of 


Dix along the river the chorus of 


my vision, I reeled in and again sent the 
wooden lure far down beside the rushes 
that fringed the shore of the little pond. 
A faint splash away in the gloom told of 
the completion of the cast, but only a 
blurred, dark V on the glassy surface in- 
dicated the exact whereabouts of the bait 
as I slowly reeled it in. Closer and closer 
came the spreading ripple, almost to the 
nearest cluster of cat-tails but a few yards 
away. Almost, but not quite, for on a 
sudden the water swelled strangely beside 
a stump whose tip rose slanting from the 
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mouth of a tiny cove, and with a rush he 
struck—struck, and then, feeling the sting 
of hooks, surged frantically to regain that 
well-known lair beneath the stub. There 
were snags there, and he knew it; so I 
put on the pressure and felt the wood 
thrill and quiver as it bent to the strain. 
An instant of doubt, and up into the air 
he went, as if all the fiends of fishdom 
were at his tail. Still the hook held, and 
with another splash he swung away on a 
run for deeper water, then turned and 
swept past on a long arc, fighting desper- 
ately against the spring of the rod. No 
fish could stand such a pace for long. 
Gradually his rushes became shorter and 
weaker; a final flurry, another half-hearte 
ed attempt to gain the saving snags, and 
then the boss bass of the clay pits, the 
old he fighter who had outwitted me all 
summer, turned on his side, wiggled a fin in 
token of surrender and waited for the net. 

You'd laugh if I should point out the 
clay pits to you some day from the car 
window; they lie so undeniably within 
New York’s commuter zone that the mere 
idea of associating with them any finned 
thing except eels, catfish or perhaps an oc- 
casional “sunny” would cause even a 
chronic dyspeptic to smile a little at the 
optimism of some fishermen, For, you see, 
on three sides of them are as many rail- 
roads within a radius of a mile or so, and 
up the hill which forms the fourth, trol- 
ley cars shriek and hum on their way to 
the city over yonder beneath that smoke 
haze which blurs the horizon. There’s a 
river, too—a sluggish, unkempt river with 
an oil-smeared surface, beautifully irides- 
cent in certain lights, winding through the 
meadows past the dye works and shade 
factories, whose wastage long ago killed 
or drove away the white perch and young 
striped bass that used to run up from the 
bay when the tide was flooding. Up and 
down it chug and cough motorboats in- 
numerable, and if we follow the road 
which branches off from the trolley line 
at the top of the hill, we come in a little 
while to where dingy old brick schooners 
lie moored to the bank beside long sheds, 
waiting for their cargoes, which are now 
piled in the baking yards to harden. And 
it is here that the pits are, just back of 
the crude wheels that swing slowly 
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through the clay and cinders in the mix- 
ing vats, churning ponderously through 
the sticky mass. 

Long years ago, before the trolleys and 
launches were even thought of, the work- 
men toiling with shovel and scoop down 
in the pit beside the road reached the limit 
of the clay deposit which covers the mead- 
ows for many feet below the roots of the 
cat-tails and wild rice that sweep away 
to the southward through mile on mile 
of level green. Thousands of tons had 
already been removed and the excavation, 
thirty feet deep in places, had reached 
a very considerable length and breadth 
as well. But the labor now became great- 
er than the reward, and so another pit 
was started, and then another and an- 
other, each in turn to be abandoned when 
it had yielded up its share of clay for the 
big mixers Then came the water, seep- 
ing through the banks of the deserted pits, 
welling up from uncovered springs in 
their bottoms and pattering down from 
the clouds that sweep in from the sea. 
The unsightly hollows became ponds, wil- 
lows sprang up along their margins, and 
weeds and grasses covered the scars made 
by the clay carts as they toiled up the 
steep banks toward the yards. 

And after the water came the bass, put 
in by the hand of some unknown fisher- 
man, whose service to posterity was per- 
haps greater than he realized, for they 
have held their own in spite of the hooked 
and barbed things which flutter and glint 
and dart about them from the ripening 
time of wild strawberries on the hillside 
until the black ducks on their southward 
way flicker high overhead in the Novem- 
ber sky. And if you have some new lure 
which the salesman claims will make any 
old he bass desert minnows, crawfish and 
frogs just that he may teach it never to 
come and bother him again, why, try it 
at the clay pits. Scramble down the bank 
through the ragweed to the point which 
juts out beyond the rushes, light your pipe 
and wait until the trees over beyond the 
river commence to fade in the dusk. Then 
cast out a little beyond that bed of pick- 
erel weed in line with the big elm, reel 
past it a few feet, and if you don’t get 
him—well, blame it on the man who made 
the minnow. 














ON THE SPOOR OF 


SIMBA, 


Part II. RHINO AND BUFFALO 

HE short-sightedness of these rhinos 

alone prevents them from _ being 

classed as Africa’s most dangerous 
game, and even with this handicap he is 
regarded as such by many authorities. 
Though not particularly dangerous when 
wounded, as are the buffalo, lion and ele- 
phant, wherever met it’s an even toss 
whether he ambles peaceably away or 
charges man or caravan (numbers have 
no terrors for him), and in a bush coun- 
try, such as we were now in, his sudden 
rushes from cover, if passed on the wind- 
ward side, made him doubly perilous to 
the unready hunter. 

The rhino is neither interesting nor 
beautiful to look upon, and though he 
can’t be called a vain animal, the knowl- 
edge of these imperfections must prey 
upon his mind, for, armed as he is with 
horns as sharp as a rapier’s point, this evil 
swordsman of the hills goes about like one 
with a grievance. He swaggers through 
a wilderness of “killers,” his challenge 
flung wide, to do battle with any living 
thing that breathes. When warned of 
man’s approach or by the signal birds 
which perch upon his back, he usually 
makes little charges hither and thither and 
then hauls up short, with uplifted snout 
testing the air. The side swings he then 
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gives to his head, which seems ridiculously 
long and narrow for so huge a body, are 
most uncanny and serpent-like, while his 
little eyes snap with deviltry. It then be- 
hooves the hunter to be careful lest the 
beast get his wind, and, if he does not 
wish to kill the brute, to lie quiet until 
his anger cools, or else to steal away, 
which is the surest method of avoiding 
being charged. 

The law allows the killing of but one 
of these animals to each game license, and 
in sections where his horn does not attain 
the standard length he is undisturbed by 
sportsmen and waxes strong in numbers 
until he becomes a general nuisance in 
consequence. The part of the country we 
were now in was just such a place. 

“Berry bad, here,” my gunbearer said, 
sweeping his arm to indicate the whole 
countryside. These two we had just passed 
were left in dozing ignorance of our pres- 
ence, and as we neared the thick jungles 
bordering the rivers the little steinebuck 
and the still smaller duiker were con- 
stantly jumping from beneath our feet. 

Lion, leopard and buffalo tracks we 
found in the soft, oozy places, and we pro- 
ceeded with much caution, stopping occa- 
sionally to listen and probe with our eyes 
the dark recesses of the forest. Although 
wily and shy, the buffalo, when wounded, 





























is considered one of the most dangerous 
antagonists that a hunter can find among 
the “killers” of Africa; hence it is always 
expedient to use proper caution in their 
pursuit. 

For hours we picked our way through 
a wilderness of vines and trailers, twisted 
among the underlacing branches of bush 
and tree; floundered through muddy 
streams, and swam seas of head-high grass 
following the fresh spoor of the buffalo, 
until suddenly we heard them, There was 
a great crashing of the underbrush; they 
had gotten our wind and were off. I 
caught a glimpse of two large animals; 
as black as night they were, for the buf- 
falo are as dark as the jet shadows they 
lurk among; their wide-bending horns 
flashed as they passed a small opening. 
But the law forbids the killing of a cow, 
and as I could not determine the sex I 
withheld my fire. We plodded on for 
hours; the sun beat furiously down with 
the ferocity of midday, and, feeling it sti- 
fling hot within the forest confines, we 
retired in a shower of perspiration to a 
friendly hill to cool. As we lay resting 
in the shade of a tree, a small band of 
impalla filed out upon the naked hill be- 
side us. One buck had a magnificent pair 
of horns; much too large they seemed for 
so dainty an animal. I knelt and fired, 
and at the touch of lead the beautiful 
creature bounded into the air. The herd 
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stood still, rooted to the spot for a mo- 
ment, and then scampered off. We re- 
moved the animal’s head, and after re- 
turning to camp despatched two porters 
to bring in the carcass. 

Long after darkness had descended 
these two men came in minus the meat. 
They had suddenly come upon a lion, they 
said, and, becoming frightened, fled panic- 
stricken across the hills, and were only 
guided back to camp by the timely boom- 
ing of our signal guns. 

In the morning we stalked the body of 
the dead impalla, hoping for lion, but en- 
countered nothing more ferocious than a 
spotted hyena, whom I shot as he slunk 
off. These animals, though cowardly, are 
said by the natives to become maneaters 
at times and to infest remote villages, 
where they pull down their victims under 
cover of darkness. 

An hour later, as we lay panting on the 
summit of a low rock mountain, I saw for 
the first time herds of zebra and eland, 
and we watched the antics of these an‘- 
mals, who associated with each other in 
apparent good fellowship. It is a common 
thing for African game of different spe- 
cies to herd together as a_ protection 
against the carnivore, each being espe- 
cially keen in its own peculiar way in 
detecting the approach of an enemy, which 
is duly appreciated by its neighbor, and 
the hunter finds the stalk of these mixed 
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herds vastly more difficult in consequence. 

These seemed in playful mood, the 
zebras occasionally breaking off from 
their grazing to bite slyly at each other, 
or to romp off, kicking and bucking, at 
full gallop across the grass flats, always 
circling back to the admiring brethren, 
while the eland did their best to imitate 
them, but their bulky unwieldiness was in 
sad contrast to the zebras’ nimble heels. 

The eland is the largest of the antelope 
variety, the male being about the size of a 
Jersey bull. In appearance it also resem- 
bles that animal, save the horns, which 
grow with a twisting grain straight up 
ward. None of the eland had horns of 
sufficient length to warrant a stalk, and 
having marked a likely thicket for buffalo, 
we began the descent along the face of a 
bald, treeless ridge which broke from the 
rock buttresses toward the Theka. 

At the foot of the incline, where the 
high grass measured its length with the 
scrubby thorn thickets, we almost ran over 
a large giraffe, who, suddenly aroused 
from a siesta, lumbered away with sur- 
prising agility until lost in the forest man- 
tles which enveloped the river and spread 
for miles across the undulating hills 
toward the north. Few sportsmen care to 
harm these animals, who seem devoid of 
the wisdom of self-preservation, which, 


excepting in the rhino, is so highly de- 
veloped in other herbivore. They are 
easily approached and, except when sud- 
denly startled, stroll off leisurely, seem- 
ingly without much fear of man or beast. 

Where the little river emerged from 
cover and sang for a dozen yards over the 
pebbles before disappearing again in its 
cavern of green, we found fresh signs of 
buffalo. 

The habits of these beasts being mostly 
necturnal, we began the exploration of the 
dense wooded thickets where by day they 
usually lay concealed. That there was a 
herd in the neighborhood was evident by 
the numerous tracks which everywhere ap- 
peared in the red earth of the game trails, 
while the forest reeked with their odor. 

Once the black bulk of a rhino loomed 
up among the thickets. For the moment 
we took it for our quarry, but, on dis- 
covering our mistake, made a wide detour 
around the animal, only to pass unwit- 
tingly within a few yards of another, 
which lay sleeping among some boulders. 
So like in color was rock and beast that 
had our path lain his way we might have 
had the unexpected pleasure of treading 
upon his tail. Deep in the heart of the 
wood we came upon the wallowing holes 
of the buffalo. These were filled with 
soft, oozy mire, and all around them the 
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grasses and young trees were trampled, 
battered and mud-splashed. It was easy 
to perceive that we were in the midst of 
their stamping ground, but the dense cover 
afforded them ample concealment. 

Later in the day we crept toward two 
rhino, with a view to photographing them, 
but when still one hundred feet distant 
the signal birds flew up with shrill cries, 
and as the shutter clicked the beasts 
charged right and left and then crashed 
off upwind through the underbrush. 

Searcely had the noise of breaking 
branches ceased when from the dark jun- 
gle behind came the sudden thunder of 
hoofs. Turning, we had just time to catch 
a fleeting glimpse of the retreating forms 
of two buffalo. 

My Somali was now all excitement. 
They were bulls, he declared, and could 
be tracked down. Accordingly, we were 
soon upon their spoor. From their forest 
stronghold we followed the turned sod 
and bent grasses through a comparatively 
open wood, when our attention was at- 
tracted by a black, unshapely mass in some 
very tall, reedlike grass which lay in the 
direction our trail was leading. 
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“Rhino,” said my companion. 

“What—again?” I asked. He nodded 
with a grimace. We showered them with 
stones from places of concealment, think- 
ing they would go off peaceably, but, 
springing to their feet, they stared stupid- 
ly around with a “What was that?” ex- 
pression, and, trotting off to one side, they 
suddenly stopped and put their heads to- 
gether, their little piglike eyes blinking 
stupidly. 

“Dey talk it over,” whispered Dogera. 
As an eddy of wind carried our scent to 
them, their languor suddenly vanished. 
and amid a duet of snorts and grunts they 
tore through the forest, going upwind, 
which, fortunately, was not in our imme- 
diate direction. 

Knowing that such wily game as buffalo 
must have taken the alarm throughout the 
neighborhood by the great hubbub that 
ensued, we abandoned further pursuit of 
our game, and, making a detour through 
the forest with the purpose of returning 
to camp, we came upon a neck of the 
woods that seemed to be used exclusively 
as sleeping quarters by some corpulent 
rhino beauties. 

Beneath the trees the knee-high grass 
was strewn with boulders, which closely 
resembled reclining rhino, and as nothing 
looks more boulder-like than one of these 
sleeping demons, for the life of us we 
could not tell them apart. Often we shied 
around one suspicious pile only to have 
those we took for real boulders spring 


suddenly into life and, amid _ horrible 
growling snorts and hissing, whistling 


blasts, dash this way and that, like so 
many crazy steam-engines in hysterics— 
all of which kept my hair raising and 
falling like the waves’ of the ocean. 

But to a city man, who has spent his 
life dodging heavy traffic, it is but the 
same old excitement minus track and trol- 
ley and honk-honks and traffic policemen. 
I dare say, though, that picking daisies or 
looking down a well for dead frogs in a 
pasture of wild bulls would have been just 
aS amusing a pastime as the sport we en- 
joyed that afternoon, and it isn’t to be 
wondered at if I was glad to see the last 
of this rhino paradise. 

The sun had dropped to the far-away 
hills, and, satiated for once with the day’s 
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excitement, we were hurrying campward 
when the black man at my side paused and 
whispered, “Buffalo!” It is hard to real- 
ize the tenseness of surprised excitement 
that this announcement caused as I looked 
in the direction of his outstretched arm. 

Seeing your quarry before he discovers 
you alone spells success in the pursuit of 
this game, which, on account of its sa- 
gacity and cunning and the fury of its 
charge when wounded, is considered one 
of the most select trophies of a sports- 
man’s bag. I could not discern a living 
thing among the dark, shadowy trees of 
the opposite hillside, but followed my 
guide as he crept like a black panther from 
cover to cover, taking advantage of every 
bush and rock for concealment. The last 
rays of the sun were fading from the sky 
as we entered the thick thorn grove on 
the opposite slope, and when at last the 
Somali laid a warning hand upon my arm, 
the evening gloom had begun to settle 
upon the forest and I found myself won- 
dering if it were possible to shoot accu- 
rately in such a light. 

We crawled to a rock half smothered 
by creepers and vines which trailed from 
the branches overhead, and as I drew 
aside part of this curtain, there before us, 
within half a dozen gun-lengths, reclined 
a large buffalo bull. He was so close that 
I could hear the soft crunching of his cud 
as he moved his mouth with a rhythmical 
motion from side to side. 

With slow deliberation I covered his 
head for a brain shot, but just before the 
ivory bead rested on the vital spot he 
threw his head around facing us and 
thrust one foreleg out as if to arise. I 
shifted then to his heart, and as the rifle 
roared through the forest the beast arose 
to a standing position and then pitched 
headlong, crashing down among the 
bushes to our left. 

Thinking he was done for, I was walk- 
ing toward him when he suddenly arose 
and, uttering a deep, hoarse bellow, stood 
facing us. It is said that nothing can 
equal the fury of a wounded buffalo’s 
charge, but amid the fusillade of bullets 
that greeted him then he tottered and fell, 
dying like a true jungle lord, with his face 
toward the foe. Before the operation of 
removing the massive head was completed 
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darkness had spread her great black fin- 
gers across the remaining shafts of light, 
and the stars began to twinkle among the 
foliage canopy overhead. Our prize was 
a very old bull, driven out no doubt from 
the herd by the younger and more vigor- 
ous members, and by the light of a torch 
we could see that his head was all wrin- 
kled and scarred and that his battered old 
horns, which parted in the middle like 
those of a muskox, had several inches of 
their tips worn off by years of grubbing 
for the juicy roots of the marsh grasses. 
Later my skinners discovered a small steel 
arrowhead buried in the bone socket just 
next the eyeball, which brought visions of 
a crouching native gliding through the 
jungle as quietly as light travels; then the 
pause, close up, risking all on one bold 
shot, and then perhaps the _ buffalo’s 
charge. If that little point of steel could 
write the story, surely the tale would be 
worth the reading! 

The far-reaching cry of the hyenas had 
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just begun to echo among the hills when 
we trudged out of the forest with the 
buffalo’s head swinging on a pole between 
us. That there were lions about we knew, 
as their nightly roars testified, and in the 
darkness the bloody burden we carried 
was more than a little disquieting to our 
nerves. At last we saw the twinkling 
lights of our fires and cries of congratula- 
tion greeted us as we entered the camp; 
but these were turned to grunts of disap- 
pointment at the thought of the great 
quantity of the buffalo’s meat which would 
go the way of tooth and claw before the 
morning dawned. 

We hoped that the meaty carcass of the 
buffalo would lure a lion which we coulé 
shoot at the kill in the morning, but upon 
arriving there we found that the hyenas 
had been at the feast and only hide and 
bones remained. 

Having resolved to move camp that day, 
the long line of burden-bearers streamed 
from the yellow hills down into the dark 
jungle of the Athi River, then across it 
and out again and up the mountain-side, 
picking their way among the granite 
ledges until the safari filed over the range 
and dropped into the lap of a long valley 
covered with forests and open parks and 
flanked on each side by rugged, undu- 
lating hills. 

A rhino had suddenly drawn up before 
us, as though to dispute our entrance into 
the valley, and his threatening attitude 
sent my men flying in every direction. I 
was unarmed, my guns being in the hands 
of my boys, so stood with poised spur, 
ready to dig my mule into consciousness 
should he come my way; but he preferred 
the odor of the highly scented natives, 
and though the performance was laugh- 
able, luckily no harm came of it, thanks to 
the lightning-like rapidity with which my 
men threw down their loads and vanished. 

The rhino kept straight on after his 
charge, and we could see him tossing his 
head and raking the shrubbery with his 
horns as he continued his mad race down 
the hillside. The British Government will 
no doubt soon take the protection from the 
rhino in this particular portion of East 
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Africa, where they have become a positive 
menace to the life of every sportsman who 
shoots along this part of the Athi River. 

It was early in the afternoon when 
we pitched our tents beside one of the 
prettiest little streams imaginable. The 
branches of great gnarled trees shaded 
the leafy carpet along its banks, which 
was all matted with little jeweled sun- 
spots, while the water hummed a melody 
savoring of our own mountain streams 
and danced and sparkled among mossy 
boulders and over round and flat rocks of 
many colors. From where the men stood 
knee deep, their reflections quivering in 
brown and silver, Dogera, my gunboy, 
beckoned. “Roan antelope up there,” he 
said, and he pointed to an open glade upon 
the rising hillside, where I made out three 
animals grazing. 

They were a half mile distant, but we 
approached them with great caution, as the 
roan is quite shy and is much prized as a 
trophy on account of its comparative rarity. 

A small ravine afforded us the shelter 
necessary for a hidden stalk and carried 
us directly to the point where we had first 
seen them, but a hasty glance around dis- 
closed the three climbing among the rocks 
far up the slope out of range. The quick 
turns they gave to their heads then 
showed that something had frightened 
them, and as we watched they ran a short 
distance, stopped and looked back over 
their shoulders toward a particularly dense 
portion of the wood. 

Finding our cover dwindling, a wide 
detour was necessary, and we came upon 
them within easy range after a hard climb. 

It was pretty to see these shapely crea- 
tures, which, amid their coats of brown, 
are slashed black and white across muzz'e 
and legs. They leaped by turns upon a 
large boulder that commanded a good view 
of their surroundings and stared earnest- 
ly around in all directions. 

The buck was a strikingly handsome 
animal, as large as a young heifer, with 
crumpled, goatlike horns, and as my bullet 
pierced him a little high, he swung across 
to our right at full gallop, but dropped at 
the second shot. 
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POINTS ON THE GREAT GAME( BY ANZSOLD: HUNTER 


BY PAUL BRANDRETH 


Part I 

O miss a deer is one thing; to wound 

and lose him quite a different matter. 

Missing deer is usually the result of 
unfavorable conditions such as poor light, 
obscure position of the animal shot at, un- 
steady nerves, etc. Always it offers a fair 
and reasonable excuse for failure. Wound- 
ing deer, however, is a different kind of 
proposition. You cannot, as in missing 
them, lay the blame, conscience-free, on 
existing conditions; you cannot justify 
yourself in your own eyes, except perhaps 
on rare occasions, for having inflicted suf- 
fering on a helpless creature. In your 
heart you know that wounding an animal 
is the result of either bad judgment or bad 
shooting. Sometimes it is both. There is 
no excuse to put forward. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred you know it to be 
your own fault. 

For this very reason the wounding of a 
deer, or any kind of a game animal, is re- 
garded by every good sportsman as some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs; as some- 
thing which he can and should seek to 
control and mitigate. Certainly, if he 
makes up his mind to use the right kind 
of precaution, to hold well in check any 
natural temerity, and otherwise exert 
proper care (a deal of meaning is con- 
tained in that one word “care’”) if he re- 
members these things and always endeav- 
ors to put them into practise, he will with- 
out doubt, and to his own satisfaction, 
succeed in wonderfully minimizing the 
number of deer wounded and lost in a 
single hunting season. And _ speaking 


broadly, that number should unfailingly 
be zero. 

Among a certain class of hunters—they 
should not be called sportsmen—there is 
a proverbial phrase used as a salve to heal 
fallen pride which I never hear without 
experiencing a feeling of indignation. 





“Well, I hit him, anyway.” This has al- 
ways struck me as a wretched sort of an 
excuse. Without doubt you have hit your 
mark, but in the wrong place. You have 
not made a poor shot and missed, but 
what is a thousand times worse, an abom- 
inable shot and wounded. The best thing 
to do in the latter case is to keep quiet 
and swear by the gods eternal that it will 
never happen again. And even if it does, 
and an animal gets away from you, carry- 
ing what you know to be a mortal wound, 
you will at least have the satisfaction of 
inwardly believing that on this occasion 
you did your level best, and that the re- 
sultant loss was not the fault of a careless 
or hasty shot. 

From bad judgment result more wound- 
ed deer than anything else. Good judg- 
ment, on the other hand, stands as an in- 
dispensable element to successful hunting. 
Lack of it signals disappointment, unsat- 
isfactory shots, useless regrets and the 
certain knowledge that you could have 
done better. But good judgment must be 
built of experience even as experience is 
built of hard knocks and humiliation. It 
cannot be acquired in a short space of 
time, nor can it very well be taught to one 
person by another. You will have to 
learn it yourself, learn it through personal 
experience and nothing else. Gradually it 
will become part of you, and your disap- 
pointments be cut down in proportion. 
Just as the real kind of woodcraft is born 
of a life-long intimacy and knowledge of 
the wilderness, so is good judgment in 
hunting born of long experience, culti- 
vated instinct, and a thorough understand- 
ing of the real causes of failure. 

Good judgment in its relation to the 
avoidance of wounding animals in the 
hunting field may be considered as a com- 
posite of three paramount qualities—care, 
precaution, and control. By “care” I mean 
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the unremitting vigilance over self which 
keeps one from doing things in a hurry, 
or in other words without forethought and 
proper consideration. Acting too precipi- 
tately loses a great many deer. For ex- 
ample; you see a fine buck. He is evi- 
dently suspicious. The wind is bad and 
you feel certain that it will only be the 
matter of a few seconds before he gets 
your scent and runs. As luck will have it 
he is standing in a poor position for you 
to make a good shot, or he is covered up 
with brush or half-hidden by an _ inter- 
vening tree-trunk. But, in the excitement 
of the moment, you decide to chance the 
tisk and take the shot. Fearing that at 
any minute he will jump, you fire just a 
shade too hastily. Perhaps your deer goes 
down flat under the shot and you con- 
gratulate yourself for having taken the 
chance. In an instant, however, he is on 
his feet and away. Mentally you conclude 
he will only go a short distance. You 
know he is hard hit. But, when you come 
to look for him he is gone, and gone for 
good. Then comes the humiliating part, 
and you wish, and wish again, that you 
had never taken the shot, or at least had 
waited for him to favorably change his 
position before firing. Even if he had not 
done so, and had bolted from his first 
position, you would have had the knowl- 
edge that he went unscathed, and this 
realization would have greatly mitigated 
the loss. Better a thousand times to let 
him go Scot free with the future chance 
of seeing him again and obtaining a first- 
class shot, than to send him off to die of 
a lingering death from a misplaced bullet. 
Always to be careful, therefore, is a 
maxim which should be written in the 
mind of every sportsman in capital letters. 
If he does not take the chances of wound- 
ing he will, in practically every case, kill 
his deer. Of course, I realize there are 
many times when circumstances and con- 
ditions force one into risking these very 
chances. If you are after meat, or have 
only a week or two in which to bag your 
trophy head, you are bound to take the 
first shot that comes along. And right 
you are to do so. But, on the other hand, 
if you have plenty of time, and are out 
purely for the sport of still-hunting, there 
is little excuse to be made for making a 
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mess of things. You want to get your 
deer. Certainly you do not want to wound 
and lose him. To avoid this you will 
have to faithfully digest the word “care” 
and then faithfully put it into practise. 

Speaking of control and precaution as 
important qualities of good judgment, | 
believe that in control exists the secret of 
successful hunting. Precaution more or 
less falls under the activities of care, but 
control is something personal and stands 
alone. It comes always from within; it 
belongs entirely to you. Chiefly it signi- 
fies a steady hand, a clear eye, a holding 
in check of any natural temerity, and an 
unbroken adherence to the sane and log- 
ical principles of hunting. Becoming ex- 
cited does not mean that you should get 
rattled as well. If you could not obtain 
real pleasurable excitement out of trailing 
and shooting a deer, you would certainly 
give it up, and take to practising on cows 
or sheep as affording sport just as good. 
But even if you do become excited, do not 
let excitement carry you beyond the pow- 
ers of judgment and reasoning. This, of 
course, is not always an easy precept to 
follow. All of us, under stress of excite- 
ment, are apt to be rash and commit fol- 
lies. But through constant effort we can 
learn to act with purpose and clear-head- 
edness even under the most trying circum- 
stances, and though our nerves may be 
a-tingle and our hearts pounding against 
our ribs, keep ourselves always well in 
hand. 

The above advice in regard to good 
judgment and its fundamental qualities of 
care, precaution, and control, will, I trust, 
be read with indulgence. It has not been 
delivered in the spirit of preaching, nor 
are the ideas expounded set up as all- 
embracing standards. What I have writ- 
ten is merely a personal treatment of a 
subject that has already been formulated 
and discussed by men eminent in the world 
of sport. It has originated, moreover, 
not from surmise, but from actual experi- 
ence and lessons acquired through disap- 
pointment and failure. To older sports- 
men it may appear only a reiteration of 
already known facts. To the younger and 
less sophisticated, however, of those who 
go into the wilderness to hunt the white- 
tail, I hope these few words in regard to 
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the prevention of wounding deer will not 
prove altogether valueless. 

Secondary to bad judgment as one of 
the chief causes for losing an animal is— 
of course—bad shooting. Everybody knows 
that even the best kind of a game shot 
will have his off days and spells of shoot- 
ing badly. But speaking generally and 
using the word in its broadest sense, bad 
shooting results from lack of practise, or 
the ignorance of novice hunters in relation 
to the vital spots of a deer’s anatomy. 

If you are not in proper shooting trim 
when you go into the woods, it is your 
business to get in trim before you go hunt- 
ing. Otherwise, when you draw upon 
the first buck of the season, you will find 
your rifle-barrel is wobbly, and in conse- 
quence you will probably pull off at the 
wrong second, and either miss or wound 
your deer. 

This kind of bad shooting, however, can 
always be eliminated and in a short time 
entirely done away with, for it simply 
means that your hand is out. A few days 
of regular target practise steadies you 
down, and brings you back to the old 
standard of efficiency. But again, putting 
aside lack of practise as the chief cause 
for the making of poor shots, you have 
also another and quite different reason 
with which to contend. A long or diffi- 
cult shot in the woods, as well as the 
nearer and easier one, is invariably af- 
fected by existing lights and shadows. If 
the sun is glaring on your front sight; if 
you are chancing a shot at dusk, or early 
in the morning when the light is poor, 
and a possible mist hangs between you and 
your prospective quarry; if you are shoot- 
ing under these difficulties and many other 
minor ones which I do not mention here, 
you cannot expect to shoot as well as 
you would under favorable circumstances. 
You will be much more likely to shoot 
badly or else make a fluke shot. 

Bad shooting, therefore, cannot always 
be blamed entirely on the hunter, and for 
the reasons given above you are able on 
rare occasions to honestly believe that the 
wounding of an animal was inevitable and 
could not well have been helped. 

But permissible as are the excuses of 
unfavorable light effects, nearly every 
hunter realizes only too well that much 


more often the loss of deer through bad 
shooting is due directly to some personal 
carelessness or forgetfulness. 

For example; if an animal happens to 
be off a hundred yards or more and you 
fail to adjust the rifle-sight for this dis- 
tance, which is greater than the average 
range (concluding that your rifle is sight- 
ed for distances varying between forty 
and seventy-five yards), you will without 
doubt undershoot and either miss or 
wound your quarry. Or, if you miss the 
first shot at a deer, and are attacked with 
“buck fever” when you find him still 
standing looking at you, you invariably 
shoot high, or low, or wildly, and even 
should a stray shot hit the unlucky crea- 
ture the chances are that it will not be in 
the right spot, nor will you be likely to 
ever lay eyes on him again. 

As I have stated farther back, one of 
the primary causes for the maiming of 
game animals rests in the ignorance of 
novice hunters concerning the vital points 
of a deer’s body, varying in consequence 
with his changes of position. If, feeling 
yourself lacking in this knowledge, you 
would devote a trifling study to the an- 
atomy of animals, you would find the 
number of deer that got away with wounds 
had been greatly lessened. 

I am quite certain there are some peo- 
ple who go into the woods on a hunting 
trip with the misguided idea that to shoot 
and bag a deer is as easy as rolling over; 
that he offers a mark as big as a barn- 
door, and that all one has to do is to plant 
the rifle-bead on any portion of his body, 
pull trigger, and the thing is done. Asa 
matter of fact, I have heard the best of 
target shots and men experienced in re- 
gard to military-rifle practise, aver that 
to shoot a deer “must be a cinch.” I 
know of two Englishmen, both crack regi- 
mental marksmen, who were under this 
delusion and went hunting in the north 
country under the firm conviction that 
they were going to bowl over everything 
in sight. To their embarrassment, how- 
ever, they missed at least half a dozen 
good shots before they succeeded in bag- 
ging a deer. This was simply because they 
shot at the deer, and not at a given point 
on his body. 

There are two good places to aim for 
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at an animal standing broadside—either 
the center of the foreshoulder, or, as many 
sporting authorities acclaim, just behind 
the foreshoulder at a point a trifle below 
the middle line of the body. 

A deer quartering away from the shoot- 
er, if struck anywhere in the body, is prac- 
tically sure of succumbing to the shot, as 
the bullet rakes forward into the heart and 
vital organs. On the other hand, an ani- 
mal quartering toward the hunter, or only 
partly head on, offers a more precarious 
inark, You must make a bull’s-eye on the 
po-nt of the shoulder, or else give him a 
mortal neck shot. Otherwise, with a mis- 
placed bullet raking back from the middle 
ribs, he will travel for miles and miles and 


+ . . e 
finally perish where you cannot find him. 


A chest shot is always deadly, unless 
you happen to pull off and inflict only a 
grazing wound. When a deer is facing 
you and you hit him squarely, you either 
drop him in his tracks with a neck shot, 
or put a bullet into his heart. 

In the matter of shooting as governed 
by a deer’s position, good judgment now 
comes in to play an important part. 

lor instance; you may only be able to 
see his head, and a difficult neck shot 
seems inevitable. But if, on looking closer, 
you observe from his general attitude that 
he is standing in a broadside or head-on 
position, even though he is covered by 
brush or a tangle of briers, you will draw 
down below the visible line of his body, 
such as it is, and shoot into the briers 
with the favorable chance of hitting him 
in a larger and more vital spot. 

If a deer is running away from you in 
the open, do not shoot at his body; shoot 
at the back of his head. I have learned 
this from experience. Small as the mark 
appears, it is a deadly one, and you stand 
a much bigger chance of knocking him 
over than with a poorly placed body shot. 

Summing up the causes of bad judg- 
ment, the benefits of good judgment as 
governed by care, precaution and control, 
and the fundamental reasons for bad 
shooting, one finds that all these elements 
are indissolubly linked together. And as 
a final statement, I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that if you use good 
judgment, even though you may not be a 
very goed shot, you will be more success- 
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ful and wound fewer animals than the 
crack shot who uses bad judgment and 
takes every kind of a chance. 

In deer hunting, youth and inexperi- 
ence usually lead one to commit many 
errors and sorrowful mistakes, arising di- 
rectly from ignorance combined with bad 
judgment. As an illustration of some of 
these youthful discrepancies, I am going 
to relate an incident that happened to my- 
self some years ago when, owing to bad 


judgment, bad shooting and forgetfulness 


due to excitement, I lost one of the finest 
deer it has ever been my fortune to set 
eyes upon. 

In company with Wallace, an experi- 
enced hunter, gifted with the keenest eye- 
sight and a wonderful faculty for spot- 
ting game, I was driving, late one autumn 
aiternoon, over a wilderness road. We 
had been out hunting for three or four 
hours, but had seen nothing. Now, the 
setting sun and gathering shadows had 
turned us, with spirits at low tide, on the 
homeward route to camp. 

Instead of my Winchester, I had with 
me the “Veteran’s” three-barrel gun (else- 
where described), which I had used on 
several occasions with considerable suc- 
cess. The rifle caliber was .388-55, and 
the shot barrels were loaded each with a 
powerful charge of buckshot. A _ lever 
pressed to the right threw the right ham- 
mer plunger on the rifle barrel. To 
manipulate both shot barrels it was pressed 
to the left. 

With our horse at a slow walk we were 
coming down a long, winding hill. Wal- 
lace was driving and at the same time 
keeping a sharp lookout ahead, and into 
the dusk-shaded woods on either side of 
the road. In lieu of the unexpected I had 
the gun loaded and resting in the hollow 
of my arm. 

We had just turned an abrupt corner 
on the hill, when Wallace pulled up short 
and pointed ahead. About seventy-five 
yards distant down the road, with only his 
head showing above an old stump, stood 
a superb buck. To my dilated fancy his 
horns appeared the size of small trees. 

Instantly upon seeing us, and before I 
had time to shoot, he gave a jump and 
went out of sight. 

To have endeavored to approach him on 
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foot would have been useless, as the briers 
grew so high above the ditches along the 
road that you had to be in a wagon to get 
an unobstructed view into the woods. So, 
cautiously we drove ahead, peering into 
the forest with eyes strained to obtain an- 
cther glimpse of the old chap. 

When we were opposite the stump 
where we had first seen him, we simulta- 
neously caught the flicker of a white tail. 
Then we saw him standing about fiftv 
yards off in the woods, looking over his 
shoulder in our direction, 

Had I known as much then as I do 
row, I would never have fired until he had 
changed his position. Standing tail to us, 
he offered the worst possible kind of a 
shot. But this happened when I was still 
very young, and had bagged only a few 
deer. So, trembling with excitement and 
eagerness, I pulled up and let drive at 
the shadowy outline of his neck. He dis- 
appeared, melted with one loud crash into 
the twilight forest, and although Rube and 
Wallace held his trail faithfully for one 
whole day we never saw him again. 

As the smoke from the shot cleared 
away Wallace looked at me. 

“You shot the rifle, didn’t you?” he 
asked. 

A doubtful qualm assailed me. I looked 
at the gun in my hands. The lever was 
turned to the left. I had fired the right 
shot barrel containing buckshot! At the 
distance the deer had stood from us, not 
mentioning his unfavorable position, buck- 
shot was about as good as a charge of 
bird shot. Beyond words I felt humili- 
ated. 

To make matters worse, when Wallace 
and Rube took up the trail early the next 
morning they found considerable blood. 
So the buckshot, after all, had taken some 
effect. I could only hope that the wound 
inflicted was slight and that by the time 
winter arrived the old buck would be 
healed and strong again after his unpleas- 
ant experience. 

For one week I laid awake nights think- 
ing about that deer. My appetite was 
sadly affected, and at last the “Veteran” 
grew impatient. 

“Look here,” he said one day, “you’ve 
got to quit worrying about that buck or 
cut off on your hunting.” So, having 
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gained at least some hard but valuable 
experience, I took his advice and “quit 
worrying.” 

Only a few years ago I lost, through 
my own foolishness and utterly bad judg- 
ment, the one opportunity I have ever had 
of making a double on bucks. 

With my two old shooting companions, 
Rube and Wallace, I was still-hunting one 
October morning in the region of a sheet 
of water known as Burnt Mountain Lake. 
We were hunting along the hardwood 
ridges, where the beechnuts were plenti- 
ful and the forest vistas sloping and open. 
and sunlit. Conditions, however, were not 
very favorable. The leaves were dry and 
noisy, and the Indian summer warmth of 
the day made the chances small that deer 
would be moving around before late in 
the afternoon. 

I had with me the .40-65 Winchester. 
Up to fifty or sixty yards this rifle, using 
the first leaf of the sight, held up admi- 
rably. But beyond sixty yards—that is, 
if a deer appeared to be really any dis- 
tance off, it was always necessary to turn 
up the second leaf. Otherwise you would 
be sure to shoot too low, even with the 
forethought of taking a very coarse bead. 

From a lovely hardwood valley we had 
ascended a gentle rise to a low-lying ridge. 
Rube, who was in advance, came suddenly 
to a standstill and, half turning, clutched 
my arm. Straight ahead, standing mo- 
tionless in a little fern glade, loomed the 
body of a large deer. As we were looking 
slightly uphill, he looked as big as a horse 

Thought of the distance and the condi- 
tions of shooting uphill, which always 
cause one to undershoot unless precaution 
is taken, never entered my mind, and put- 
ting the rifle to my shoulder, I took care- 
ful aim and pulled trigger. 

At the report the buck gave a startled 
plunge and bolted. No sooner had he 
vanished than a second buck, a trifle 
smaller than the first, walked out into the 
glade. A second time, never thinking of 
changing the rifle sight, I repeated the 
performance. Like the first, with a mad 
flourish of his snowy tail, this other one 
made a prompt exit. 

After we had searched fruitlessly for a 
telltale drop of red on the autumn leaves, 
the truth of the situation began to dawn 
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upon me. That I had missed both bucks 
in succession owing to my own bad judg- 
ment was hardly a pleasant realization. 
Had I used a little more common sense, 
and remembered to flip up the second leaf 
of the sight, for I had plenty of time, I 
am quite sure I would have bagged one of 
these deer, and possibly both. Neither 
of the shots offered were difficult, but 
shooting uphill at seventy-five yards or 
more, combined with the fact that my 
rifle would not hold up well beyond a dis- 
tance greater than fifty yards, had caused 
me to undershoot successively both ani- 
mals. But this experience, disappointing 
as it was, taught me a valuable lesson in 
the necessity of forethought and judgment* 

While hunting in October, 1912, in the 
Adirondacks, I wounded and lost, through 
a combination of bad shooting and poor 
judgment, a splendid deer. The bad shoot- 
ing was not entirely my own fault, as 
the light conditions were most unfavor- 
able. The poor judgment used on the oc- 
casion, however, I have since come to re- 
gard as inexcusable. Nor have I ever 
ceased to regret the loss of this fine ani- 
mal. When looking back I see wherein 
lay our mistake, and realize that the whole 
thing was quite unnecessary. 

From Burnt Mountain Lake we had 
shifted camp to the vicinity of Buck Pond. 
I had been hunting for over a week with- 
out having once set eyes on a pair of 
horns. As my time in the woods was rap- 
idly shortening, I had about given up 
hopes of obtaining a shot at a buck. But 
in this frame of mind I received little 
sympathy from Rube, who has no patience 
with a pessimistic or discouraged view of 
things. 

“There’s more deer around than you kin 
count,” he remarked one evening as we 
sat before the camp-fire; “only all these 
old fellers are awful cute, and manage ter 
keep out of sight.” 

“Let’s get an early start in the morn- 
ing,’ I suggested. “Maybe we can catch 
one up on the beech ridges.” 

“That’s a good place ter find ’em,” Rube 
agreed, then added with conviction, “Yes, 
we'll hev ter get a real early start before 
the leaves dry up.” 

A little later, rolled in warm blankets, 


we lay looking out at the wine-colored 
moon, which beamed large and full through 
the black forest trees that loomed beyond 
the circle of firelight. Then, as it rose, 
silvering slowly in its ascent, we saw it 
through the smoke and dancing flames as 
a blurred, gigantic lantern. A few min- 
utes later we were all soundly sleeping. 

Our plans for ag early start the next 
morning were destined to fizzle out. 
Truthfully speaking, we did not get off 
until after nine o’clock. 

At last, after dish-washing and a va- 
riety of delays, we shouldered ruck-sacks 
and rifles, and struck off into the woods. 
Our intention was to hunt along an ex- 
tensive ridge in a southwesterly direction 
till we came into lumbered territory. 
Then to cut across a big beaver meadow 
and hunt back over fresh ground to the 
western end of Buck Pond. 

The morning was clear, with a light 
wind blowing. Everywhere the forest lay 
warm and brown under its blanket of au- 
tumn leaves, while the sun slanted golden 
through the long, deciduous valleys and 
open ridges. Until midday we hunted 
carefully along these ridge slopes. Final- 
ly, coming into the lumbered country, we 
took up a log road, and followed its wind- 
ings in and out through great pyramids 
of fresh-cut logs, piled seven and eight 
feet high on rollways, until crossing a 
spring cold streamlet, we emerged into a 
clearing thronged with lumber camps. 

The main building of this camp stood 
on the farther side near the woods line. 
It was clean and respectable looking, as 
lumber camps go. Besides the main camp, 
there was a big log barn, embellished by 
the presence of a half-dozen hogs lying 
off on a straw pile; a small office build- 
ing, a blacksmith shop, and a laundry- 
house. 

A savory smell of cooking greeted us 
from the open door of the big camp, and 
toward this we bent our steps. Inside we 
found an agreeable and comely little Swe- 
dish woman, preparing, with the assist- 
ance of a boy, dinner for thirty-five lum- 
bermen. A great boiler filled with pota- 
toes and a dish-pan piled with slices of 
ham boiled and sputtered on a large cook- 
stove. 


(To be continued) 
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TYPICAL SHORES OF THE DELAWARE RIVER 


CRUISING DOWN THE DELAWARE 


BY FRED’K 


ARTNER having heard from me 
Pp many tales of the wonders of bass 
fishing in the Delaware River and 
of the beauties of the country through 
which it flows, especially from Hancock to 
Port Jervis, conspired with me during the 
winter nights how we might best enjoy 
during the limited vacation period al- 
lotted us the possibilities of the region 
between the first-named place and Calli- 
coon, some twenty-seven miles below. 
Right here it might be well to stop 
and describe to some extent what our out- 
fit consisted of. The first consideration 
was, of course, the tent which was to 
shelter us. As we had considerable carry- 
ing to do and, furthermore, had to make 
camp every evening—possibly also upon 
wet ground, we could not have too heavy 
a tent and preferably one with a ground 
cloth. I had had experience with heavy 
canvas tents provided with fly, also water- 
proof 7x9 wall tent and such as are suit- 
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able for permanent camps. None of these, 
however, seemed to fill the bill in the 
present instance. I had been considering 
a canoe model tent for this trip when 
my eye fell upon the advertisement of 
two very well designed tents for the go 
right but light crank—and this certainly 
was I. Between the two there was not 
very much choice, both being waterproof 
and one being somewhat lighter than tne 
other and perhaps more readily set up; 
also, what appealed to me, capable of be- 
ing entirely closed. To avoid suffocation 
it was, of coure, provided with ventilating 
apparatus, and of most ingenious design, 
having lovely little controlling strings 
which dangled down beautifully over one’s 
face when attempting to sleep, affording a 
fair imitation of the flies, insects, etc., 
that the tent is designed to shut out. The 
other style is entirely open in front; and 
for those who prefer this arrangement I 
would recommend the same. The tent we 
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chose weighed less than 4 pounds (exclu- 
sive of stakes and single pole required, 
cr head line as substitute for pole) and 
stood about 4 feet high. There is ample 
room for two persons of reasohable build 
to slecp in with comfort—we were both 
thin, I of reasonable length, but partner 
close to six feet—and experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting properly located therein. 
I would emphasize “sleep” as there is lit- 
tle room for dressing, baggage, etc.; but 
it must be borne in mind that a tent of 
this character is not intended for much 
else than a suitable shelter; and, as such, 
serves its purpose admirably. In fact, ex- 
cept in case of long-continued bad weath- 
er, cr very cold weather, a tent hardly 
serves aiy other real purpose. For sleep- 
ing outfit I bought one of those new bags 
or so-called pack-blankets in which a fel- 
low laces himself in at night to roast to 
death should the weather be real sum- 
mery, as it was the first night, and to 
laugh therefrom at the other fellow, who 
is trying to stop up the cracks and keep 
the blankets from unrolling when the wind 
starts to blow from the northwest, as it 
did a few nights later. This feature of 
the outfit was entirely new to me; and 1 
must put it down as a red letter day when 
I read of the advertisement a few months 
before. It certainly solved the blanket 
problem; and, what is more, as a packsack 
it will readily accommodate one’s tent, a 
mess kit, collapsible water pail and neces- 
sary clothing, including sweater and pon- 
cho—the whole weighing about 22 pounds. 
Straps are provided, also, on the outside 
of the pack for carrying additional duffle. 
The packsack sleeping bag itself with 
browse bag and extra flannel cover weighs 
but 744 pounds; and, with the 4-pound 
tent and a mess kit weighing 2% pounds, 
a triple combination is obtained which is 
hard to beat. 

Nith respect to the “Kook Kit,” I had 
previously tried out the saine to my entire 
satisfaction, and for the present trip had 
supplemented it with two tin bowls of 
about two cups capacity each, a two- 
quart kettle (which we found that we did 
not need at all) and a revolving broiler 
and 8-inch frying pan with detachable 
handle. The frying pan is not absolutely 
necessary, but convenient, as is also the 
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broiler if one is likely to have fish to 
broil. Included in the kit, between the 
pans, were a knife, fork and teaspoon for 
each, also one tablespoon, a flap-jack 
turner to fit knife, two sample boxes of 
Postum, a small flat box containing about 
a dozen tea tablets, small boxes or cap- 
sules of salt, pepper and cinnamon. 

In the commissary department we in- 
cluded a number of the dehydrated food 
products, condensed and evaporated milk, 
canned soups, eggs, bacon, prunes, apri- 
cots, raisins, etc. 

Egg-powder and milk-powder we found 
very convenient; and if mixed in the fol- 
lowing proportions with water, viz., one 
tablespoonful of egg-powder and one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of milk-powder will pro- 
vide a batter into which slices of bread 
may be dipped and fried in the pan until 
suitably brown; and, with a little cinna- 
mon and sugar, provide a very appetizing 
dish. For a pan-cake mixture we used 
the following: One cup Presto, one table- 
spoon egg-powder and one tablespoon 
milk-powder, the egg- and milk-powder 
being both thoroughly mixed with the 
Presto and then the mixture with a cup 
of water, and about two tablespoonfuls 
dropped into the heated pan greased with 
butter or salt pork for a pan-cake. 

Of course, we had a ditty-bag each, 
maps, note-books, camera, first-aid packet, 
medicines, fishing rods and paraphernalia, 
and a .22-caliber rifle and cartridges. A 
Baldwin lamp with sufficient carbide only 
for the trip, and an electric flasher (a 
great convenience) as well as hatchets 
and knives were also included. 

Thus equipped, and with two steamer 
rugs for partner, we were ready to start 
out. It might be interesting to add that 
the total cost for railroad fare, freight 
and cartage of the boat, bait and food 
did not exceed $25.00 for the two of us 
and for the full five-days’ trip. Of course, 
we are not saying anything about the 
equipment, which was collected at sundry 
times and in divers manners and which 
it must be assumed that all who con- 
template a trip of this character will have 
among their treasured possessions. 

Shortly after noon hour on a sunny 
August day we boarded the train at Calli- 
coon and arrived in due course at Han- 
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cock where we hunted up a truckman to 
transport our boat to the river. This boat 
shall hereinafter be known as the Tub, 
being of a flat-bottom type, common along 
the Delaware, some 14 feet long and of 
about 3% feet beam. It weighed 200 
pounds, more or less, and was equipped 
with two fixed oars supplemented by a 
stout hemlock pole about 8 feet in length 
and with a metal point at the business end. 
Such a pole is most essential, especially 
under the conditions encountered—of 
which more hereinafter. It might be stat- 
ed here that the river during the summer 
1s usually exceedingly low, and upon the 
present occasion was exceptionally so, al- 
though a rise of about a foot the night 
previous to our leaving helped matters for 
a day or two. Tub was home-made, but 
really very strong and well built, and ad- 
mirably suited for the rough work ahead. 
We hired the same of K. at Callicoon for 
50 cts. per day, and for 50 cts. more had it 
put on board a freight train the day pre- 
vious to our leaving. With $1.12 for 
freight on same to Hancock and 50 cts. 
cartage to the river, our total sailing ex- 
pense amounted to $5.12, including, also, 
an oar which yielded under our strenuous 
efforts to navigate a certain rift. 

One hundred bait (bull-heads, helgra- 
mites and lamprey eels) were also sup- 
plied by K. at a cost of $2.00; and these 
we carried with us in three pails. 

Ahout 2.30 p. m. Tub was safely 
launched from the rear of a wagon which 
backed down hill into the river; and we 
piled our baggage aboard and put the fish- 
ing rods together to lose no time, for the 
eddy looked favorable. 

So we set sail in the good ship Tub 
to navigate the many beautiful eddies and 
rifts (thirty-six in all of the latter) lying 
between Hancock and Callicoon; and, in- 
cidentally, to remove (and return, of 
course, those we could not use) some of 
the piscatorial inhabitants thereof and 
take a long chance at commissary and 
culinary art; and, furthermore, to test out 
some of the crazy notions conceived dur- 
ing the winter months. 

We headed Tub downstream, I at the 
propelling apparatus and partner getting 
his line ready to throw overboard—for I 
had had some experience on this river, 
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but he none. No bites except a few at- 
tempts to pull up bottom—and it was a 
shame to undeceive partner in this re- 
spect, for he most carefully tried to strike 
them. Rift No. 1 in sight; and after some 
consultation as to which fork to take we 
chose the right one—and our choice 
proved right. With the stern headed 
downstream in approved fashion and after 
a little scraping and some assistance from 
the hemlock pole, we soon cleared No. 1 
and were in another eddy where we land- 
ed our first bass. It is here also that the 
west branch joins the east branch, and 
the Delaware proper really begins. This 
game continued for a while, but later we 
were obliged to get overboard and push 
and pull; and push and pull we did for 
four days. For tenderfeet, referring now 
particularly to the pedal extremities, there 
is nothing like the river bottom as a sure 
cure for corns—which will probably be 
knocked off thereby if not disposed of 
otherwise. Most of the rocks, moreover, 
have a beautiful, slippery finish which is 
particularly conducive to foot health. 
Although I had taken a pair of rubber 
sneaks along for this feature of the 
journey, the same were never wet as I 
preferred to endure the super-Kniepp cure. 

In the eddy immediately beyond we 
found a very strong spring of fine cold 
water along the Pennsylvania shore. The 
spring is located opposite an island somie 
three miles below Hancock and which 
provided an ideal camp site for several 
parties encamped thereon. Not wishing 
to intrude and preferring, moreover, to be 
by ourselves, we pulled downstream about 
one-quarter mile and drew the how of 
Tub on the New York shore—the other 
shore (Pennsylvania) being in this in- 
stance, and generally, too precipitous for 
a camp site. However, for our further 
camps during the remainder of the trip 
we managed to secure a desirable site 
upon the Pennsylvania side; and which is 
preferable in view of the proximity of the 
railroad to the New York shore line. 

It was now 6 p. m., and, while I started 
out to cut seven stakes and a short tent 
pole, partner proceeded to build a fire- 
place and to unpack the baggage. As soon 
as we had the things more or less ship- 
shape and a fire started, both took a dip 



































PARTNER AND I GOING FAR NORTH 


in the river to wash and cool off, and then 
we proceeded to prepare our first meal, 
which consisted of the following: First, 
bouillon (consomme two tablets each)— 
better in stews—with one slice of toast 
each and two chunks (not slices) of roast 
beef which the folks at home had forced 
us to take along. Then we split the bass 
and with two pieces of bacon on each side 
broiled him until he was just right, and he 
certainly tasted fine and to the accom- 
paniment of a whippoorwill’s song. 

It was now the ninth hour of the even- 
ing of the first day, so taps were sounded 
and lights put out and we backed in, one 
at a time, through the opening of the tent. 
We took along as much of the baggage as 
would not inconvenience us; and after 
various contortions finally managed to get 
settled—though I do not believe that Part- 
ner succeeded in getting his lanky frame 
accurately adjusted to the angles of the 
tent until well toward the end of the trip. 
The night was exceedingly close and 
warm; and recalling the advice of the in- 
ventor of the pack blanket as to roasting to 
death therein during the summer season, 
I did not lace myself in but merely laid 


the pack over me. The browse bag, upon 
which I lay, was entirely empty, for we 
did not have time to cross the river to 
hunt browse and the sand appeared suffi- 
ciently soft. Even with this covering I 
was too warm; but by adjusting the 
amount of body covered I managed to 
finally strike a comfortable balance. Part- 
ner was doing very nicely and lay fairly 
soft with the greater portion of his two 
blankets beneath him, for but little cover- 
ing was required. At daybreak we crawled 
out, looking eagerly for the sun, which 
was trying its best to show itself after 
a heavy shower during the night, and 
which kept on trying for the rest of the 
day but with only fair success. The 
ground being sandy was comparatively 
dry, and some of the logs of the previous 
night’s fire were still smoldering so there 
was no great difficulty in starting the fire, 
as we had kept a few pieces of wood in the 
tent over night and with these burning 
we dried out the wet and damp wood. 
After breakfast we shaved, brushed up 
and packed most of the luggage, took a 
picture or two of our first headquarters 
and then rowed upstream to take on a 
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supply of water for the day at the spring. 
On our return, the baggage was piled 
aboard, and about 11 a. m. Tub was head- 
ed downstream for Lordville. Shortly 
after the noon hour we passed Stockport 
(on our left) and a skort distance below 
this town we landed for lunch, which con- 
sisted of more chunks of roast beef, a 
piece of toast each and some Erbswurst 
soup. Then off again until 4 p. m. and 
without any particular incident, although 
some of the rifts were becoming troub- 
lesome because of the dropping water 
level. After wandering up and down a 
most beautiful eddy—very deep, full of 
large rocks and famed for fish—some two 
miles above Lordville, looking for a suit- 
able camp site, we finally located a very 
pretty spot near the head of the eddy and 
upon the Pennsylvania side. This was 
full of poison ivy, but as we appeared to 
be immune to the same we proceeded to 
make camp for the night. This time we 
had plenty of browse on hand which was 
placed beneath the floor of the tent, as 
per directions from the tent-maker and 
the wisdom of which is apparent, for the 
less actually placed within the tent in addi- 


tion to the occupants the better for all 
concerned. 

The wind which had been moving 
around to the northwest all day had now 
fairly well settled in that quarter and was 
blowing steadily, and continued to blow 
steadily for the next two days. I knew 
what a N.W. breeze in this section meant, 
and accordingly laced one side of the 
cover to the bag. I also warned Partner 
to put on some extra clothing for I had 
my doubts about the two blankets. He 
heeded the advice, and later yelled for 
more. Just about as I was ready to fall 
asleep, he jabbed me in the ribs and con- 
veyed the welcome news that it was rain- 
ing again. Out for me d la B. V. D. and 
pull in a few of the perishables and cover 
up some with the poncho. The rain, how- 
ever, was light and I do not think lasted 
very long. At any rate, the next morning 
at 5.15 we arose to find a most beautiful 
day awaiting us—a day such as only those 
who have experienced a late summer N.W. 
breeze in the country can appreciate. 
For two days there was hardly a cloud 
visible and the atmosphere was wonder- 
fully clear, and also, it might be added, 
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MAP OF THE ROUTE 


cool—-especially at night. Even that 
morning we lost no time in getting some- 
thing hot started. As we wanted to make 
Long Eddy before night, we got away 
early, about 8.45, for, with the river in 
the condition it was and with a strong 
wind sometimes blowing directly against 
us, I realized that we had a full day’s 
work ahead—and we had. But we could 
not resist a try at the bass in this eddy, 
and I still do not understand why our only 
result was a chub, for if there is an eddy 
for bass to be in this is certainly the one. 
On we went, passing Equinunk on our 
right just below a large island at the foot 
of the eddy we had left—take the left 
hand fork. if you expect to get through, 
and even here we found a place where 
the river was navigable through a run 
only slightly wider than the boat, but we 
certainly did shoot through it in grand 
style. The eddy at Equinunk is a very 
beautiful one and terminates a short dis- 
tance above the Lordville bridge. Passing 
under the bridge, with Lordville on the 
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left, we shot through two rifts and ar- 
rived at another of those delightful ed- 
dies which must be seen for they cannot 
be adequately described. Here we stopped 
for a dip and lunch, which latter consist- 
ed of a small can apiece of mock turtle 
soup and a piece of bread spread with 
devilled ham, which comes in convenient, 
Hat sealed cans readily opened with a 
pen-knife. Our fire we built on the New 
York side of the river on a thinly wooded 
elevation which, when the river is nor- 
mal, is probably an island—-an ideal camp 
site, and showing evidence of having re- 
cently been occupied for this purpose. 
Then for three hours we struggled down 
the river before reaching Long Eddy, the 
rift immediately before the same being a 
ford with the water pretty nearly taken 
out of it. Long Eddy is certainly aptly 
designated, for it took us about three- 
quarters of an hour to row through it, 
and before leaving I landed Partner for 
mail and told him to meet me further 
downstream, as I would look for a camp 
site meanwhile. Scen | was in swift wa- 
ter, then a little smooth water and then 
cne of the grandest rifts of the river. 
Even with the low water, there was plenty 
here and running at a high rate, also 
plenty of rocks beautifully placed so that 
with quick manipulation one may pass be- 
tween them without any trouble. Tub 
made a record here; and I regretted very 
much that Partner was ashore for he cer- 
tainly would have enjoyed the shoot, no 
getting out to push and hardly a scrape. 
At the foot of the rift is Basket Eddy, 
into which Basket Creek empties, the eddy 
being a noted one for bass. On the Penn- 
sylvania side we found a fairly comfort- 
able camp site, and while waiting for Part- 
ner to return I got things in order. This 
night we made a try at pancakes and fine 
they certainly did taste, of a crisp moon- 
light night. We served therewith hard 
sauce consisting merely of a mixture of 
sugar and butter, though on this particular 
occasion it included also a raw egg which 
Partner had speared with his fork. The 
night was a most beautiful one with the 
country flooded with moonlight, and after 
a little stroll and some pipe we were 
mighty glad to turn in after our hard 
day’s work. But it was cold—both sides 
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were laced to the browse bag and from 
which I watched Partner dress—not un- 
dress—to go to bed, putting on one layer 
after another and finishing with the red 
fiannel lining of my pack-blanket wrapped 
around his neck and shoulders—first a 
woolen bathing suit, then the unmention- 
ables, corduroy trousers and flannel shirt, 
then a sweater and finally two blankets— 
for once he looked respectably filled out 
for his 5 feet 10% inches. I believe he 
was cold at that, while 1 in my little pack 
was as comfortable as could be. Perhaps 
to get square on me for this, or in trying 
to locate a warm spot, he rolled upon the 
tent pole which with the camera hanging 
thereon landed on me and startled me 
from a sound sleep with visions of a 
bull charging the tent, for we had heard 
cattle in the vicinity just before retiring. 
After straightening up the tent, we slept 
through till morning when we packed up 
again and started downstream about 8.15. 
In about two hours we passed under Kel- 
lam’s bridge where there is another fine 
eddy full of rocks and very long. At noon 
time, we reached Hankins, on our left; 
but had the misfortune just before of split- 
ting one of our oars in coming through 
a rift. We managed to patch it up suffi- 
ciently to see us through the rest of the 
trip; but it certainly was a lame oar and 
it gave one heart failure in going through 
a rift when just about to give a strong pull 
on the oar to avoid a rock to feel it give 
way and Tub, of course, refused to head 
where we wanted her to go. The boat 
pole helped some. At Hankins, Partner 
went ashore for mail and telegrams, but 
fortunately there was nothing to annoy us. 
Meanwhile I heated up a can of concen- 
trated two portion ox-tail soup and made 
a few pieces of toast for our noon-day 
lunch. 

In building the fire here, a discovery 
was made which proved of value dur- 
ing the remainder of our cooking opera- 
tions and which we shall hereafter em- 
body in our mess kit. I found a strip 
of metal 3 to 4 inches in width, and after 
separating the same into two lengths of 
about 10 inches, placed them over one 
end of the side walls of the furnace. In 
this position they serve as a first-rate 
toaster or as a support for the soup-bowls, 
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coffee cups, etc., as well as a warming plate. 

Our intention was to make Israel Tyler’s 
Eddy, about 3% miles above Callicoon, 
and to stay there for the two following 
nights. This eddy is one of the beauti- 
ful ones and is full of bass, as is also the 
portion of the river between Hankins and 
the said Tyler’s eddy. After considerable 
hard work, we reached the rift at the head 
of Tyler’s eddy. This rift serves as a 
ford and of all the rifts we struck on our 
trip was the limit. There was a portion 
of perhaps 200 feet where there wasn’t 
enough water to float a peanut. Tub re- 
fused to budge, though we pushed and 
pulled and cussed and swore until we had 
visions of throwing over the ballast. After 
some time and when we were pretty near- 
ly exhausted and thoroughly disgusted, 
our eyes lighted upon the hemlock pole 
which saved the day. For, by one of us 
prying Tub at the stern, and the other 
pulling at the bow, we managed grad- 


ually to move into deeper water. Then 
we headed straight for Israel Tyler’s 


house for drinking water as we were 
thoroughly dried out and the water pail 
was empty. Across the river was a little 
knoll where we made our last camp. 
Next morning, bright and early and be- 
fore breakfast, we made our first real try 
for the bass and with some success, for 
within one hour and a half we had six 
bass actually caught and a number more 
hooked. There were no particularly large 
ones in the mess, though we kept three as 
we expected to have company for dinner. 
A little more fishing later in the day, 
until darkness interfered, but without very 
much success; and right here we might 
remark on the cussedness of black bass. 
Between 6 and 8 a. m. they bit beautifully; 
all day they refused to bite, as will be testi- 
fied to by the occupants of three boats who 
stuck it out most of the day, and toward 
evening it was not much better, although 
conditions were practically ideal. Supper 
over, we doped it out over our pipes, 
agreeing that we had had one of the finest 
times of our lives, regretting only that it 
was now all over but the shouting, for 
early next morning we would pull up 
stakes for good and return to civilization 
—-so-called—ready and better equipped to 
take up the battle for another long season. 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 
VIII—Goose Shooting 


EESE are hard birds for the novice 

to judge. A Canada goose is a big 

bird, and simple human instinct is 
sure to insist that large flying objects 
are both close to us and moving slowly. 
Nothing but long experience and close 
cbservation will prevent a hunter from 
swearing that a goose at forty yards is 
nearer than a teal at the same distance— 
neither can he be persuaded that the teal 
is not flying the faster. I have killed very 
few geese at forty yards and over which 
did not fall an unreasonable distance away 
from me. 

Certain errors of the beginner we might 
as well assume as highly probable. The 
goose will loom up so hugely, appear so 
close in, that our eager youngster is going 
to snap straight at the mark under the 
impression that it is so big he cannot 
miss, or he will whack away at the bulk 
of the flock, fancying they are so grouped 
that failing to hit at least one is out of 
the question. 

Though one cannot measure distance in 
the air with a tape-measure, yet I have 
attempted a careful estimate of the space 
between geese when they are flying in 
regular formation, finding it from seven to 
ten feet. The length of the fowl from tip 
to tip, as given by Audubon, is 41 inches, 
and we may assume that he is three feet 
long when a-wing. Three feet from an 
average distance apart of eight leaves five 
feet of open space between the birds, alto- 
gether too much air and too little goose 
along that line for a chance shot to do 
much damage. 

As is true of ducks, geese must be sin- 
gled out and the aim directed at some par- 
ticular bird, for of all the fowl I know the 
least execution seems to be secured when 
geese are snapped. We must swing with 
geese, for the swing alone will give us an 
inkling of the speed of the birds, and the 


necessity of a good long lead. Flock shots, 
even when the fowl are seemingly bunched 
in the air, are a delusion and a snare. The 
whole air may appear to be filled with 
legs, necks, wings and bodies, yet the shot 
will find an amazing amount of room be- 
tween. Probably the true explanation is 
that the eye is so taken up with the birds 
that it quite fails to note air space. 

The apparent size of the fowl is, of 
course, an indication of how near he is, 
yet it is a most deceptive ground for 
making our estimate of range. Better than 
size is feather markings. When the colors 
no longer blend, when the bill can be dis- 
tinguished from the head, when the white 
bar on cheek is sharp, when the gleam of 
the eye can be caught, we may be fairly 
assured that the big fellows are within 
range. 

It is to be kept in mind that in goose 
shooting a man cannot stand up to use his 
eyes in a normal manner. He is down in 
a pit, head beneath the level of the ground, 
and he must stay down. Not daring to 
turn his head for a peep, seeing the geese 
if at all but with half an eye, a fair esti- 
mate of distance is not so easy as it might 
be. An old goose shooter relies largely 
on his ears, being able to tell within a few 
feet of where the fowl are by the whiff 
of their wings. When the hunter dare 
not raise his head to note the maneuvers 
of the coming flock, a good line on their 
actions can be had from noting the be- 
havior of the live decoys, granted you 
have some. By a turn of their heads, a 
twist of bodies, an increased excitement, 
they will tell us precisely what the incom- 
ing flock is doing. On pain of surely 
losing an opportunity, never turn the face 
squarely toward the geese when they are 
low down and coming, for the instant they 
note anything unusual they split and climb. 
Then the shooter must hesitate an instant 
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to get the new line of flight and pick his 
mark, or crack into the bunch and miss 
them all. As in all wildfowl shooting, 
the surest and easiest shot is the one de- 
livered ere the birds are aware of danger. 
Let me tell you something that an old 
goose hunter told me. He said that it 
took twice the shock to kill a goose dead 
in the air, after he was scared and fight- 
ing for life, that was demanded when he 
was winging peacefully along—the sur- 
prise just half scares him to death. 

Style of swing, rapidity of swing, and 
manner of swinging are going to vary with 
every individual. Should I become didac- 
tic about how to swing and where to 
hold my advice may do somebody more 
harm than good. In my own style of 
shooting, a passing goose will surely be 
killed, if under thirty yards, and I swing 
past maintaining the muzzle movement 
and pulling trigger when about a length 
of the bird in front. The man with a 
more “rapid” gun might shoot at the 
fowl’s head, and the lad who checked 
his piece at the moment of pulling would 
need to make greater allowance. It is 
the same old story; to shoot well a man 
must know himself as well as his bird. 

The side shot, where the geese have 
seen nothing to upset them, being within 
easy range, is almost as simple as though 
the birds were at rest. Most of the 
first shot misses result from the geese 
observing the spring of the marksman 
from his pit—they having time enough to 
alter their course before the shot reach 
them. It is highly important that the 
first barrel catch the big fellows napping; 
it then confuses them and they lose their 
heads, bunching together in place of es- 
caping in prompt goose fashion. For the 
matter of that I have never favored 
the jumping erect business except in case 
of absolute necessity or when the game 
is so close that it must hazard both bar- 
rels in easy range. Take a position in 
the pit that you can shoot from and keep 
it until the first shot is fired, maybe both 
of them—and keep two guns out of one 
pit. 

At thirty yards and under, lead need 
worry us little, provided we have a fast 
and true swing; nor need overhead shots 
concern us greatly—simply swing up 
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from the rear, cover the bird and pass 
him until his head is hidden and fire— 
the result must be a kill—gun being a 
good one, load well balanced, shot cor- 
rect size, shooter having due control of 
his weapon and himself. When, how- 
ever, the bird is from thirty-five to sixty 
vards away, we must lead correctly, mak- 
ing due allowance for speed and angle 
of mark as well as distance from the gun. 

Theoretical lead, or lead computed from 
speed of mark, distance of target and ve- 
locity of shot, is so deceptive that I hesi- 
tate to give it. Yet, by way of impressing 
the necessity of giving some lead, I| shall 
give the theoretical lead for a Canada 
goose passing the gun at right angles at 
a distance of fifty yards. The bird, if 
under full head of steam, will be flying 
at about one hundred feet a second; very 
often, let me add, the speed will be less, 
owing to his having checked his flight to 
alight or for other purpose. Not taking 
this into consideration, we will estimate 
his speed at one hundred feet. The aver- 
age velocity of the shot over the range 
we will take at seven hundred feet per 
second, which will give us the time of the 
shot over the course as 3/14 of a second, 
during which time the bird would cover 
twenty-one feet, the theoretical lead. A 
good swing would cut this theoretical lead 
in two, giving us an actual hold in ad- 
vance of the mark of about ten feet. This 
looks considerable, taken in feet, but at 
fifty yards up in the air, comparing it with 
lengths of the bird, it will not look too 
much or be too much, either, for the aver- 
age marksman. 

Being an expert wildfowl shot, the 
gunner may reduce lead to two lengths 
of the bird at the distance, and I believe 
that few will be able to do better than 
this, though some may assert that they 
do not lead at all, merely swinging past 
and pulling in front. My own idea is that 
those marksmen who are firmly convinced 
that they do not lead passing wildfowl 
do so nevertheless, their correct lead be- 
ing made subconsciously or unconsciously. 
One thing is certain: it is better to lead 
tco much than too little, for a goose can- 
not be killed dead in the air if struck 
anywhere back of the middle of the body. 
He may fall and probably will die eventu- 
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ally if struck too far back, but there is 
no certainty of retrieving him. The head, 
neck and under the wing are the vulner- 
able spots on a wild goose, though, of 
course, if near enough, we may drive such 
a weight of lead through him as to bring 
him down wherever he may be hit. 

I am not one of those who advocate 
shooting at the head of a goose with fine 
shot. Of course, hit him in the head and 
neck if you can, but generally be satisfied 
to land on him anywhere; a shotgun is 
built that way, anyhow. This reminds me 
of what an old darkey market shooter said 
of how he killed his woodcock. Sam 
brought in a dozen fine cock to sell at the 
tourists’ hotel, and an admiring guest, 
noting the forlorn appearance of the black 
man’s rusty firelock, asked him if he had 
killed all those handsome birds on the 
wing. 

“Yaz-uh,” replied the disgusted darkey, 
who fancied fun was being poked at him; 
“shot um on de wing, shot um on de haid, 
shot um on de tail—shot um eb’ry-whah!” 

Geese must be shot in precisely that 
way—“eb’ry-whah.” 

As in duck shooting, just accept it as a 
fixed fact that if firing at a flock of geese, 
every shot after the first barrel must be 
sent high. The fowl may have passed the 
gun, may reason that their safest course 
is to keep right on as fast as their wings 
will carry them, yet goose logic never tells 
him to get any closer to the ground when 
there is a roaring shotgun under him— 
he’s just bound to rise. If shot at from 
the rear, probably a foot above will center 
him, but if beating back and up or out and 
up, the aim should be from two to four 
feet above his head, depending of course 
on distance as well as the angle and speed 
of his climb. Let me be emphatic about 
this: you get above that goose when you 
see him start to climb; get farther above 
him than you think you need to—it’s safer. 
It is the same thing when you have stalked 
geese and they spring from the ground or 
water. In the nature of things they must 
be climbing—climbing fast enough to rise 
a foot while the shot are under way. I 
think that two misses in three where the 
fowl have jumped and are beating into the 
wind facing the gun are due to under 
shooting. Mostly these are, to the marks- 
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man, inexplicable misses, the goose being 
right on top of his sight and coming 
straight toward him. 

Before taking up the question of a gun 
for geese, | have a word to say on the 
subject of shot. The shot pellets do the 
actual execution; certain sizes of missiles 
are best adapted to the work, and certain 
gauges of guns are best adapted to those 
missiles. It is a generally recognized 
truth that the larger the shot the bigger 
the bore from which they should be fired 
Many advise No. 9 shot for a twenty- 
e‘ght gauge to be used on quail, while the 
same man would place 7% in his 12-bore 
gun for like service. We haven’t space to 
go into the reasons for this, scientifically, 
but, just for the present, will accept it as 
a fact that big guns best handle big shot. 

The English are great advocates of BB 
shot for goose shooting, while Americans 


are almost unanimous in_ preferring 
smaller pellets. It should be known in 


this connection, however, that American 
and English shot do not run evenly in 
size according to numbers. American 
BB’s contain 56 pellets to the ounce, while 
English run 84; Tatham’s No. 2 is nearly 
the same size as English BB’s (86 to the 
ounce). It is apparent, then, the English- 
man is not very far wrong in his prefer- 
ence for BB’s, since American No. 2 
about as near goose shot as anything to 
be had. 

For wing-shooting, American BB’s are 
hardly to be recommended for any gun 
smaller than an eight gauge, though if a 
man desired to shoot at sitting flocks at 
long range he might find them useful; 
same with buckshot. We are supposed to 
be wing-shooting, though, and must have 
pellets which will pattern as well as pene- 
trate. My own notion is that the choice 
lies between No. 2 and No. 3 in a gun 
which will throw enough of them to pat- 
tern up to the requirements. For a 12 
gauge, especially a modified 12, we might 
have to use 4’s—never anything smaller. 

A Canada goose is a big mark; very 
frequently, no matter what the conditions, 
he must be taken at long range or not at 
all, and we are looking for shot which 
retain force enough to kill him up to sixty 
yards. No. 4 shot will hardly do this, 
while 2’s or 3’s will; hence a preference 


is 
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should be given to a weight of pellet cer- 
tain to do the work. 

I am quite aware that a great many 
experienced goose shooters recommend 
small shot. California sportsmen advise 
5’s for all geese smaller than Canadas, 
and others in the West are ready to affirm 
that No. 6 shot have done cleaner execu- 
tion for them than any other size. It is 
the old story of a man being biased by 
his personal experience. On a time a 
hunter killed an elephant with a .256 
Mannlicher, and thereafter he refused to 
listen with patience where a larger arm 
was favored for the big pachyderm. Of 
course, much depends on the gun and its 
pattern. Better strike a fowl with 6's 
than to splatter around him with BB’s, 
maybe; yet there is no certainty of kill- 
ing a goose with 6’s at distances above 
thirty-five yards; I have shot at too many 
of them when working ducks to have any 
personal doubt on the subject. 

While in a great measure the gun 
should govern the size of pellet to be shot 
from it, still, for geese, the sizes can 
hardly vary effectively from 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
depending on gauge and the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the arm. Shot of other 
sizes than those given are makeshifts; 
likewise, guns of gauge other than 8, 10, 
or 12 are makeshift goose guns—my 
opinion, 

Goose shooting must be taken as long- 
range work and every consideration given 
to the gun and the size of shot which will 
insure a goose at fifty yards or over. 
Birds close in we need not consider, be- 
cause they will be taken care of by any 
size of shot or any sort of a gun. Of 
course, in long-range shooting, pattern 
must not be overlooked, but remember 
that large shot make a higher percentage 
in a given circle than smaller pellets— 
this applying particularly to goose guns. 
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Henry Sharp gives the pattern of a West- 
ley Richards 12-bore gun, 50 yards, as 50 
per cent with No. 4 shot and 36 per cent 
with No. 7’s. Not every gun may show 
a like difference, but I believe the average 
piece will pattern from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher with No. 2 shot than it will with 
6’s. The reason for this—theoretical rea- 
son—is that all the outer pellets in the 
load—those coming in contact with the 
barrel as the shot are hustled out—become 
more or less deformed. If slightly scraped 
or dented, a small pellet will not fly true, 
while a large missile has such weight that 
even if slightly dented it will keep its 
course and be found in the pattern. The 
longer the course shot over, the greater 
the number of small pellets which drop 
out; hence the farther away the target is 
placed the greater the advantage shown 
by large shot, considering the subject 
alone from the standpoint of pattern. 

Furthermore, large shot retain their 
initial velocity much better than small. 
An English authority gives the remaining 
velocity of No. 2 shot as 750 feet at forty 
yards; No. 6 as 668 feet—this when the 
shot are given the standard English ve- 
locity of 1,050 feet over a 20-yard course. 
Additionally, let it be noted, large shot 
show less friction, less breech pressure, 
and less recoil than fine shot, so larger 
charges can be used. An ounce and a 
half of No. 2, 3, or 4 shot can be fired 
from a 10-bore without any hint being 
given of an overload, which might not be 
true were the shot No. 8. 

A single pellet of No. 2 shot has a 
striking force of 6.31 foot pounds at forty 
vards, while that of a No. 6 has but 1.96 
foot pounds. Give this due consideration, 
for at sixty yards the difference will be 
much greater. I am merely giving these 
figures as an instance of where theory 
well supports practise. 


(To be continued) 


IN OUR OCTOBER ISSUE BEGINS ONE OF THE BEST 


HUNTING STORIES EVER PENNED. 


“NORTHERN GAME 


TRAILS” BY DAN J. SINGER—GRIZZLY BEAR, MOOSE, 
SHEEP, GOAT, CARIBOU—IT’S AS FINE A YARN AS YOU 
EVER READ AND THERE WILL BE FOUR INSTALLMENTS. 
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HARRIMAN’S LODGE, SOUTHERN OREGON 


THE PRIZE RAINBOW OF KLAMATH LAKE 


BY H. W. 


Third Grand Prize Rainbow Trout, Fu 
T was in the early part of May that 
| Mr. and Mrs. Williams, my wife’s 
parents, started to tour the State of 
California. They left us with the under- 
standing that when possible just to let 
them know and we should join them and 
go on a fishing trip up into Oregon. 

Just as soon as they left I began haul- 
ing out guns, fishing paraphernalia, re- 
painting rods, polishing up spoons and 
cleaning guns. I also spent most of my 
spare time standing in front of sporting 
goods stores and contemplating just how 
much more stuff I could possibly—no, not 
need—but take. 

By the end of June the smell of the 
woods got too strong for me to tolerate 
the dust of the office, and the song of the 
birds distracted my mind from the din of 
the city. Why, I could almost hear the 
whiz of the reel on the rod! So my 
wife and I sent our message, and July 
the third found us, bag and baggage, well 
tucked into her father’s car and we 
started on our way. The folks had had 
just about enough of hotel fare and 
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1913 Prize Fishing Contest. 


really our ride looked like a dash for 
liberty. The days found us just “eating 
off the miles” and the nights in such 
places as Sacramento, Bairds (the Gov- 


ernment has a salmon fish hatchery 
there), on by Castle Craig, Shasta 
Springs and to Sisson Tavern (a State 


fish hatchery there). They told my wife 
that she could not go through the hatch- 
ery until she could say “Sisson Fish 
Hatchery” three times in succession with 
a great velocity of speed. She has rather 
a steady tongue and mastered the phrase 
and in we traveled on her laurels. (You 
might try it if you want some fun). 

Please excuse me for keeping you here 
a minute, but it was such an interesting 
sight to watch the development of the 
fish (trout of all kinds from the little 
egg to the big 10 or 12 pounder) and to 
all sportsmen it is interesting to know 
that without exception the trout are kept 
in running water and every little fish 
faced up stream. 

The day after that found us traveling 
for miles through pine forest, rich with 
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wild lilac and lovely Oregon lilies. We 
arrived from there over mountain-shelved 
roads and hairpin curves into Klamath 
Falls, there got our bearings and followed 
a not too discernable road over to the 
place called Harriman Lodge. (The old 
private hunting grounds of the late E. H. 
Harriman). It was just dark, and soap 
and water and supper and sleep were the 
only things that interested us. 

The old lodge is now used as office 
and reading place, while the cabins are 
scattered about the grounds. Our cabins, 
my wife’s and my own, were composed 
of two rooms, bedroom and bathroom, 
each as large as the other—about all the 
comforts of home. 

The next morning found us awake 
bright and early—Oh, and something we 
Southern Californians are not used to, the 
gentle song of Mr. Mosquito—very charm- 
ing indeed! In fact, the one in our cabin 
was but a grain of sand compared to his 
many relations on the outside of the net- 
tings. Determined that no one should 
get ahead of us we hustled up and got 
ready for fishing. Out we started, happy 
as larks. Ten o’clock found us empty- 
handed and mighty hungry. Our enthu- 
siasm was too great to allow breakfast 
to monopolize more than half an hour, 
and out we started again. Four o'clock 
brought us home with a little string of 





MY WIFE AND “THAT TROUT” 











A FEW FAIR ONES WHICH PRECEDED ‘TIlE 
BIG STRIKE 


about four trout and over to the camp 
to the cook they went. 

The next day we tried some of the little 
streams that empty into the lake and got 
mostly mosquito bites. However, my 
wife caught a nice four or five pounder, 
but when we came in we discovered that 
two other young ladies had been out with 
the same guide and landed some four fish, 
the largest being some eight or nine pounds. 
Fishing seem to be our main sport. We 
just stopped long enough to eat, and 
sometimes took our food with us, de- 
termined not to be outdone. Some days 
the wind blew and made rowing real 
work, but both myself and wife are good 
at the oars and nothing daunted us and 
we were determined, blister our hands as 
we might, that we were going to land a 
fish so big that we would not have to blis- 
ter our consciences telling about it. 

This one morning found us in perfect 
trim. I started rowing and my wife put 
out her line. All you could hear was 
steady row of the oars and an occasional 
flight of a white pelican as we came too 
near. Suddenly a whirr—‘I got him, I 
got him,” I heard her say, and just then 
you should have seen that monster! He 
gave one fine jerk and, lo! nothing but a 
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Bw. W. 


RAINBOW TROUT 

piece of dead line was left.on the reel, 
and a more disappointed soul you never 
saw! Well, maybe that fish was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, but he 
sure has a gold and silver one in there 
now. I immediately started searching 
for another spoon. 

“No, you needn’t look for another. It’s 
your turn now; besides, I am going to 
row.” 

So she reached over for the oars. Just 
then I heard her say, “Oh!!!"—and I 
looked around. There, out in the middle 
of that lake, where a dozen streams’ seem 
to flow in and out, you should have seen 
those fish jump! 

“I suppose that old fish has gone off 
with my spoon and is telling all the rest 
the joke of how I lost him,” said she. 
“Come on, I’m going to row out that way 
and you just get ycur line ready, ‘cause 
I’m going to see one of those fish in this 
boat before we go in.” 

Well, fishing after that was in real 
earnest. The rowing had to be done quite 
steadily, so as to keep the spoon in good 
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condition. I felt a couple of nibbles and 
suddenly a good jerk and out that line 
whizzed. She had to back-oar a couple 
of times to catch up with that fish. He 
jumped and made a swerve toward the 
boat. | wound up line so quickly that I 
feared maybe I’d lost him; but now an- 
other jerk, another length of line—maybe 
that fellow didn’t jump—and each time 
I'd try to gain just a little. He was 
game and in perfect trim. Why, he could 
jump further, and turn a_somersault 
with more agility than an acrobat, and 
further deceive one into thinking that he 
had got away by his swift swimming 
toward the line, but I tried to keep a 
tight line, and each time he jumped | 
knew | had him hooked. Just when my 
fingers began to feel almost too cramped 
to turn that reel, 1 noticed he began to 
tire; then began the game of who tired 
first, and a couple of times I| felt as 
though he never would come in. But 
man’s endurance is the greatest and soon 
we had him alongside the boat swimm:ng 
and playing, but a tired fish. 


The landing net had been forgotten 
and I had one moment of anxiety as to 


whether at the last minute the trophy 
should not be in my hands when my wife 
reached over and gently drew the line 
near to where I sat. His fight was ended 
—his play gone, but I give him credit for 
giving to me one of my most pleasant 
days of sport and being able to enter for 
a trophy in FIELD AND STREAM. I have 
him mounted and hung in my den—a 
sight of which I am well proud of show- 
irg, along with my collection of ducks 
and skins of foxes, cats, mountain lions 
and coyotes, which I take a great deal 
of pleasure in getting. He weighed 12 
pounds and 15 ounces, length 33 inches, 
girth 16% inches. 

On the plaque on which my trojan fish 
is mounted | have arranged my Bassel 
Flv Rod, Climax Reel, Kingfisher Line, 
and even the Hendryx No. 5 Copper 
Spoon, to which all due credit must be 
given for the landing of the prize catch. 




















THE BEARCAT LANDING A BASS IN FRONT OF OUR CAMP BEFORE BREAKFAST 


A WEEK’S END WITH ROD AND GUN 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF TAKING CERTAIN BASS AND TROUT IN THE BERKSHIRES COMBINED 
WITH TRAP SHOOTING AND CAMPING 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HE answer to what to do with a 

week’s end holiday is not easy to 

the ardent sportsman. All through 
the summer, spring and fall they come, a 
few days here and there, over Memorial 
Day, the Fourth, Labor Day, a combina- 
tion of three or four holidays in a cluster, 
too short for any extended trip, tanta- 
lizingly long enough to get in a few days 
in the open—hunting or fishing—if only 
one knew of a place where there would 
be game enough to reward the effort and 
expense of a short camping trip. And 
the answer is not easy. Limit your dis- 
tance to a hundred miles from any big 
city and then count over the places where 
you can be sure to get a good mess of 
bass, a good creel of trout or a weighty 
bag of birds. Now, honest, would you 
not consider a few birds or none as fair 
average luck in any of the places you can 
call to mind, with only a day or so at 


your disposal to go after them? Oh, yes, 
—you know a place where we—but the 
next time you took a friend up there who 
wanted to be shown, they didn’t bite a 
little bit and you came home with two 
small bass and an infinitesimal pickerel. 
It’s the old story, familiar enough, and in 
time you get tired of expending your 
precious holidays camping where it is all 
fishing and no fish, or all hunting and no 
birds. 

One good answer is to go join a hunt- 
ing and fishing club. I confess that this 
solution held little attraction for me. It 
seemed to deprive one of the essential 
freedom upon which American outdoor 
sport is based, that feeling of being at 
liberty to wander over the State’s land 
and take your share of the State's game 
as a citizen should and ought. But alas, 
the State, in spite of her excellent cov- 
erts, has allowed her citizens’ game to go 
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to waste, and has expended the moneys 
contributed to game preservation in po- 
litical ends, so that the citizen looking 
for his fair share will find that some game 
hog has been allowed to shoot or catch 
all of it, and there is mighty small pick- 
ings left. 

As a relief from these intolerable con- 
ditions, sportsmen have been forced to 
club together and buy parcels of wild 
land which they themselves can adequately 
protect against the game hog and the na- 
tive who thinks he has the right to shoot 
in season and out, with no regard for the 
laws of his State, simply because he hap- 
pens to be a resident and seldom meets a 
game warden. 

These clubs do not as a rule cost much 
to belong to—little enough to insure that 
you will have some game to shoot and 
some fish to catch when you do go afield, 
and they are an efficient answer to the 
problem of how to get good shooting and 
fishing near home. And they do help 
game conditions in the surrounding coun- 
try from the overflow of game from them 
onto the unprotected lands of the State. 
Until the State runs game farms and 
maintains hatcheries in some proportion 
to the ones operated by these clubs, the 
citizens cannot hope to have the sport 
that the clubs afford, yet time and again 
the State legislatures have refused game 
farm appropriations out of the ample 
funds which the hunters’ licenses provide 
them for that purpose. 

When Elt Warner first proposed a camp 
on the preserves of the Tunxis Club in 
Massachusetts, I couldn’t see anything in 
it. I had visions of a concrete trout pool 
loaded with liver-fed trout, a bass lake 
full of hand-fed bass, pheasants driven 
over your head in that dreadful English 
style, and tame mallards released from 
pens to be slaughtered before the guns of 
the rich in the name of sport. I couldn't 
close my eyes and see a wild forest of 
7,000 acres—more land than you could 
walk across in a day—a wild brush lake 
buried in the heart of the mountains full 
of leaping trout, wild as any in Canada 
and running from a pound and a half up, 
nor another big bass lake two miles long 
and half a mile wide where every third 
cast brought a strike, nor yet could I im- 


agine quantities of wild ducks, yellowlegs, 
and woodcock settling and nesting in these 
forest lakes simply because they were un- 
molested and the farmer’s boy couldn’t get 
out after them with the old musket in 
mid-summer. 

Warner has no imagination and no 
powers of description worth mentioning. 
He simply blazes off into babbling inco- 
herencies whenever he begins to talk about 
the Tunxis Club and always I just put it 
down as guff and craftily sidestepped any 
and all invitations to go there. But we 
went. Four of us, the Afrikander, the 
Cavalryman, the Bearcat and yours truly, 
the Sailorman, with all our duffle and a 
wad of provisions in my cook kit. 
Eighteen miles from the nearest railroad 
station, it was reached by climbing over 
the roof of the world, where, down in a 
mountain valley completely clothed in 
forests, was this little blue lake with 
plenty of hemlock and virgin timber on 
its shores. 

Tip, the president of the Club, clad in 
buckskins, met us and told us to pick out 
any camp site we preferred, anywhere in 
the 7,000 acres—it was all ours—and we 
soon had the tents pitched in a beauty 
hemlock grove on a small point jutting 
out into the lake. 

And here I first met Ben. I was in 
doubt as to who was the real president of 
that club until Ben coyly admitted that he 
was, but after that there was nothing for 
it but to pin the laurel wreath on him. 
Ben was electric, dynamic, original, un- 
wearying; just an eternal fountain of 
humor and josh. And he was no respecter 
of persons either, since for many years 
he had been Roosevelt’s own body servant 
—held Roosevelt, Lincoln and Washing- 
ton in his arms and was present at the 
Fall of Rome according to his own say-so 
—had been up San Juan Hill with Teddy 
and had also licked him when they were 
boys together down in Georgia. Ben had 
also served in the Philippine campaigns 
as a private in the “Fighting Tenth” col- 
ored cavalry, and has been so completely 
shot up in the wars that he has not a 
whole limb left to his body, whereupon 
we find him no longer militant but retired 
as general manager and president de facto 
of the Tunxis Club. One of the funniest 
































1. Trapshooting, the cavalryman up. 2. “Tip,” de jure president of the club. 3. A flock of young 
mallards. 4. The Bearcat after trout. 5. Netting a 1% pounder. 6. Ben—so handsome that if he looks 


at a squab his wife starts a squabble. 
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colored boys I have ever had dealing 
with—and I have been afield with not a 
few brethren who have delighted me with 
their native wit and humor. 

That night about eleven o’clock, after 
the camp had turned in, came a sound 





of stick-breaking, someone lumbering 
through the woods. It was Ben, guiding 
the delinquent Cavalryman who had 


missed the train and therefore could not 
arrive until late. 

“Heah he is, Sergeant, heah’s Marse 
Warner, jes’s I done tole y’u—in de 
woods, undeh er tree, a-settin’ on de tail 
ob his lonesome spine! Yasseh, de 
skeeters has got him by now shuah—no 
sah, he ain’t got no bottle on him, Ah 
done looked fo’ it maself—’specs he’s got 
it buried somewhar——” 

“Tha’s all right, Ben—you and I belong 
to the same lodge you know—just light 
me through these damn sticks, you old 
Filipino!” Thus the Cavalryman who 
came crashing into camp through the 
underbrush. 

The whole camp turned out to welcome 
the Swatty in his fine regimentals, find- 
ing him full of dignity and thirst. Soa 
flask was produced from somewhere and 
the Cavalryman’s more acute symptoms 
relieved, while Ben hovered around ex- 
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pectantly hoping that a drop or so might 
fall his way. 

They all had a drink—but me; a fine 
beginning in good sooth! 

Our camp is worthy of a brief note. 
The Afrikander and the Bearcat slept 
in shelter sleeping bags with pneumatic 
mattresses and rubberized flannel outer 
envelopes, which with the addition of 
a light all-wool blanket makes a great 
combination for warmth and comfort. I 
had my standard summer rig of forester 
tent and packsack sleeping bag, and a 
small wall tent for use by the Army com- 
pleted the outfit. 

After a sound night’s sleep in the forest 
ozone I arose betimes and started break- 
fast, having been elected chef, while the 
Afrikander soon joined me and we cooked 
a bang-up feed for the bunch. Then the 
tackle boxes were unlimbered and the bait 
casting rods jointed up. The Bearcat and 
I made a few casts from shore with float- 
ing lures just to try out our reels. We 
weren't looking for any particular trouble 
but at the second cast,—Bang! Bang !— 
two bass struck! Mine missed, but the 


Bearcat hooked his and landed him after 
a few minutes of play, a nice bass weigh- 
ing over a pound. That started the whole 
works for the boat, and three of us got 
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in leaving the other man to wash up. 
First round: in a row of not over quar- 
ter of a mile along the lake front, a 
dozen strikes to each line and five bass 
hooked and landed. Largest about 2% 
pounds; not bad, considering that the 
smallest did not go under a pound. We 
came back over the same route and the 
3earcat landed a three pounder; nothing 
to it! They hit topwaters, underwaters, 
pork rind, minnows,—any old thing that 
one happened to cast was pretty sure to 
receive a biff from some one of those 
pugnacious bulldogs of the deep, and fot 
pure fun and excitement such _ fishing 
filled the bill! We threw all but the big- 
gest back and kept only enough for lunch 
Presently we had arrived back at camp 
again and a new crew manned the rods 
The Cavalryman and the Afrikander had 
never cast before, so they were duly in- 
itiated into the Order of Backlashers, cul- 
minating with the Afrikander landing the 
biggest bass of the day! We two then 
stayed in camp and rigged up a camp 
eating table and a swinging larder, which 
we made out of the provision crate swung 
by marlin ropes between two trees from 
a cross pole, thus making it porcupine 
proof. Then we beat the tattoo for 
dinner. 
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“Some class to this lunch, eh?” gurgled 
the Cavalryman, his mouth full of fried 
bass and mulligan. ‘“You’d pay a couple 
of dollars a plate for it in little old New 
York—this is the life!” 

“Wait till you see the trout down at 
the lower lake,” put in the Bearcat, “we’re 
going there to look ’em over this after- 
noon, and believe me, you'll agree that the 
minnows will be safe and whales only 
creeled this time (referring to a trout 
trip of the year before when none caught 
exceeded nine inches). 

We passed the trap-shooting field o1 
the way to the lower lake. It was for- 
merly the pasturage of a farmer, now it 
does a much more respectable duty by 
providing a school of wing shooting for 
outdoorsmen. In a little bayou at the 
foot of this meadow was a boathouse full 
of canoes and we launched two of them 
and put forth down a 
lagoon croaking with immense bullfrogs. 
The Bearcat listened to them hungrily. 
“Say, kid, if we had a .22 or a red fly, 
maybe we wouldn’t have fried frogs’ legs 
to-night ! that bull-calf, will 
you! I’ve a good mind to go get him 
right now!” We hurried him past there, 
as he was already developing symptoms of 
turning the trout expedition into a frog- 


grass-bordered 


Listen to 





A NEAR VIEW OF THE PHEASANTRY 
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ging party. Soon the lake unfolded be- 
fore us, a wild brush lake full of alders 
and grass spots, surrounded by hemlock- 
clad hills. The insistent calls of yellow- 
legs floated out to us from somewhere up 
among the archipelago of brush islands, 
and soon a flock of them came upwind in 
answer to my calls. We counted seven, 
big “winter” yellowlegs, a stirring sight 
to any hunter, even though the time was 
June and they were out of season. Again 
the lake widened and became deep and 
cold and black. A dam lay at one end 
of it and another canoe with two of the 
club members fishing for brook trout was 
anchored near the dam. We got a picture 
of them landing a two-pounder after hov- 
ering about a short time and then went 
on to explore the trout brook which starts 
below the dam and runs for some miles 
through the club property. 

After spotting the likely pools and ma- 
king some further exploration of the lake, 
we went back to camp and that evening 
had a songfest around the camp fire, sev- 
eral more members having arrived during 
the afternoon, all of whom visited us at 
camp. The Bearcat threw a pretty bomb- 
shell into that camp meeting. “I'll bet a 
hundred dollars that Roosevelt will be 
nominated and elected the next President 
of the United States!” he vociferated. 
What followed had best be left to the 
imagination. Instantly men were on their 
feet everywhere and everyone wanted to 
be heard at once. The Bearcat was 
always good at “starting something,” es- 
pecially among a lot of red-hot outdoors- 
men, and we had a riot on our hands in 
less than three minutes. The anti-Roose- 
velt forces were having a rather sultry 
time of it by the time Ben got around to 
his heavy ammunition of personal reminis- 
cences of his adored “Massa,” and so a 
taxi was called for off the lake to carry 
away the slain, while the talk shifted to 
rifles and wound up with narratives of 
the most exciting experiences in big game 
hunting that had happened to each man 
present. 

Next morning all hands down to the 
trout lake, early. We made a flying start 
for we expected to catch all the trout for 
a picnic of twenty-two club members and 
their wives who were to meet us at the 
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Dam. But we reckoned without the Bear- 
cat. We just got him about twenty feet 
away from the dock when one of those 
monster bullfrogs let out a bellow like an 
Alabama coon (damn him for that!) and 
it was all off! 

“Gee whillikens,—will you look at the 
rhino?” yelled the Bearcat jumping over- 
board out of the canoe and wading into 
the marsh grass. “Get the red flies, 
quick! Here’s another as big as an ele- 
phant! And there’s another dad-pickled 
son of a sea cook bigger than a whale!” 
There was no heading him off. “Hey, I 
thought this was to be a trout expedi- 
tion; big ones you know!” I yelled des- 

 perately. 

“Trout, nothin’—anyone can get trout, 
any time—these are bullfrogs, man, and 
bigger than the Woolworth Building, each 
one of them,” swore the Bearcat. 
“There’s one that could swallow a cow— 
gimme that red fly and my trout rod, 
fellah, quick!” 

So the whole works went frogging. 
Three heroes, to whom lions and bull 
moose were mere child’s play went a-frog- 
ging—and caught nix. For these old bull- 
dodgers were wise in their day and gen- 
eration. They let you get within eleven 
feet of them and then, Chirrup! into the 
wet, a mile deep! You could tickle their 
nose with the red fly and they would stand 
for it—so long as you came not within 
ten feet. Then—an inch further—and 
good night! 

“Cap’s got the story,” said the Cavalry- 
man, looking at the Sailorman who had 
rigged him an alder pole with a treble 
hook on the end of it. With this I ap- 
proached a big he-one with the intention 
of hooking him over the back with it as 
I had often done frogging by night with 
a jack lantern from a canoe. They all 
turned to watch the doughty Cap and his 
idea. I got within the allotted ten feet 
and dared not approach an inch nearer. 
Slowly I reached the pole out over him. 
It just reached, and another inch placed 
it beyond him, in position to yank; also 
it set the canoe on the very verge of upset- 
ting. Then I yanked. Well,—I give you 
my word of honor that that frog weighed 
so many tons that instead of pulling him 
into the canoe he pulled me out of it; 
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well, anyhow, the next instant I was 
floundering in the marsh with a squealing 
frog jumping on the end of my hook 
and an uproar of laughter splitting the 
air. 

With that off our chest, we gave up 
frogging and sought the rendezvous, and 
found that the boys who had been fishing 
on the pond had plenty of trout for the 
whole crowd for lunch. 

We spent the afternoon at the traps, 
at the regulation game of “Pull! Dead!” 
twenty-one being high score. Then the 
real fun began. Have you ever tried 
standing in front of the traps and having 
the birds thrown right at you or right 
across your face? Believe me, they are 
some hard to hit! They come whirling 
at you and are over the gun before there 
is any chance to catch them over the 
barrels, and then it’s swing fast and lead 
ihem some four feet. Ben is a born tease 
and it did not take him long to find out 
which bird each man was weakest on, 
and from that time on the unlucky devil 
got just that particular bird and no other, 
accompanied with unlimited joshing from 
the trap-house. 

The next morning was our last day in 
the woods. We put in part of it fly-fish- 
ing for trout in the brook and also casting 
for them in the lake branches, the latter 
occupation falling to the Sailorman and 
his old side-kick the Afrikander. Next 
came an inspection of the game facilities 
of the preserve. We had already seen 
much grouse and woodcock sign about the 
lakes and several flocks of wiid ducks 
winging hither and yon. Supplementing 
this the club has a pheasantry, raising 
over a thousand pheasants, and a whole 
field of brood coops in which pheasant 
eggs are being hatched out by bantam 
hens, as the game keeper finds that the 
per cent of young chicks killed is much 
less than if the wild pheasant hens them- 
selves are allowed to take care of their 
offspring. Then there is a mallard pond 
with about seven hundred young mallards 
coming along, in addition to a consider- 
able stock of older birds and setting hens 
used for hatching purposes. Also the 
trout hatchery puts into the deadwater 
around the dam every year some 50,000 
fingerling trout. Strange to say, this 
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game-raising department is self-support- 
ing, as the sale from surplus eggs more 
than pays the expenses connected with it. 
In the fall, you not only get good birding 
in the mountains abeut the place, but on 
special occasions a pheasant drive is ar- 
ranged, for all the older birds are let out 
early in the fall and soon become wild 
cenizens of the surrounding forest. They 
can be walked up over a dog, as with 
grouse and woodcock; or, when there are 
a lot of guests present, part of them do 
duty as beaters and the rest take position 
in the fields bordering the forest and get 
some good wing shooting at driven pheas- 
ants. It is not hunting as we prefer it 
to the manor born, but it calls for first- 
class wing shooting, as anyone who has 
attended an itnglish shoot can tell you. 

I had a new .35 rifle to try out, and the 
boys wanted another go at those bass, so 
our party split up for the afternoon and 
each enjoyed the freedom of the outdoors 
in his own chosen manner. Then, that 
evening, a big feast at the club, speeches 
and story telling and we turned into our 
sleeping bags for the last time. Next day 
a long auto ride back to New York, 125 
miles, in the Bearcat’s auto, and our 
week’s end outing was over. 

It is certainly one answer to the ques- 
tion, Where shall I get some good fishing 
or hunting for a short trip near home? | 
do not say that it is the only answer, for 
I, in common with many other outdoors- 
men, have a string of retreats to which | 
can go and be assured of reasonable fish- 
ing or hunting in the wild lands of my 
own State. But, for the busy city man, 
who knows nowhere in particular to go, it 
is the very best solution of his difficulty, 
and the cost is insignificant compared to 
what he spends annually on the big game 
or big fishing trip which takes his yearly 
vacation. And, in addition, his summer 
family problem is solved, for one can 
leave his wife and kiddies in one of the 
bungalows along the lake, which he can 
build at small cost on a site which goes 
with membership, or put them up at the 
clubhouse throughout the week, running 
up from the city for week-end trips, leav- 
ing New York at four o’clock and getting 
into the clubhouse at nine o’clock in the 
evening. 
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MAKING YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Il. 
Tex : are two motives behind shot- 


gun ammunition reloading by the 
amateur. One is economy, the other 
is experiment. 

The man with the shotgun bug in his 
bonnet and the desire to see just what can 
be done with a gun and a large assortment 
of loads is compelled to fall back on the 
loading set—not necessarily the rEloading 
set, for of course he can use new casings. 
No store in the world carries a tenth of 
the combinations of different powders, cas- 
ings, wads, and shot loads that a crank 
may shoot in his experiments. 

The most common motive is economy. 
The only way to economize in this game 
is to use fired casings. There is abso- 
lutely no saving over factory stuff if you 
load new casings, even though you count 
your labor as the hole in the doughnut. 

Using the Pacific Coast standard of 
prices, the man reloading the 20 bore, the 
most saving of all bores to reload, figures 
about like this: Chilled shot, 9c _ per 
pound; 34-oz. loads equal, including any 
waste, about %c a load for the shot. 
Powder, 65c per can of 7 oz., equals be- 
tween .6 and .7c—7/10c to guard against 
typographical error—for each load, Wads 
and primers cost about 2/5c for each shell; 
less if bought in large quantities. Thus 
your shells cost about 1.6c per load, the 
cost ranging from 1%c to 2c, while even 
the 1%c cost should be lessened in the 
East by the use of cheap wads, buying in 
large quantities, and using moderate loads. 
On the Coast we pay so near to 3c each 
for 20-gauge shells of the best grade that 
there is no fun in the difference. 

The factory-loaded 20-bore shells cost 
within 5c a box of the price of 12-gauge 
shells, containing perhaps nearly 50 per 
cent more shot than the 20 bore and 30 
per cent more powder, to say nothing of 
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the larger casing, larger wadding, and 
greater amount of brass used in the shell 
head. 

Therefore, if you use a small-bore gun 
—20 or 28 bore—it is eminently sensible 
to reload, particularly if your evenings are 
all your own and you have access to spots 
where other gunners throw away their 
fired shells. In the case of the 28 bore, 
reloading—or, at least, loading new cas- 
ings—is your only hope of getting the 
most out of your little gun. 

I desire to say here, before going on, 
that I have no patience with the party who 
says he loads better shotgun ammunition 
than the factories. He does not, unless 
he is an expert of the highest class, and 
if he is one he knows enough about the 
game to appreciate that his most careful 
labors can’t beat the factory product 
enough to make the trouble worth while. 
We've got to use some other excuse for 
our trouble—and the cost and desire for 
experiment is ample to cover the case. 

Also, you'll find a most disgusting and 
most aggravating attitude on the part of 
men who should know better—the profes- 
sional gentlemen who are sent to boost 
along the game at the trap shoots—toward 
the man who reloads his shells. I’ve seen 
it too often to pass it as a case of indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy on the part of any one 
man. Having never fired reloaded shells 
in any open trap shoot, it is not a case of 
personal grouch, my reloading being for 
monkeying around with the 20 bore, but 
I’ve watched with huge disgust the sneer- 
ing attitude of these persons who make 
their living from the shooters if some man 
shows up who has not paid tribute to the 
ammunition factories. 

If a factory shell misfires, there is a 
huge haste to seize the shell “to send it 
back to the factory,’ which means to get 
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it out of sight; but if a hand load misfires 
there are sneers about “hand loads” and 
piker sports, etc. 

First, the tools you need. They range 
in elaboration from the pocket loader com- 
plete for $1—really an outfit that will re- 
load fired shells, although a slow process 
—up to the shell-loading machine for 
$7, an instrument very compiete in its 
way. 

lf you really intend to reload and want 
the conveniences, then this is about your 
list, using Ideal tools merely because they 
are the only ones brought up to the state 
of satisfaction that the shotgun man de- 
sires, 

Ideal Star Crimper for round crimp; 
Straightline de and re-capper; Straight- 
line hand loader; Ideal Powder Measure, 
or dip measure, costing about 30c, adjust- 
able down to % oz. Most of them run 
only to 1 oz. The powder measure is a 
great convenience, but not absolutely 
necessary if you use bulk powder for re- 
loading. Don’t try loading Ballistite or 
Infallible with one unless you. first throw 
every charge on the pan of a scale set for 
the right charge. 

Don’t bother with any resizing die un- 
less you are in a place of great scarcity 
ot empty casings and have to use those 
fired in some other gun with larger cham- 
ber than yours. Before starting on your 
shells, try them in your gun to see if they 
will chamber without undue pressure in 
seating them home. 

The first part of the performance is to 
decap your shell. Read the directions with 
the decapper and be sure the decapping 
pin is through the flash hole in the shell 
head before squeezing. In this, too, how- 
ever, the shell is so well handled that I 
have yet to break off a decapping pin. 
When you recap, seat your primer down 
hard; upon this depends clean, uniform 
ignition and freedom from actual misfires. 
Compare your work with the appearance 
of a factory-loaded shell. 

The next step is inserting the powder. 
Now, don’t follow the pathway of a thou- 
sand fools who knew all about smokeless 
powder except the precise appearance of 
a gun in which had been fired Ballistite 
loaded in a bulk measure. 

Roughly speaking, there are just two 
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sorts of shotgun smokeless in this country: 
Bulk, which means that the strength of 
the stuff is such that proper loads of it 
bulk the same as black-powder loads. No, 
they don’t weigh the same at all; but, bulk 
for bulk, dip for dip, they agree with the 
old black-powder dram measures. The old 
3%-dram load of black powder is repro- 
duced by the 3% bulk measure of modern 
smokeless bulk powder. This class takes 
in Dupont, E. C., Schultze, Deadshot, 
Amberite, Empire, etc. 

The other side of the family takes in 
the “Dense” smokeless powders, following 
closely the construction of powder used in 
high-power rifles—very dangerous if not 
loaded properly, and to be used only in 
high-base shells constructed for it. In this 
class are Ballistite, Infallible, green Wals- 
rode, etc. Read the dope on the can; some 
of it is to extol the powder within, but 
some of it is to tell you how to load it, 
and you want to read it carefully. 

Dense powders are used in much smaller 
doses than the bulk stuff, are loaded only 
by weight—20 grains or 18 grains for the 
20 gauge—and are loaded only in casings 
in which the room left by the small 
amount of the powder is taken up by lay- 
ers of pasteboard. If you get hold of one 
of these shells you cannot get the proper 
amount of bulk smokeless into it, so ex- 
amine the insides of the shells you pick up. 
Until you thoroughly find yourself, and 
know how to reload, let the dense powders 
alone; they are not for the tyro to fool 
with. 

If you’re using an Ideal measure, set 
the slide to dram mark called for by the 
instructions on the can, say 2% drams. 
This would then throw either 24 drams 
of black powder, or 2% drams of, say, 
E. C. or Schultze, and they would give 
nearly the same ballistic performance, 
only they would not weigh the same at all, 
the smokeless being about half the weight 
of the black; but they are not loaded by 
weight, and this does not concern you. 
This difference in the actual weight of the 
powder and the fact of the more complete 
burning of the smokeless is what makes 
the difference in the recoil of the old 
and the new powder. 

Fill all your shells with their proper 
powder loads. Arrange to knock down 
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the first dozen and spil! out the powder. 
This will teach you at the expense of re- 
filling a dozen shells not to put them where 
you or anyone else may knock them over 

With all the cases filled with powder, 
pour the remainder from the measure back 
into the can, loose the set screws of the 
measure, and adjust it to throw your shot 
charge. I know it’s a powder measure, 
but it does just as well for shot, even 
though it does now and then cut off a 
pellet just behind its ears. 

Approximately you can set it as follows: 

For 7% oz., set the slide at the 2-dram 
mark; for 34 oz., set the slide at the 47-gr. 
mark; for an ounce, set the slide at the 
63 or 64-gr. mark. Check by scales or 
pellet count if you want to pattern a gun 
and count its percentage. LRecollect that 
h'g shot use up more room than small 
cenes, and shot thrown by a bulk measure 
won't weigh the same fer a bul!k ounce of 
t's as for a bu'k ounce of 9's. The count 
standard is perhaps the best, using a 
standard make of shot, and making your 
measure throw just the number of pellets 
for your charge that the tables indicate 
For quick count, get the lid of a box, pour 
the charge into it, shake them into parallel 
rows, count the first row and multiply it 
by the number of rows, counting sepa- 
rately the odd ones in the top unfinished 
or unfilled row, if it exists. You'll find a 
convenient table of pellet count in the back 
of the Lefever catalogue. 

Now, your Straightline loader is de- 
signed for fired shells. At the top is held 
a circle of thin, springy brass fingers, and 
when ycu push your shell up into this 
chamber the finger slips down into the 
shell, pressing the soft fired crimp back 
against the chamber walls. Without these 
fingers, seating the wads would buckle, dis- 
tort and perhaps tear the soft paper. The 
wads go nicely into a new, unfired shell, 
through a loading block; but we'll get to 
this later. 

Get your rammer, push your shell with 
its powder load, up into this chamber, 
then push down the first wad. This 
should be a trap or card or nitro powder 
wad of some sort, designed to go next 
ihe powder. Seating soft felt wads on 
the powder is not good, because the wads 
contain grease, which is a foe to smoke- 
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less, and because the powder tears up 
the wads when it burns. 

Seat next a regular felt, quarter-inch 
er eighth-inch. Now put your chamber, 
shell and all, under the measure 
throw a charge of shot into it. 
out the shell and see how much room is 
left the shot. There must be a 
good quarter-inch of paper sticking up 
above the shot, to form the crimp. If 


and 
Take 


above 


there is too much, pour back the shot 
and seat another wad, then try again 
until the wad column seems to leave 
enough room for a proper crimp. Open 


out the crimp of a factory loaded shell, 
and note how much paper is left 
the top or shot wad. Having found your 
~roper wad combination, don’t worry 
about the different sorts at first, proceed 
with the rat killing. 

Seat the wads on the powder with the 
the and make 
As soon as the wads are seated, 


above 


pressure advised on 
it even. 
throw in a charge of shot without re- 
moving the shell from the chamber, then 
seat down a card. top shot wad “B” or 
“C” thickness, all before you take the 
case from the chamber. Otherwise you've 
got to replace it for seating the shot wad, 
which is a nuisance. 

Set aside the filled shells, taking 
that they are not knocked from 
jarring the bench, as they are now quite 
top heavy, and the shot will drive out 
the top wad. When they are filled, then 
proceed to the crimpings. 

Here is a revolving head, with three 
little pins in it to turn over and iron 
the mouth of the shell. There is 
a handle to revolve the crimper, a carrier 
for the shell, and another handle to drive 
up this carrier and push the shell into 
the crimper. 


can, 


care 


over 


down 


Be careful as you lay the shell into the 
carrier not to do it with a jar and knock 
out the top shot wad. If you do this a 
few times you can gather shot with a 
shovel the next morning, 

Revolve the crimper quite speedily, and 
push the carrier gently at first until the 
soft crimp is turned over and started to 
crimp smoothly. Don’t drive up the shell 
too hard, the crimp should merely turn 
over to the top wad, and hold the shot 
without apparent rattle. 


Toco much pres- 

















Making Your Own Ammunition 


sure will smear crimp all over the top 
wad, an effect that is as novel in its 
appearance as the first efforts of the me- 
tallic cartridge reloader. Fifteen or 
twenty spins of the crimper is enough 
to crimp down the shell, but experience 
will show you the proper method. 

You can use these shells until you note 
a little black line coming at the junction 
of the brass reinforce and the paper. 
The next shot will cut off the shell here, 
and if the gun is an ejector, it will kick 
out the head of the shell, but not the 
paper forward of the brass. 

In getting materials for your first load- 
ing, get say 500 primers of the sort you 
are going to load, 500 top shot or card 
wads, 500 %-inch, and 500 %-inch, with 
the same number of nitro powder wads 
of some sort. The Trap wad is a good 
one. The order in loading is therefore, a 
nitro powder wad, say a quarter-inch, 
one or two eighth-inch according to the 
room you have in your case, the shot, 
and then the top shot wad. Some cranks 
like to put down a firm wad of some sort 
just below the shot, but this is a refine- 
ment you can work out for yourself. 
The Black shells require their own brass 
primers; Winchester shells their own No. 
4, while U. M. C. Arrow and Nitro Club, 
and the various Peters nitro powder 
casings will use either the U. M. C. No. 
33 primer, or the corresponding Peters, 
3% I believe they now call it. 

Now for loading new casings, this in- 
dividual shell loading is not necessary. 
The fast way is the use of a loading 
block, a piece of tough wood in which 
are bored 50 or 100 holes the size of 
the shell, with a slightly funnel-shaped 
entrance above the shell mouth, to re- 
ceive and start the wads, 

To use the apparatus, the block is 
turned over, funnel end of the holes down, 
and the holes filled with shells. Then 
the removable bottom is put on, and the 
block is turned over. Here are fifty or a 
hundred shells ready to be filled. 

The fastest way of all to do this filling 
is to use a machine formerly made by the 
B. G. I. Co. and occasionally obtainable. 
This is another block, shaped something 
like the one holding the shell, with holes 
bored in it to correspond with the shell 
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holes in the block. It has a sliding plate 
helow the holes that blocks them up and 
forms a bottom. There are other re- 
movable plates that regulate the depth 
of the holes, and ergo, their capacity. 

The block is put into position above the 
loading block, and the can or cans of 
powder poured in. With a scraper the 
powder is pushed around over the sur- 
face of the block, filling the holes evenly, 
then the surplus is scraped off at one end. 
The bottom plate is given a pull, the 
bottom drops out of the holes, and the 
powder charges drop through into the 
shells, fifty or a hundred at the one fell 
swoop. 

With the shells loaded this far, the 
loading block is taken off, and a distribu- 
tion of the wads made, first the box of 
uitro powder wads being passed around 
and each hole in the block given one, 
which is poked in with the finger, then 
the felt wads, then finally the rammer 
comes. Most loaders push home the 
wads with jabs of the rammer, then finish 
with a mallet, giving each shell the same 
number of taps to seat the wads home 
with the right pressure. 

The shot may be added with the same 
loading block, or with a dip measure, 
then the top wad is seated. With all this 
finished the block is lifted off the shells, 
as they sit on its bottom, and they are 
left in neatly arranged ranks on a wooden 
tray, ready for the crimper. 

The up-to-date loader has a little motor 
to run the crimper, and a hole below the 
crimping bench through which the shells 
fall into a box below, after they are 
crimped. 

The reason why the reloader is barred 
from these delights is because the soft, 
fired crimp won’t receive the wads 
through the block, and because the shells, 
heing fired and expanded, usually stick in 
the block and make trouble. As sug- 
gested by “Billy” Wilshire, if we could 
get a fifty-hole block fitted with the brass 
fingers cf the Ideal straight-line loading 
chamber, we would load as fast as the 
man using new and unfired casings. 

The man who loads for experiment, 
not for economy, is better served with 
the loading block, than with the Ideal 
chamber for fired shells, All he needs 
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is the block, rammer, some form of pow- 
der and shot measure, and the crimper, 
and all the hundreds of combinations of 
powders, shot, and wads, are at his 
disposal. 

It is well to remember, Sir Economy, 
that shot and powder cost money. If 
you reload merely to blaze away at the 
blue rocks from a hand trap or shoot 
piffing game, keep down your powder 
loads, and use just enough shot for your 
purpose, and no more. A 2-dram load is 
enough in the 20 gauge to break blue 
rocks, and 3% oz. of shot will likewise 
answer the purpose at ordinary game 
ranges. 

If you really intend to go hunting, 
after real game, then remember that 
shots come infrequently enough to justify 
the most extravagant virtues in ammuni- 
tion. Therefore give the fowling piece 
all she can handle in both powder and 
shot, and still have her behave in her 
patterns. Economy at the expense of 
lost or wounded game is poor economy. 

It is just as well to remember that 


until you know all about powders and 


pressures and strength of guns, which 
youll never know anyhow, your play is 
to keep within the limits set by those 
who know. Your own gun may have a 
paper-thin cone for all you know. There- 
jore, if you're loading 20 bore shells, 
don't go above 7 oz. of small shot, or 
an ounce of shot Jarger than 4's; don’t 
put more than 2% drams of powder 
behind such loads, and don’t go above 
2% drams anyhow unless you thoroughly 
know your powders. 

Although they are bulk they vary a bit 
in strength. You can fire 25 drams or 
even 234 drams of such powders as Dead- 
shot, Empire and E. C., while 2% drams 
of DuPont would produce all the pres- 
sure you want to impose on the gun. 

Your safe play is to take a factory cata- 
logue, and use their loads—and be mighty 
sure that you've got their loads, and not 
something that you've guessed at. Neithe: 





smokeless powder nor gasoline is danger- 
ous, save in the hands of fools or care- 


Jess people. 


ANOTHER SERIES OF BIG GAME HUNTING 
STORIES by Dan J. Singer will begin in the October number. 


FIELD AND STREAM readers who read Mr. Singer’s 


jaguar articles, written on his return from South America, 


will no doubt be glad that we have arranged with Mr. Singer 


to publish the account of his trip for big game in Alaska 


last fall. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most fascinating and in- 


teresting series of big game stories we have ever published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. The first one begins in the next 


issue—October. 




















ENTOMOLOGY OF AMERICAN TROUT 
STREAMS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


Vi. 
Te manipulation of a trout fly hook 


is a much more simple undertaking 

than I had supposed, and the cir- 
cumstances which—in a measure—forced 
me into this most delightful art were 
noted in the last article. Not everybody 
is constituted to make a fly, though the 
attributes of all “born anglers” conduce 
towards the successful accomplishment of 
so doing. These attributes are patience, 
delicacy of touch, and a certain love for, 
and in, everything intimately connected 
with our favorite recreation. 

Only the most salient points, condensed 
and briefly told, can be given in a short 
magazine article, but, with the aid of my 
diagram sketches the amateur fly dresser 
will be able, I think, to make a beginning; 
especially if he will study some of the 
many excellent English books devoted to 
the subject, the best of which is Halford’s 
“Dry Fly Entomology” and Leonard 
West’s “Natural Trout Fly and Its Imita- 
tions.” 


MATERIALS 


The fly dresser’s first and most impor- 
tant work is to gather and get together a 
collection of feathers, particularly wing 
and hackle feathers, the latter being 
taken from the necks of different breeds 
of poultry and game birds. Hackles are 
the stiff feathers employed to imitate the 
legs of the various trout insects. For 
body windings, floss and other plain silks 
of all colors, gold and silver wire, twist 
or flat tinsel, and rafia grass, dyed in vari- 
ous colors, may all be purchased at the 
department stores’ embroidery counters. 
For legs and bodies of some flies the hairs 
or fur of certain animals is used and can 
be bought cheap from the furrier because 
the smallest clippings suffice. For de- 
tached bodies or cocked tails, boar’s bris- 
tles may be got from the shoemakers, 
also the black wax used for waxing the 
tying silk. 


The Making of an Artificial Trout Fly 


Another useful body material is the 
quills stripped from large feathers of pea- 
cock, eagle and condor. White, black and 
red horsehair is used with excellent re- 
sults for small thin bodies. For wisks, or 
tails the fibres from various wing feathers 
should be included in the fly dresser’s 
collection, also mohair wool, dyed in dif- 
ferent bright colors is extremely useful 
for the foundation and rough, hairy ap- 
pearance required in certain flies. 

The dressing of delicate colored bodies 
requires a transparent wax that will not 
discolor the silk or feathers. A small 
bottle of varnish to harden the tying-off 
will about complete the list of materials. 


IMPLEMENTS 


The implements and tools required are 
few. A pair of small, sharp-pointed scis- 
sors, another pair of nail scissors with 
curved points, a thick, blunted needle, 
fixed in a wooden handle, mostly used for 
picking out the tying silk when making 
the half-hitch and making fast. A pair 
of hackle pliers or tweezers, a pair of 
smooth-pointed forceps to pick up small 
things and also a small vise to hold the 
hook. 

A vise may be purchased from watch- 
makers’ tool supply shops. I bought one, 
but soon found my left fore finger and 
thumb to be more satisfactory in every 
way. Halford considers a vise absolutely 
necessary, but he does say, “Many well- 
known amateur fly makers prefer to use 
their fingers and work without a vise.” 
I have also dispensed with hackle pliers. 
I can grasp and twist the feather around 
the body with far greater freedom and 
neatness. I see very little use for the 
forceps, except to those who have large 
fingers, so the only tools I use are the 
scissors and thick needle, the latter being 
constantly in service. I made mine out of 
a long ladies’ hatpin, cutting it to about 
three inches long, and fastening it in a 
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small wooden handle. Another needless 
implement is the small bobbin to weigh 
down the tying silk while you do the 
winding. I found the bobbin to interfere 
with both hook and feathers. If you 
wax the silk thoroughly the silk will hold 
stiff and keep its place. 


MANIPULATION 


The reader must remember that in the 
manipulation of trout fly dressing the 
method varies considerably with each in- 
dividual. No two persons tie alike; all 
claim their method the only right way. I 
suggest the amateur do as I did—find out 
by practical experience the most effective 
and quickest way. Some tie on wings 
first and body afterwards. I found it 
much more simple and convenient to make 
the body first, then tie on the wings, to 
finish up by putting on the hackle. 
Roughly speaking, there are three kinds 
of bodies—a fat body that needs a foun- 
dation to thicken it, a thin body wherein 
the material is wound simply around the 
hook, and also a detached body when the 
tail is made separate, or raised above, yet 
part of the body. 

Before giving a description of the 
making of bodies, which will be better 
understood from the diagram sketches, | 
deem it wise to mention a few important 
features concerning the method employed. 
It is most important that the tying silk be 
well waxed, so that it will not slip, but 
hold fast and solid when you tie up the 
tinsel, rafia or any other material at the 
head or tail. If the body is light in color, 
that requires a light, delicate yellow or 
pale blue tying silk, it should be waxed 
with transparent wax that will not discolor 
the silk. If the body is to be dark and 
dark silk is used for tying, the black shoe- 
maker’s wax can be used. 

If you get used to working without a 
vice the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand must be trained to grasp firm and 
tight both the hook, body and wings. This 
would seem a trivial matter, but at first 
you will constantly be dropping, slipping 
the fly unless this firm grasp is attained. 
The thumb and forefinger nails of both 
hands should be long enough to readily 
pick up small single hooks, thin bristles 
and delicate wisks used for the tails. The 


tying silk must always be wound and 
pulled tight as you dare without having 
a break. Especially does the end tie need 
to be pulled perfectly tight. 

For the fastening of knot I use the two 
turns (perhaps three) and half hitch. I 
know it’s the old-fashioned way, but I’m 
used to it and see no valid reason to tie 
otherwise. Mr. Halford severely con- 
demns it; he favors the whip finish, which 
is more trouble and gives a lot of bother, 
especially in tying on the hackle. If the 
half hitch be drawn good and tight and 
the finish is waxed or varnished, the knot 
stays quite secure. 


WAY TO TIE A FLY 


You can much more readily grasp the 
method of making a fly from diagram 
sketches than from a long, detailed de- 
scription, which would only prove weari- 
some and confusing. The best descrip- 
tions bothered me, though I worked after 
it word for word. The amateur must be 
content to first master the simple, easy 
flies with upright wings and flat bodies, 
like the commercial flies. Those bodies 
of different thicknesses—that is, fat in the 
middle or tapering down thin—are best 
left till the plain, even body is understood. 
After you are past the rudimentary stage 
you can then make efforts to copy the 
natural insects, the bodies of which no 
two are alike in thickness. Then, after- 
wards, if it be desired to copy beetles, 
spiders, palmers or caterpillars, with legs 
all along the body, try your hand at it. 
And if you want to make a split-wing fly, 
now all the rage and by English experts 
considered best for floating flies, all you 
have to do is to wind the silk between 
them instead of around them. I do not 
think these split-wing flies are good, be- 
cause the natural upwing drakes (com- 
prising some hundreds of species) all float 
on the water with wings tight and not 
split. Another thing, that with the aid of 
oil the tight-wing fly will float upright 
just as well as the spread wing. Halford’s 
book is nearly twenty years old; Leonard 
West is more true to nature and up to 
date, leading the way to some progress in 
the art of flymaking. It therefore remains 
evident that three ways of tying wings 
should first be understood: the upright- 
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SUCCESSFUL STAGES OF THE PROCESS OF TYING A FLY 


wing flies to represent drakes, down or 
side-wing flies for the duns, and spread- 
wings for spinners. Spiders, beetles and 
other insects less in use are but a varia- 
tion. After all, I doubt if they are worth 
the trouble of making when drakes and 
duns are on the wing. 

To make a fat body, it is well to first 
wind a foundation. For that I use mer- 
cerized cotton, which is soft and silky, 
yet more bulky, and it’s much cheaper 
than silk. Remember, all winding must 
be carefully done, smooth and well laid, 
not lumpy or irregular. With the wind- 
ing silk you tie fast the ribbing or tinsel 
and body material at the bend of the 
hook, and the thorax or shoulder material 
you tie at the eye end. The thorax should 
never be too thick, because in the tying 
on of wings and afterwards the hackle 
make the thorax thicker still. 

A thin body requires the material tied 
‘round the hook itself. whether it be of 


silk, rafia, horsehair or tinsel, or a combi- 
nation of them. 

To wing the fly, after the body is com- 
pleted, all the ends are neatly cut away. 
You mut first prepare your wings by cut- 
ting out either the tips from the feathers 
of small birds’ wings or neatly cut from 
the sides of large feathers. They should 
be trimmed to size and evenly matched, a 
corresponding feather from each wing of 
the same bird cut down to the appropriate 
size. When this is done, with the left 
finger and thumb hold the wings tight in 
place and tie. If they get out of place, 
too far forward or backward, force the 
wings exactly right before tying off. 
After it is tied secure, cut off the stumps 
as neat as possible and it is ready for the 
hackle or legs. 

3efore you tie on the hackle, like the 
wings it has to be prepared by stripping 
off the downy plume at the base of the 
quill. Then, taking the extreme point be- 
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tween the thumb and fore finger of the 
left hand, with the right thumb and fore 
finger slightly moistened, you stroke back 
the whole of the plume, except the small 
tip portion, which should be held tight to 
the body of the fly; then you wind the 
point fast in position with winding silk, 
taking two turns and half hitch. For 
extra safety, tighten the hackle point with 
the left thumb. Then grasp the quill end 
with the right thumb and finger, or with 
the tweezers if you use it, and wind the 
plume ’round in front of the wings, then 
at the back, and again as many times as 
required. Some hackles are scant; others 
are bushy, long and full. In winding the 
hackle round, take care to have the glossy 
side in front to face the eye of the hook. 
There are times when two small hackles 
are better than a large one, if the legs are 
required to be quite short. Long-fibered 
hackles cut short are too stumpy and 
blunt. During the winding process the 
hackle plume must never leave the finger 
or pliers, as if left to itself it will unwind 
like a spring. When the last turn is made, 
force the quill end of the plume by the 
little finger under the body towards the 
bend of the hook; then secure tightly with 
winding silk with two or more turns and 
half hitch. If the tie off seems to be not 
quite secure, and a stiff plume quill is 
more needful of a stout tie off, it is wise 
to put on a piece of wax the size of a pin- 
head over the tie. Then varnish, using a 
fine-pointed sable brush, as used by artists. 
To tie on wings for a dun or flat-winged 
fly, the pair of wings, after being prepared 
the right size and shape, they should be 
evenly placed on top of thorax or shoul- 
ders, with stumps over the eye. If the 
wings are wanted to lie at the sides, ar- 
range that the pair of wings lie further 
down the side of the body; then hold them 
firm and flat while you fasten them secure 
with tying silk, as before described. ~ 
To make a detached body, I make it 
separate from the hook, tying the material 
(be it quill, horsehair or silk) ’round a 
piece of boar’s bristle, doubled or single, 
according to thickness of body required. 
I sometimes use up quills of small-sized 
feathers stripped clean. These small quills 
are not so firm or solid, but they suffice. 
After the body is wound and tied it is 


quite easy to fasten it to the hook at any 
angle desired. Sometimes I wish to make 
the tail erect from the hook a short dis- 
tance; I then work in a bristle by over- 
winding from the thorax. 

Though I have left the wisks or tails 
to be mentioned last, they should always 
bé& fastened on first under all other ma- 
terials, whether it be at head or tail. It 
is very necessary that the wisks be correct 
as to number, size and color. The right 
wisks, I am sure, make a great difference 
in the fly you make as to deceiving a trout. 

The fibers from the tail feather of a 
peacock is called harl, and is most useful 
in heads and bodies of such fancy flies 
as the coachman or black gnat. The harl 
is wound exactly the same as silk or 
tinsel. 

Finally, when you start to collect feath- 
ers, remember small birds are most use- 
ful. The wings, tail and neck feathers of 
the cock sparrow are extremely useful, 
and the entire skin and wings of the star- 
ling are better still. Beautiful hackle feath- 
ers for small flies are taken from the neck, 
rump and under wing of the starling and 
other birds of a similar size. All small 
birds are invaluable in making the lesser 
flies. 

We have not space for details concern- 
ing the dyeing of feathers, the best way to 
arrange and to keep them safe from moth. 
What I desire most is to impress anglers 
that to tie their own flies enhances ten- 
fold the delight in their craft. I don’t 
think money is saved; it is far cheaper to 
buy the commercial flies offered by the 
tackle men than to provide materials, in- 
cluding the hooks, setting aside the valu- 
able time spent in making the flies. 

The fun of killing a trout with a fly 
tied by yourself from the natural insect is 
an achievement far more satisfactory than 
by those imported or domestic flies made 
by other hands. The ardent fisherman, 
wise and expert, knows just the time and 
season what flies are hatching out and on 
the wing; he provides accordingly. 

I am a strong advocate in the use of 
tinsel. It is used in nearly all my new 
patterns, because the under bodies of all 
flies are very light silvery or golden color. 
The glint of bright tinsel must attract at- 
tention. 
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WILD ANIMALS WHICH TOOK THEIR 
OWN PICTURES 


HOW I CAME TO SUBSTITUTE THE CAMERA FOR THE GUN 


BY WILLIAM NESBIT 


Y changed feelings toward our wild 
M life has come about as follows: 
Having spent my boyhood days 

upon a farm in Pennsylvania, I at an early 
age became possessor of several steel 
traps, purchased for me by my father for 
the purpose of catching the rats which 
were chewing holes in the granaries at 
the barn. As the savage longing to kill 
something developed more strongly in me, 
I increased the number of traps to two 
dozen and set them on muskrat houses in 
the old pond and in the entrance to their 
holes along the ditches draining the farm, 
as my father considered the muskrats very 
undesirable citizens on account of their 
tunneling under the soil along the ditches 
—I had no trouble in persuading him to 
purchase for me the additional steel traps. 
The desire for killing had now in- 


creased to the extent that I longed for a 
gun so that I might shoot the wild life of 
the air. I knew that if there was one 
thing my father despised it was the noisy 
English sparrow, accused by him of eat- 
ing much of his grain. My father was 
therefore frequently reminded of the rapid 
rate in which sparrows were increasing 
in numbers, and that if not checked they 
would scon cause farming to be unprofit- 
able. I was therefore not surprised to 
receive a proposition from father to pur- 
chase a 20-gauge shotgun for me and pay 
me a penny apiece for every sparrow I 
shot, he paying for the shells (including 
all misses). My marksmanship soon 
caused this contract to be broken, result- 
ing in me paying for the shells and receiv- 
ing no compensation for dead birds. How- 
ever, the birds made just as good pot-pie 

















A DEER SETTING OFF THE FIRST FLASII 


as they did when I was getting rich by 
shooting them, so the slaughter continued 
until I became convinced that I would 
not be able to kill all the sparrows in 
Northumberland County, as I had orig- 
inally anticipated. 

From sparrows I enlarged my field of 
killing to crows, chicken hawks, snakes, 
and finaliy to all species of wild life. My 
20-gauge shotgun seemed now to me too 
small, so I traded it to one of the boys 
for a few sets of cigarette cards and some 
tobacco tags. Soon after I became the 
proud possessor of a double-barrel 12- 
gauge shotgun. By this time I had grown 
older and possibly wiser, but in any case 
I had overcome some of the desire to kill 
everything in sight and from this time on 
confined my killing to game birds. 

Financial matters now made it necessary 
for me to give up the country and live in 
the city. I gradually lost all desire to 
kill. This was brought about in two ways 
—first, I naturally took up other forms of 


recreation characteristic of city life, and 
second, the more I read about our various 
forms of wild life the better I under- 
stood their great economic value to the 
country, and the more I read about the 
habits and home life of our wild animals 
and birds the more I respected and appre- 
ciated the fact that they, like human be- 
ings, have affectionate feelings toward 
each other and are subject to pain just as 
we are. To see the cunning displayed by 
female animals and birds in their frantic 
efforts to protect their young and helpless 
offspring will cause the most indifferent 
person to have more respect for these 
helpless and valuable creatures. Even the 
killing of harmless, non-poisonous snakes 
becomes offensive to the lover of nature 
who has obtained correct knowledge of 
them from standard books of nature and 
not from the untruthful articles continu- 
ally being published by newspapers, nor 
the stories in circulation about them. 
Such articles and stories are largely the 
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A SECOND LATER THE OTHER FLASH GOT HIM 


product of imagination and fright and are 
probably 90 per cent untruthful. 

After about ten years, during which 
time I had given up the gun, the condition 
of my health became such that I found it 
necessary to spend my leisure time in the 
country. I was surprised to find it so 
much more interesting to me than it was 
ten years previously. The reason for this 
was that during these ten years I had be- 
come better acquainted with our wild life 
as the result of reading much literature 
on nature subjects. The country now had 
an added charm to me. Still I was 
tempted to do a little shooting, so I pur- 
chased a shotgun and did a little ruffed 
grouse shooting during my vacations in 
the fall of the year. I excused myself for 
this by the reason that I felt that a Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, ruffed grouse flush- 
ing in a scrub oak thicket 125 feet away 
from a bum shot like me had about forty- 
nine out of fifty chances to get away with 
his full coat of feathers, and this I thought 
not unfair to the grouse. Unlike the 
tame grouse of Maine, which sit upon the 
limbs of trees with their necks stretched 
out seemingly imploring the deer hunters 
to shoot their heads off with a rifle ball, 
these Pike County grouse are extremely 
wild, so that shooting them cannot be con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike. 

My final farewell to the shotgun was 
now about to take place. I had read one 
of George Shiras’ articles on photograph- 
ing wild animals by flashlight. This ap- 


pealed at once to me. First, because it 
furnished an opportunity for outwitting 
wild animals and at the same time of ob- 
taining their photographs by flashlight as 
a permanent trophy without in any way 
causing the animal pain or injury. Sec- 
ond, because it opened up a field very in- 
teresting to me from a technical stand- 
point, this field being the developing of 
moisture-proof apparatus which could be 
left permanently in the woods without in- 
jury from rain and of the developing of a 
reliable high-speed flashlight outfit, per- 
mitting animals photographing themselves 
sharply when rapidly moving. 

THE APPARATUS 


My first outfits consisted in the employ- 
ment of six ordinary standard cameras, 
each placed upon a collapsible aluminum 
stand. Over the top of these stands were 
fitted a rainproof canvas hood for protect- 
ing the camera from rain. I had these 
outfits set at different places in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania, and once 
every two or three weeks took a trip to 
these mountains to remove the plates from 
any cameras which had been exposed dur- 
ing my absence. Excitement ran at fever 
heat until darkness permitted me to de- 
velop the exposed plates, the climax be- 
ing reached when the images of the ani- 
mals appeared upon the surface of the 
plates in the developing solution. Until 
this instant there is no way of knowing 
what set off the flash which exposed the 
plate. It may have been any wild animal 
from a squirrel to a bear or deer; any- 
thing from a small bird to a crow, or it 
may be a hunter returning from a day in 
the field rushed into the tripping wire 
stretched across a path. 

I found that if rainy weather occurred 
during my absence the sensitive emulsion 
upon the plates was ruined, so that the 
picture would be destroyed. To overcome 
this trouble I designed and built a special 
camera, consisting of an aluminum casting 
with an extension over the lens for pro- 
tecting the lens and shutter from rain. 
To this camera was secured by thumb- 
screws three aluminum legs two feet long. 
As these cameras were entirely moisture- 
proof, photographic plates would keep for 
long periods of time in these cameras. 
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This was very necessary in my case, for 
since it required six hours for me to go 
from my home to where these cameras 
were set in the mountains, sometimes four 
weeks would elapse between my visits to 
them. 

The flashlight powder also was thor- 
oughly protected against moisture. This 
was accomplished by placing the powder 
charge in a large-size paper pill-box after 
which the box is dipped in paraffin, re- 
ceiving a thick coating all over its outside 
surface. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE TAKEN 


The method employed for taking these 
pictures, as well as the moisture-proof ap- 
paratus, is largely new, and is as follows: 
When the flash powder firing device is 
tripped a blank cartridge is exploded just 
beneath the powder-box. The blaze, en- 
tering the box from the underside, ignites 
the flashlight powder, the resulting ex- 
plosion blows upward a small metal cover 
placed over the powder-box, to which is 
attached a small wire leading to a prop 
placed under the shutter-lever of the cam- 
era. When this prop is pulled away from 
the camera by the action of the exploding 
powder a small spring trips the shutter, 
thus causing the plate to be exposed at 
the instant the flashlight is brightest. By 
setting the shutter at any speed desired, 
rapidly moving objects may be photo- 
graphed very sharp on the plate. Most 
of the pictures shown here were taken 
with a shutter speed of 1/200th of a 
second. 

The device which fires the flashlight 
powder is tripped either by causing ani- 
mals to pull upon a bait, such as a piece 
attached to one end of the 
tripping wire, or by carrying this tripping 
wire across the paths traveled by animals, 
thus causing them to set off the flash by 
walking or running into this wire. 

The light given out by the flash pow- 
der is so strong that it has at times been 
noticed on dark, cloudy nights at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the flash in the 
mountains. The report may also be heard 
a distance of two miles on dry nights, 
with favorable wind conditions. It is not 
to be wondered that most animals, and 
particularly nervous deer, start on a mara- 
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TWO RAINPROOF CAMERAS SET UP WITH TWO 
EXPLOSIVE FLASHES OVERHEAD 


thon for the next state immediately after 
the flash powder explodes. In order to 
see just what these nervous animals do at 
the first instant of fright, I frequently 
set two complete outfits (two cameras and 
two flash lamps) at the same place and 
so connect them that the explosion of the 
first powder charge causes the second 
charge to be ignited automatically one 
second after the first one is fired. This, 
then, gives me two flashlight pictures 
taken of the same animal one second 
apart, the second one taken showing the 
animal in a frightened position, getting 
ready for the start. These second pic- 
tures are usually more interesting than 
the first ones. 

One of the most interesting things in 
connection with this class of animal pho- 
tography is the selection of the most 
promising place to locate a camera and 
flash outfit. This is preferably deter- 
mined by “signs” that the species of wild 
life which it is desired to photograph has 
been recently visiting the location. If 
the section, such as an open field, con- 
tains many freshly upturned stones and 
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numerous fresh, small, round bore-holes 
in the ground, you may be sure that 
“chunks” have recently done this in their 
search for bug food. It is now only nec- 
essary to select a nearby spot which will 
make a picture setting, and with the aid 
of a small pocket ax a clearing is read- 
ily made and timber or brusiv so ar- 
ranged, if desired, as to form an attrac- 
tive artificial background. By hanging 
out bait at numerous places along streams 
and along paths through the woods the 
location of animals may readily be deter- 
mined, and by repeatedly doing this they 
will become accustomed to visit these 
places for food, thus making it very easy 
to photograph them. The position which 
the animal will occupy when the picture 
is taken may largely be determined by 
properly arranging the bait leading up to 
the one attached to the flash tripping wire. 
He will naturally follow this bait line, 
and by locating the final piece of bait at 
the proper location he may be made to 
stand on his hind feet to reach it, to 
jump for the bait, climb a tree, or to as- 

















THE EXPLOSIVE FLASH APPARATUS SET UP 
IN A TREE 


sume most any position desired. It is al- 
ways very interesting to see in the picture 
if the animal stood just as you had 
planned for him to do. Skunks and rac- 
coons are very fond of cheese and fish 
heads. Muskrats are vegetarians and like 
carrots and apples. Deer also are vege- 
tarians, but are usually photographed by 
stretching a small wire across runways 
As birds are usually not strong enough 
to trip mechanically fired flash firing de- 
vices, they may be photographed by pla- 
cing upon the limbs of trees, on top of 
poles or upon the ground a light spring 
switch so designed that when the bird 
lights or steps upon this an electric circuit 
is* completed through a battery and fuse 
in the flash powder, thus firing the pow- 
der electrically. The smallest kind of bird 
will have sufficient weight to operate such 
a switch. 

Among my troubles during the early 
part of my experience was the difficulty 
in keeping the outfits baited. Mice soon 
locating the strong-scented cheese used as 
bait, spread along paths upon the ground 
to attract animals to where the traps 
were set, soon acquired a ravenous appe- 
tite for such food. They also located the 
piece attached to the tripping wire. I 
could not avoid them eating that spread 
upon the ground, but by doing the bait- 
ing in the evening after dark much of 
this trouble can be avoided. To keep 
them from eating the cheese attached to 
the tripping wire, I made a piece of metal 
for attaching to trees in such a way that 
the cheese would be suspended in the air 
from its outer end about six inches away 
from the tree, thus making it inacces- 
sible to mice. 

The next difficulty experienced was 
from something removing the bait every 
night from every trap, which were at 
this time all set in a row along a hill- 
side. The intruder started regularly at 
one end and consumed every bait along 
the entire line without firing a single 
flash. I had blamed the old cat at the 
house for some time, although she nev: . 
seemed to appear guilty. I decided 1 
find out who the thief was and set a stee! 
trap under each bait. The next morning 
about five o’clock we were awakened by a 
very noisy conference of black crows. 
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The air was full of them, circulating 
about the traps and entering strong pro- 
tests about something. I found out of 
eight traps five had ene crow each flut- 
tering desperately to get free. They 
were all released and let go to fly away 
to warn all other crows to avoid cheese. 
This lesson was sufficient to stop crow 
troubles. 

Cats and dogs were very annoying, but 
fortunately one experience was enough 
for them, after which they would take a 
wide berth of these outfits. The dog at 
the home where I stopped, although 
caught two years ago, has never forgot- 
ten it and cannot be coaxed near one of 
these special cameras. He frequently ac- 
companies me when making my rounds in 
the woods, and when we approach an out- 
fit set along the path we are traveling he 
always starts out in the woods and circles 
around, entering the patch some distance 
beyond the outfit. There, however, is just 
one dog which is either too dumb or too 
bright to stay away from these outfits, 
and he therefore springs them every time 
he gets a chance. Either he is so igno- 
rant that he attributes the flash to light- 
ning, or so bright that he knows it won't 
hurt him. Possibly he is not as well fed 
at home as some other dogs; at any rate, 
these cheese sandwiches are very at- 
tractive looking and it makes no differ- 
ence to him if an occasional one is at- 
tached to a pyrotechnic display. The 
manner in which this dog was cured of 
its cheese appetite was as follows: A 
small No. 44 gun was placed upon two 
forked stakes driven in the ground just 
in front of the camera and pointed to the 
spot where the rear end of the dog was 
expected to be at the critical moment; 
the trigger was connected to the flash 
device by a small wire in such a way that 
the energy of the exploding flash powder 
pulled the trigger, thus firing the gun. 
A small charge of salt was used. About 
nine o’clock that evening we were sitting 
on the porch waiting for developments, 
when bang! went the flash, and from la- 
ter developments we knew the gun not 
only also went, but that it had hit the 
mark. There was a rapid flow of hi-yi 
language, getting louder as the running 
dog approached the house, and then dying 
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away as he turned off of the path and 
started down the road toward his home. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 

In order to guard against inquisitive 
persons who run across these outfits in 
the woods setting off the flash and burn- 
danger sign printed on 
placed at each lamp. 
The warning on this sign, being in Eng- 
lish, might not be effective to a foreign- 
er. As all apparatus is painted brown, 
a prevailing color of the woods, the out- 
fits are not particularly conspicuous. 

I had one case of accidental burning, 
that of a party of gunners, one of whom 
was seemingly attempting to remove a 
revolver under the powder-box. At this 
time I used a revolver for firing the blank 
cartridge, which was naturally tempting 
to woodsmen. The result was he was laid 
up two weeks, starting from the opening 
day of deer season, suffering with a badly 
burned face and hand. As I had a per- 
mit from the owner of the land to set my 
outfits upon same, and further had pre- 
viously taken a picture of each of the 
outfits in the woods, showing that the 
danger sign was used at each point, my 
case was perfectly clear. The danger 
sign at this point where the accident oc- 
curred was mysteriously removed imme- 
diately after the accident, but I had my 
photographic evidence that it had been 
there previously. The development of 
this plate showed how the accident oc- 
curred. Although the other gunners 
claimed they were not near the outfit, the 
developed plate showed one of them had 
taken hold of the trip wire and deliber- 
ately fired the flash. After being shown 
the photographic evidence of his foolish- 
ness, he admitted he had done it to scare 
the man who was reaching for the re- 
volver. 

There is also some danger of smoulder- 
ing sparks setting the woods on fire. This 
can hardly happen at night, as there is 
usually sufficient dampness to prevent a 
fire starting. I guard against such fires 
by burning the leaves for a radius of ten 
feet rom each outfit and by selecting damp 
places or places where there are ew leaves 
on the ground. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
localities for fishing and hunting. We have a great many of these coming in by every mail Only the 
best have been culled out — not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘splendid.’ It is 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us dizest 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mentiou sa 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “Where to Go" department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation, 

















As usual in our September number, we 
are giving a summary of all the best big 
game propositions in the United States 
and Canada. Remember that all this in- 
formation is culled from recent, first-hand 
reports direct from our readers and sub- 
scribers who have made trips into the 
localities mentioned. We have these re- 
ports in our Where to Go Files, which are 
always at the disposal of our readers. 
We will be glad to give full particulars 
on any district by mail or interview, and 
aid any of our readers as far as possible 
in planning a successful big game hunting 
trip. 


New England States 


Hampden, Maine, reached by Bangor 
& Aroostook Railway to Norcross, thence 
by steamer and canoe to Kidney Pond 
Camps, I. O. Hunt, prop., $2 per day. 
Excellent trout fishing. Moose, bear, deer 
and small game plentiful. Guides $4 per 
day. 

Ashland, Aroostook County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroostook Railway. 


Accommodaticns at Forks of the Machais 
Camps, Henry Rafford, prop., $2 per day. 
Guides $4 per day. Deer, moose, bear and 
small game, also partridge, woodcock, 
ducks and snipe. Fine trout fishing. 
Party reports splendid success. 
Springfield, Maine, reached by Maine 
Central Railway. Accommodations at 
say View Camps, Jos. M. Patten, prop., 
$1.50 per cay. Guides $4 per day. Deer, 
partridge and small game plentiful. 
Staceyville, Penobscot County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroo-took Railway. 
Accom:nodations at Bowlan Camps, Chas. 
Ik. McDonald, prep., $1.50 per day. Guides 
$4 per day. Mocse, deer, bear and small 
game plentiful. Good trout fishing. 
Patten, Penobscot County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroostook Railway. 
Accommodations at Hay Lake Camp, 
E. A. Arbo, prop., $1.50 per day. Guides 
$4 per day. Deer and partridge plentiful. 
Also moose. Landlocked salmon and trout 
fishing. 
Norcross, Penobscot County, Maine, 
reached by Bangor & Aroostook Railway. 
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Where 


Accommodations at Phoenix Camp, Chas. 
Daisey, prop., $2 per day. Guwides $4 per 
day. Moose, deer, bear and partridge 
plentiful. Excellent trout fishing. 

Round Mountain, Franklin County, 
Maine, reached by Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central Railway. Accommodations 
at Round Mountain Lake Camps, D. O. 
Blackwell, prop., $10 to $16 per week. 
Guides can be had. Moose, deer, bear, 
partridge and small game plentiful. 

Beecher Falls, Essex County, Vermont, 
reached by Maine Central Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Mettalak Lodge, W. M. 
Suck, prop. Deer and partridge plentiful. 

Bridgewater, Windsor County, Vermont, 
reached by Central Vermont or Rutland 
Railway. Accommodations can be had at 
hotel or boarding house. Deer and small 
game plentiful. No guides available, but 
not needed. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Big Otter Lake, Glenfield, Lewis County, 
New York, reached by New York Central 
Railway. Accommodations at Big Otter 
Lake House, W. D. Crandall, prop., $2 
per day. Guides $4 per day. Deer and 
partridge plentiful. Good trout fishing. 

Chilson, Essex County, New York, 
reached by New York Central Railway. 
Accommodations at house of Alanson 
Moore, $2 per day. Deer and grouse 
plentiful. 

Keene, Essex County, New York, 
reached Ly Delaware & Hudson Railway 
to Westport. Accommodations at Owl’s 
Head Hotel, W. B. Washburn, prop., $12 
per week. Deer, bear, partridge and small 
game plentiful. 

Long Lake West, New York, reached 
by New York Central Railway. Accom- 
modations at Deerland Lodge, A. D. 
Brown, prop., $2 per day. Deer and small 
game, also good trout fishing. 

Louisville, Lewis County, New York, 
teached by New York Central Railway. 
Accommodations at Fenton House, C. F. 
Parker, prop., $2.50 per day. Guides $3 
per day. Deer, bear, fox and other small 
game plentiful. 

Newcomb, Warren County, New York, 
reached by Delaware & Hudson Railway 
to North Creek, thence by stage. Accom- 
modations at Lake Harris House, W. An- 
derson, prop., $2 per day. Deer and small 
game plentiful. 

Onchiota, Franklin County, New York, 
reached by New York Central Railway. 
Accommodations at house of Wm. Skiff, 
who will also act as guide. Deer, par- 
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tridge and small game are all plentiful. 

Piseco, Hamilton County, New York, 
reached by, Fonda, Johnson & Gloversville 
Railway to Northville, thence by stage. 
Accommodations at “Sportsman’s Home,” 
F. W. Abram, prop., $8 per week. Deer, 
bear, grouse and small game plentiful 
Guides $3.50 per day. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence County, New 
York, reached by New York Central Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Hotel Wanakena, 
Wm. Bean, prop., $2.50 to $4 per day. 
Guides $3 per day. Accommodations can 
also be had at Dobson’s Camp, B. A. 
Dobson, prop., or Bear Mountain Camp, 
J. Balderson, prop., $12 per week. Guides 
$4 per day. Deer, bear, grouse and small 
game plentiful. 

Elk Grove, Columbia County, Pennsyl- 
vania, reached by Delaware, Lakawanna & 
Western Railway. Accommodations at 
Elk Grove Hotel, J. W. Perry, prop., $1 
per day. Guides $2 per day. Bear, rab- 
bits and pheasants plentiful. 


Middle Western States 


Baldwin, Lake County, Michigan, 
reached by Pere Marquette Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Rainbow Camp, J. G. 
Kennedy, prop., $2 per day. Deer, grouse 
and small game plentiful. Fine trout 
fishing, 

Champion, Marquette County, l.chigan, 
reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Accommodations at Champion 
Hotel, Charles Chartrand, prop., $1.50 per 
day. Deer, bear and small game plentiful 
in this vicinity. 

Floodwood, Dickinson County, Michi- 
gan, reached by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Accommodations at Por- 
ter House, Charles Doan, prop., $1 per 
day. Teams and guides can be hired. 
Bear, deer, partridge and small game 
plentiful. 

Lovells, Crawford County, Michigan, 
reached by Michigan Central Railway. 
Accommodations at Douglas Hotel, T. E. 
Douglas, prop., $2 per day. Deer, par- 
tridge and rabbits plentiful. Good trout 
fishing. 

Cable, Bayfield County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way. Accommodations at the Cavalier, 
L. E. Cavalier, prop., $2 per day. Guides 
$2 per day. Deer and small game plenti- 
ful; also excellent lake and brook fishing. 

Conover, Vilas County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way. Accommodations at the Lakota, 
Wm. Adams, prop., $2 per day. Deer, 
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partridge and small game plentiful. Good 
lake and brook fishing. 

Hayward, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway. Accommodations at 
Grindstone Resort, C. J. Smith, prop., $2 
per day. Guides $2.50 per day. Deer, 
grouse, prairie chicken, partridge and 
ducks plentiful. Best of bass and musky 
fishing. 

Reserve, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
reached by Soo Railway or Wisconsin 
Central Railway. Accommodations at 
Whitefish Lake Resort, Mr. Greenhagen, 
prop., $2 per day. Guides $3.50 per day. 
Deer, bear, partridge and ducks plentiful 
in season. 

Tomahawk Lake, Oneida County, Wis- 


consin, reached by Chicago & Northwest- * 


ern Railway. Accommodations at Toma- 
hawk Lake House, $2 per day. Guides 
$3 per day. Deer, partridge and rabbits 
plentiful. 

Cook, St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
reached by Canadian Northern Railway. 
Accommodations at Rocky Point Cabins, 
L. H. Chapman, prop., $2 per day, $12 per 
week. Guides $3 per day. Deer and 
grouse plentiful. Good bass and musky 
fishing. 

Hackensack, Cass County, Minnesota, 
reached by Northern Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at Spain House, W. J. 
Spain, prop. Guides $3 per day. Deer, 
bear, partridges and small game plentiful. 
Party reports good success. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Ashton, Fremont County, Idaho, reached 
by Oregon Short Line, or Union Pacific. 
Accommodations at ranch of Clark W. 
Orton, $12 per week. Mr. Orton will 
guide hunting parties for elk, _ bear, 
deer, sheep and goat. Good trout fishing 
also. 

St. Anthony, Fremont County, Idaho, 
1eached by Union Pacific Railway. C. M. 
Spaulding, of Wilson, Wyoming, will guide 
hunting parties in this district for elk, 
deer, sheep, etc., also for trout fishing. 

Cody, Park County, Wyoming, reached 
by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Frost and Rich- 
ards Camps, who are equipped to guide 
parties in this district for elk, mountain 
sheep, deer, bear, muuntain lion, etc. 

Cody, Park County, Wyoming, reached 
by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Aldrich Lodge, 
S. W. Aldrich, prop., $3.50 per day. Elk, 
bear, deer, mountain sheep, etc., plentiful. 


Mr. Aldrich furnishes guides and outfit for 
hunting parties. Good trout fishing dis- 
trict. Aldrich Lodge reached by drive 
from Cody to Ishawooa. 

Valley, Park County, Wyoming, reached 
by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way. Accommodations at McLaughlin’s 
ranch, Jas. L. McLaughlin, prop., $2 per 
day. Guides and outfit for hunting this 
district are supplied by Mr. McLaughlin. 
Elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep, etc., 
plentiful. 

Glacier Park, Montana, reached by 
Great Northern Railway. Accommoda- 
tions can be had at Great Northern Hotel. 
Walter Johns of Glacier Park Station is 
equipped to handle hunting parties for 
bear, deer, elk, sheep and goat in the Big 
River Country south of the park. 

Drummond, Granite County, Montana, 
reached by Northern Pacific Railway. 
J. K. Stadler, of Ovando, Montana, han- 
dles hunting parties in this district for 
mountain sheep, elk, goats, bear, ete. 
Party reports splendid success getting all 
game mentioned. 

Salesville, Gallatin County, Montana, 
reached by Northern Pacific Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Cold Spring Ranch, P. 
F. Karst, prop. Elk, bear, deer and sheep 
plentiful. Excellent trout fishing also to 
be had. Horses, guides, etc., to hire. 

Gardiner, Montana, reached by North- 
ern Pacific Railway. Accommodations at 
Senon Hotel, D. Randall & Son, props., 
who will act as guides. Elk, sheep, deer, 
bear and goat plentiful. Fine trout fishing. 

La Veta, Huerfano County, Colorado, 
reached by Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 
Accommodations at Cuchara Camps, $8 
per week. Guides can be hired. Bear, 
deer, grouse, etc., plentiful. 

Glorieta, San Miguel County, New 
Mexico, reached by Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Accommodations at 
Valley Ranch, $9 per week. Guides to hire. 
Mountain lion, bear, deer, grouse, etc., 
are plentiful in this locality. 


Pacific Coast States 

Keller, Ferry County, Washington, 
reached by Northern Pacific Railway to 
Wilbur, then by 25-mile drive. Thos. 
Hopper of this place is a good guide for 
hunting in this district. Deer, bear, etc., 
plentiful. 

Granite Falls, Washington, reached by 
Northern Pacific Railway. Hotel accom- 
modations can be secured. V. G. Wood, 
of Granite Falls, will give information to 
parties desiring to hunt in this locality 
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for deer, bear, etc. There is also fine trout 
fishing in the vicinity. 

Klamath Falls, Klamath County, Ore- 
gon, reached by Southern Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at Rock Point House, 
C. D. Wilson, prop., $2 per day. J. V. 
McTimmons of this place is a good guide 
for hunting. Bear, mountain lion, bob 
cats, deer, etc. plentiful. Excellent rain- 
bow trout fishing in Klamath Lake. 

West Fork, Douglas County, Oregon, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. 
Charles Tabor, of West Fork, can furnish 
pack animals, and guide hunting parties 
for bear, mountain lion, deer, etc. 

Philomath, Oregon. Mr. Dennis H. 
Stovall of this place can give information 
on hunting for deer, bear, etc., in the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Red Bluff, Tehama County, reached by 
Southern Pacific Railway. Accommoda- 
tions can be had at hotels. Walter Gos- 
ney is equipped to guide hunting parties 
for deer, bear, etc., also for trout fishing. 

Lone Pine, Inyo County, California, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway. 
Jack Wardell is a good guide for hunting 
deer, lions, bear, etc. Good trout fishing. 


Canada 


During the month of September New 
Brunswick especially commends itself to 
the sportsman’s attention as it offers a 
variety of sport not elsewhere obtainable. 
Not only does the big game season open 
on September 15th, but the trout and 
salmon season carries over, so that it is 
possible for the sportsmen to plan an un- 
usually comprehensive trip and combine a 
canoeing trip with a campaign for trout 
and salmon and also for the much-coveted 
moose, caribou, deer, bear, etc. L. G. Read, 
an American and a former New Yorker, 
with headquarters at Derby Junction, 
N. B., is arranging several such trips for 
sportsmen from the states, and as he has 
ample equipment and the hunting coun- 
try is a large one, he can undoubtedly 
take care of still others this season. 

Plaster Rock, Victoria County, N. B., 
reached by Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at Ogilvy Bros. Camps. 
Moose, deer, bear, caribou, etc., plentiful. 
Splendid trout fishing. 

Sparkle, Carleton County, N. B., reached 
by Canadian Pacific Railway to Bristol, 
thence by 25-mile drive. Accommodations 
at camps run by Murdock Mackenzie on 
Southwest Miramichi River. Moose, deer, 
bear, caribou plentiful. Excellent trout 
and salmon fishing. Over a hundred miles 
wilderness canoe trip without a carry, in 


big game country and fine fishing waters. 

Perth, Victoria County, N. B., reached by 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Accommoda- 
tions at Serpentine Camps, Percy B. Fald- 
ing, prop. Moose, bear, deer, caribou and 
grouse plentiful, also togue and trout. 

North View, Victoria County, N. B., 
reached by Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Plaster Rock. Accommodations at camps 
of George E. Gough. Good moose, cari- 
bou, deer and bear country. 

Stone Ridge, York County, N. B., 
reached by Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Accommodations at camps of Rainsford 
Allen in good moose and deer country 
Also caribou and bear to be had. 

Bathurst, Gloucester County, N. B., 
reached by Intercolonial Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Imhoff Bros. Camps. 
Moose, caribou, deer, bear, partridge and 
small game plentiful. 

La Tuque, Champlain County, Quebec, 
reached by Quebec & Lake St. John Rail- 
way. Accommodations at Chateau St. 
Maurice, A. Tremblay, prop., $2 per day. 
Mr. Tremblay is a competent guide for 
moose, deer, bear, caribou, etc. There is 
also good trout fishing. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, reached by 
Quebec & Lake St. John Railway. Ac- 
commodations at Laurentide House, 
Robert Rowley, prop. who furnishes 
guides, etc. for hunting. Moose, caribou, 
deer, bear, etc., plentiful. 

Atikokan, Ontario, reached by Canadian 
Northern Railway. Albert Jones of this 
place is a very good guide for hunting. 
Moose, deer, grouse and small game 
abundant. Also good trout and pike 
fishing. 

Minadi, Ont., reached by Grand Trunk 
Ry. Accommodations can be had at Hotel, 
L. Holst, prop., $2.50 per day. Otto John- 
son, of this place, is a good guide. Moose, 
deer, bear, etc., to be had. 

Dinorwic, Ont., reached by Canadian 
Pacific Ry. F. C. Armstrong can supply 
guide and outfit for hunting moose, deer, 
etc. 

Banff, Alberta, reached by Canadian 
Pacific Railway The Brewster Transfer 
Company of this place furnishes guides 
for hunting in the Canadian Rockies and 
have the best of equipment, pack horses, 
etc. Sheep, goat, bear, moose, elk, etc., 
plentiful. 

For hunting in British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory, or Alaska, Mr. C. T. Summerson, 
182 Sixth Avenue, New York, can conduct 
parties, furnish equipment, etc., and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the best game districts 
in above mentioned country, 











GLACIER PARK 


BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


Secretary Camp Fire Club 


F a man founds a library or endows a hos- 

pital he is entitled to and should receive 

great credit, and in like manner he who 
opens up a new country and turns a fresh 
page in its history and helps to keep people 
out of hospitals rather than to take care of 
them after they have become broken down, 
should also receive a tribute from mankind. 
Therefore—to paraphrase Virgil a little—I 
sing of the mountains and of him who has 
subjected them for the benefit of his fel- 
low-man. 

Tumbled up against the Canadian border 
in Montana, lies a great area of huge moun- 
tains whose serrated peaks and massive 
domes constitute some of the most sublime 
and wonderful scenery in the entire range 
of the Rocky Mountains. Here are “the 
hills whose heads touch heaven,” in whose 
stony laps lies eternal snows and grinding 
glaciers, and at whose feet rest beauti- 
ful lakes clear as crystal and blue as the 
sky, in whose waters, and in the rushing 
streams that leap down to them, swim the 
trout that in quantity, size and variety of 
species, gladden the sportsman’s heart. Here 
on the crags and high reefs, where they may 
be seen almost any day in the interior, are 
the wary big-horn and mountain goat, and 
here the big plantigrade track of the silver- 
tip is no unusual sight. Along the margin of 
the lakes and in the lower gorges is a wil- 
derness of flowers, and one may pluck in an 
hour’s time more than fifty varieties of 
beautiful blooms, many of which are of a 
spicy fragrance and surpassing loveliness. 

Until very recent years this rugged and 
picturesque territory, embracing 1,500 square 
miles, was only known and accessible to the 
trapper, the prospector, and the venturesome 
sportsman who threaded its trackless fast- 
nesses afoot or toiled through them with 
heavily laden pack-horses, far from their 
base of supplies. Now all this is changed. 
In 1910 the United States Government set 
aside this wonderful country and very hap- 
pily called it Glacier Park; roads and trails 
were cut through it, and it began to be 
possible for tourists to visit it and enjoy its 
stupendous mountains and beautiful valleys 
that had hitherto been sealed to the average 


man and woman. But your Uncle Samuel 
does not build hotels and suitable camps, sup- 
ply guides, horses and automobiles, or provide 
for the physical welfare of the people who 
visit his parks and forests; and so it fell to 
a certain man to really open Glacier Park 
to the public and render it a feasible play- 
ground not only for hardy mountaineers and 
dusty sportsmen, but also for plethoric bank- 
ers, frail women and old people who can 
no longer stand the hardships of the wil- 
derness. With the same nerve and foresight 
which characterized his father when he tore 
a passage for his railroad through the Rocky 
Mountains and laid his shining steel over 
the gorges and through the heart of the 
Cascades, Mr. Louis W. Hill divined the pos- 
sibilities of the Glacier National Park, on 
the hem of whose garment lay the Great 
Northern Railroad, of which he is president, 
and he forthwith proceeded to trample un- 
der foot all the difficulties which stood 
in the way of making this mountain para- 
dise accessible and inviting. But it requires 
a man who loves the mountains to properly 
introduce them to other people, and Mr. 
Hill is a mountaineer and sportsman who 
knows the wilderness in all its moods, and 
is always ready for a tussle with it. With 
energy and money he aided and abetted the 
initial work of the Government, and then 
went ahead with his own ambitious plans. 
He built Swiss Chalets at the Western en- 
trance of the Park for the accommodation 
of the people going into the Lake McDonald 
country and erected a $500,000 hotel at the 
Eastern gateway, which is one of the best 
designed, fully equipped and most pictur- 
esque buildings of its kind in the world. He 
built wonderful camps of the most com- 
fortable sort at various beauty spots through- 
out the mountains; put a fine steamer, the 
Lord knows how, on St. Mary’s Lake, where 
nothing bigger than an Indian canoe had 
ever sailed before, and perfected an out- 
fitting, pack-horse and camping service that 
admits of parties going by good and easy 
trails to the wildest and most secluded spots 
in the mountains. And he has only started 
on the plans that his fertile mind has 
evolved. Away up at Lake McDermott, near 























A New Editorial Feature 


the headwaters of the Swift Current River, 
I saw the lumber being felled and put 
through the saw-mill for a great hotel which 
is to be a duplicate of the splendid structure 
at Glacier Park Station, and I even heard 
it whispered that Glacier Park may soon 
be known as a winter as well as a summer 
resort, and that one of the sports will be 
a seven-mile toboggan slide, with electric 
power to haul the participants up to the 
point of beginning on the steep mountain 
side, 

Bounded on the East by the Black Feet 
Indian Reserve, this tribe of Indians who 
have always been friendly to the white man, 
and have never been defeated by other tribes 
of their own people, lends a touch of color 
and picturesqueness to Glacier Park. Four 
times I have looked into this country without 
entering it,andthis year I determined to see 
it. Having done so, I am filled with enthu- 
siasm concerning it, and the rest of my 
party was equally impressed. 

Recalling, as I do, the ardent and effi- 
cient work done by Dr. Hornaday, John M. 
Phillips and other Camp-Fire men, when 
the question of making Glacier Park a Na- 
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tional Preserve was up for discussion in 
Washington, it is pleasant to have seen and 
appreciated what it signifies to the people 
who desire to see easily and reasonably some 
of the finest scenery on this continent. To 
sit in a boat on Lake McDonald and look 
up to Cannon Mountain, Heavens Peak, and 
the Garden Wall; to stand at the head of 
Lake St. Mary and see Going-to-the-Sun, 
Iusilade, Red Eagle and Cathedral Moun- 
tains guarding Gun-sight Pass; to walk the 
shore of Lake McDermott or view from 
Many-Glac'er Camp the towering mass of 
Grinnell Mountain with a great glacier on its 
hip, and its towering fellows piercing the 
sky, are surely sights to stir the blood and 
make a man rejoice in living. And these 
are but a tithe of what one may see if he 
be granted the leisure to wander at will 
among the cliffs and gorges of Glacier Park, 
and if he put himself under the wing of 
James Shoemaker, the able manager of this 
entire proposition, he will find a man with 
a heart and head to match his 250 pounds 
of bone and sinew and come away satisfied 
that they have picked the right man to han- 
dle a big job. 


A NEW EDITORIAL FEATURE 


For the past two or three years we have been confronted with the problem of 
how to find space to give our readers all the interesting and valuable material 


which comes in each month to our editorial department. 


There is a world of 


notes, comments, suggestions, ideas, etc., which had to be put aside owing to the 


lack of space. 


We have hit on an idea, however, which will solve the problem and make 
FIELD AND STREAM a more interesting sportsman’s magazine than ever before and 
give us an opportunity to pass on to our readers the experiences of men who have 


spent most of their lives in the woods. 


Our plan is simply this :—To increase the Sportsman’s World Department by 


setting it in three columns of smaller type beginning this issue. 


This change 


makes it possible to give you three times the amount of material,—38,000 words in 


the Sportsman’s World Department alone. 


In other words this department will 


now be a magazine in itself made up of practical information. 
We plan, under the various sub-headings of Conservation, Shotguns and 


Rifles, Fish and Fishermen, etc., to give you “how to” suggestions from men who 
have learned of what they speak from years of experience,—articles that will tell 
you the little tricks and dodges that other fellows have discovered, and the knowl- 
edge of which will make your next trip a success, cost less money, and give you 
more comfort in camp. It’s an opportunity to acquire experience with the 
hard knocks left out. 

This department will be devoted to our readers for the purpose of answering 
questions and securing information from the world of outdoor men. We want 
you to write us your experiences and if there is any outdoor-game information 
which you want, write us and we will give you an answer through this department. 
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CONSERVATION OF FISH AND GAME 


A PLEA FOR THE QUAIL 

Now that our Federal Govern- 
ment has taken a hand in duck 
shooting regulations throughout 
the nation for the sport’s benefit 
in general, we of the shooting 
public will content ourselves with 
the oiling and polishing of our 
guns and the assembling of our 
summer fishing tackle. The rea- 
lization of our duck shooting trips 
this spring will be displaced by 
our fulsome experiences of the 
late quail shooting season in 
retrospect of shots scored and 
missed; stubble and woodland 
traversed and tried again and 
faithful dogs making blue ribbon 
stands under briar and _ creek- 
bank,— indeed, we are afforded as 
much pleasure in looking back 
upon those days now as was ac- 
corded us by the anticipation and 
realization of them. 

Ere the wheel of time rolls our 
minds from the dreams of fact to 
those of design, let us take a 
perspective glance at the field for 
the many shooting trips, which we 
hope are in store for us and our 
posterity. Are the quail going to 
hold out in their battle against 
natural elements and the inven- 
tive genius and prowess of the 
zest{ul and highly capable Ameri- 
can hunter? 

In the opinion of the writer, 
the answer to that question rests 
with the hunter himself—in the 
hand he pronoses to take in their 
husbandry. He knows that there 
are grounds over which he has 
hunted in past seasons where, if 
at all, he finds but few quail now, 
though the food supply, cover and 
natural conditions, generally, are 


the same: then, on the other hand, 
there are sections, over which he 
kas sought in vain for his quarry 
in past years where, under no 
better natural conditions, he has 
foui.d fine shooting during his 
latest trips. 

There must be a reason for 
this. Most hunters accredit it to 
the fact that quail travel, though 
statistics do not concede their 
range to be extensive. Some are 
firm in their belief that the inter- 
breeding of a flock year after 
year renders it unfit physically to 
withstand the rigors of bad 
weather and that most of the sev- 
eral flocks wil: die after a num 
be: of seasons, leaving but few 
in a given territory for a year or 
so: then the several coveys—what 
is left of them—will collect to- 
gether and rear a more sturdy 
strain, which, in a short time, re- 
plenishes the territory. This idea 
seems very reasonable at first 
glance, particularly so in view of 
their apparent c.annishness and 
semi-domesticity although it re- 
ceives a severe jolt by the fact 
that during the chase a number 
cut of several coveys are often 
thrown together, and remain as 
entirely distinct flock. 

The fact remains, however, that 
quail winter-kill and it is upon 
the solution of this problem that 
rests the answer to the question 
of whether or no the shooting of 
them in this country is to con- 
tinue. 

For a number of years the 
writer has been quite familiar 
with game conditions in the cen- 
tral states, particularly those of 
Indiana, [Illinois and Missouri. 


For at least those three states, 1 
believe an excellent code of game 
laws has worked material benefit 
to the hunter. It need not be 
stated here that the regulation of 
open and _ closed seasons for 
nearly all kinds of game is appre- 
ciated by every thinking sports 
man. The sportsman, too, is ar 
rived at that stage in his adap- 
tation to the modern ideas of 
game hunting where he _ looks 
upon the game warden, who elects 
to go through his bag as a friend 
and brother of the fraternity 
rather than as a prying foe. As 
a matter of fact, the game and 
fish commissions of our various 
states have done more good for 
the who!esomeness of the sport by 
calling the attention of men in- 
clined to it to the need of con- 
servatism than by passing legisla- 
tion effecting that end. 

Their advances have certainly 
been in strides Herculenean but 
though they seem to be sludging 
waist deep in a threshing sea, let 
us call out encouragements to 
them to take a step further,— 
protect Bob White from the ele- 
ments. 

A number of years ago the 
writer had the painful experience 
ef colliding with several irate 
farmers over the shooting of birds 
on their lands. They had plenty 
of them but did not want them 
shot, because, they argued, they 
needed them as a_ protection 
against insects. In this they 
were not entirely wrong. The 
month following, however, was 
extremely severe and the large 
amount of snow that fell crusted 
over. This crust kept the quail 


























away from their feed and they 
were frozen to death because of 
their bodies becoming too weak 
trom starvation to withstand the 
abnormal temperature. Those 
same farmers told me that shortly 
after this, they found whole 
coveys huddled close _ together, 
dead. From their size during the 
fall previous, I know they had not 
degenerated through excessive 
inter-breeding. The natural ele- 
ments were too much for them. 

_ Of course, it need not be men- 
tioned that during the season fol- 
lcwing this catastrophe no game 
could be found in said district. 
I'wo years later, however, a few 
coveys had again appeared: bar- 
ring recurrences of those ex- 
traordinary weather conditions, 
plenty of game will obtain in an- 
other year. Those same farmers 
have since arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, in view of the present 
season and day limit allowed by 
the State, their quail would hold 
their own if not increase, despite 
the influx of hunters that would 
follow were they to remove the 
ban, if natural conditions were to 
remain continually favorable. 

If this be true, then it would 
seem as though some regulation 
might be enacted by game com- 
missions to the end that quail be 
fed through inclement weather 
periods. 1 know this is not an 
impossibility because my attention 
has frequently been attracted to 
them after a severe sleet or crus- 
tation of snow, feeding around 
corn-cribs not over a few hundred 
feet from a farmhouse; and around 
cattle and hog feeding pens where 
the chore boy is passing back and 
forth almost in their midst. I 
have even found them feeding on 
ccrn and grain that has Bove 
spilled along field trails a mile or 
more than cover. 

The question arises, if quail are 
going to be protected through those 
adverse seasons, the which, though, 
in the central states are few and 
of short duration, how is the com- 
mission going to accomplish it? 
As a matter of cold fact, it ought 
to be a no greater task to pro- 
tect quail from the elements than 
from hunters. A warden system 
is in force supposedly strong to 
Lrotect game as per the present 
law. Now in the event of snow 
accompanied by sleet and extreme 
cold these wardens are not going 
to be kept busy guiding hunters 
in paths of righteousness as few 
of the sinful strain are likely to 
be on the trail. His time could 
be employed in policing against 
the starving and consequent freez- 
ing of the birds. He could 
vested with authority and means 
to hire assistance ween duties of 
this kind would require his atten- 
tion. 

Most of the farmers at this age 
can be reached by telephone and 
90 per cent of these could be re- 
lied upon to scatter a few quarts 
of grain in cover where quail are 
known to “use,’”’ knowing that 
their exertion would be compen- 
sated for by the commission. The 

‘ warden’s time in these cases would 
be most valuably occupied in ma- 
king tours over his district, in- 
specting and supervising the work 
of these lieutenants. 

Provision would be required in 
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some counties for the as:zistance 
ot sub-deputies during those pe 
riods because extreme expedition 
in all cases would be imperative. 

Now, betore an undertaking of 
this kind can be discussed too far, 
finances must be, vf necessity, con- 
siaered. 

The license fee of one dollar, 
as obtains in most States, does, 
or should, revert to the game com- 
missions of those States, At the 
present figure this is no more than 
ample to supply the needs of the 
warden and propagation imnstitu- 
ticns, though it seems, when intel 
higently and honestly applied, to be 
quite enough. 

A greater license fee would be 
necessary. How much of an in- 
crease would be required is, of 
course, a matter of some debate. 
When we stop to consider, how- 
ever, how seldom those inadvertent 
periods occur, it can be readily 
concluded that the increase would 
not be sufficiently great to work a 
hardship on any individual hunter 
—undoubtedly not more than the 
price of a box of shells. The 
hunters in general, upon waking 
up to the fact that something 
must be done to preserve game 
more vigorously in the future will 
willingly pay the small increase 
rather than face the proposition 
of returning from the hunt with 
empty game bags. 

As has been before stated, a 
great deal of opposition is arising 
on the part of farmers against 
game hunters. A good part of 
this antagonism is attributable to 
the atrocious killing of domestic 
animals and fowls and destruction 
of property by game hogs. More 
of it, however, arises from the 
preservation idea. The writer is 
firm in his belief that the enact- 
ment of this foregoing regulation 
in the several State game statutes 
and a rigid enforcement of same 
would, in the course of a couple 
of years, weed out, to a considera- 
ble extent, the latter cause of 
the ever increasing amount of 
trespass litigation instituted by 
uncompromising though well mean- 
ing agricultural men. 

t is an evident fact, fellow 
sportsmen, that something must be 

one if we are to continue to 
revel in this sport of sports. The 
National Government and State 
Legislatures have done invaluable 
service in the past few years and 
are ready to stand by to assist in 
the future. Let us, the field men, 
do our part. The Government 
ever has furnished us with ground. 
She expects us to plow it. What 
are we going to do? “Weeds or 
cabbages,” which? 

H. A. Coss, 
Illinois Sportsman’s League. 





AN INIQUITOUS LAW 

PASADENA, July 12.—‘Under 
the free market shooting of four 
years ago San Francisco alone 
used 500,000 wild ducks, the loot 
of hundreds of market hunters 
who raided swamps and marshes, 
open water and grain fields. One 
year later the best the army of 
pot hunters shooting for the mar- 
ket could do was to kill 250,000 
birds. In 1912 the number was 
only 150,000 and in 1913, the last 
year of the free market shooting, 
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only 85,000 wild ducks could 
be provided for the San Francisco 
market.” 

In this manner Dr. Charles F. 
Holder, of this city, president of 
the Wild Life Protective League 
of America, author of works of 
note in the world of clean sport 
and leader in the fight now being 
waged on the state’s game laws by 
the poultry dealers and some of 
the restaurant men of San Fran- 
cisco, to-day told of what the re 
moval of the present barriers 
against market shooting of wild 
game in California wil mean to 
the wild life of the state. 

SCORES ATTACK ON LAW 

“It is a sordid story,’ said Dr. 
Holder, “this attack on the state’s 
game. I look upon it as 1 would 
upon a holdup of a particularly 
atrocious character and it is the 
auty of the men and women of 
California of good sense to stand 


together and defeat it once and 
for all. Here are the facts: 
“It is a well-known fact that 


wild game—deer, antelope, grouse, 
partridge, quail, trout, any game— 
would be utterly exterminated in 
California if mot protected. 1 
cite one instance, the bison, while 
the antelope, elk and many more 
are certainly going. 

“Sport is legitimate, so our ex- 
perts provide game laws to afford 
sport, but prevent extermination. 
Under the game laws all men, 
poor or rich, can, in the proper 
season, go out and shoot game, 
being allowed a liberal bag. You 
can shoot alone, join a club, form 
a club; in fact, have all and equal 
rights under the law. All that is 
asked is that you observe the law 
and the limit to prevent extinction 
of the pame. 

NEW COUNTRIES DIFFERENT 

“In a new country where game 
is plentiful it can be shot for the 
market and sold so that the man 
who does not shoot can buy it. 
But game has been shot so sedu 
lously in California by the market 
hunters for years that it is men 
aced by extinction. Any child can 
understand this when it is realized 
that in four years of market 
shooting the pot hunters with their 
big guns cut down the season’s 
yield of wild ducks about San 
Francisco from a half million to 
85,000. The work of practical ex- 
termination would have almost 
been accomplished in the bay dis 
trict by this time except for the 
work of the voters and Governor 
Johnson in establishing the pres- 
ent game laws. These laws must 
not be tampered with. . 

“The intelligent people of Cali- 
fornia awoke and saw that all 
their sport was doomed; saw what 
is plain in many states—that wild 
game can not stand ‘market sale.’ 
So, after a hard fight against the 
market men, who seem to want to 
kill the last wild duck, in this in 
stance the ‘golden duck,’ they 
passed the Flint-Carey no-sale law 
and stopped the threatened extinc 
tion. 

“The market men and pot hunt- 
ers of the north want these bills 
torn frim the statute books. I 
have faith that the lovers of clean 
sport in California will defeat 
them.”—Lae Tribune. 
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$50,000 INITIAL FUND RAISED 
FOR SHOOTING TOURNAMENT 
AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC IN- 
pepe —< 


Amony the important events 
that will attract attention among 
men of all nations at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to 
cpen in San Francisco, February 
20, 1915, is the grand prize shoot- 
ing tournament under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Interna- 
tional Shooting Festival Associa- 
tion to be held in Shell Mound 
Park from August 8th to Sep- 
tember 26, 1915, for which event 
the association has appropriated 

$50,000 in prizes fot a beginning. 
The tournament will include con- 
tests for soldiers, sailors, veteran, 
peace officers, civilians, militia, 
cadets, students, members of rifle 
ard pistol clubs and marksmen of 
all nations and _ countries, irre- 
spective of affiliations. 

he tournament will include 
contests with rifles, pistols and re- 
volvers; short and long ranges, 
natural and artificial light and an 
endless variety of weapons and 
targets. 

The association is composed of 
the leading shooting societies of 
the Pacific slope, working har- 
moniously with but one object in 
view—to make the tournament the 
most successful in history. 

The $50,000 appropriated by the 
association for prizes is merelv a 
starter. To that sum may oe 
added fully as much more and 
yerhaps twice as much contributed 
»y individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions and by shooting societies that 
will send teams to take part in the 
contests. What can be expected 
in prizes for this event may be 
measured by what San Francisco 
has achieved on former occasions. 
At the 1901 Bundes shooting fes- 
tival held in Shell Mound Park 
prizes aggregating $125,000 _ in 
coin, medals, trophies and other 
tokens were distributed. At the 
shoot of the San Francisco Schuet- 
zen Verein, in honor of its Golden 
Jubilee, in 1909, the prizes award- 
eu aggregated over $40,000. 

The Shell Mound range occu- 
pies an ideal location on the east- 
ern shore of the San Francisco 
e facing the Golden Gate, with 

ull view of the opposite shore, 
yet far enough to be out of reach 
of bullets. An almost even tem- 
perature all year, never too warm 
nor too cold, steady light, cloud- 
less sky, almost entire absence of 
wind during the greater part of 
the year, and ample vacant space 
in the wake of the bullets. The 
range is but a short distance from 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Fruitvale, Richmond and 
a number of other thriving cities 


and towns, within thirty minutes 
by A the numerous steam 
and electric cars, ferryboats and 
street cars, passing the range 
every few minutes until after mid- 
night. Additional ferry boats will 
be operated during the exposition 
between the exposition grounds 
and the Alameda shore close to 
the Shell Mound Park Range. 


SHOOTING AWAY FROM THE 
LIGHT 


Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 

The phrase “Does not shoot 
away from the_ light” appearing 
in the Lyman Gunsight advertise- 
ments is not quite clear to me, 
and a number of friends I have 
asked are also hazy as to its mean- 
ing 

ke explanation in your columns 
would be greatly appreciated by 

Yours very truly, 
Joun SrTopparp. 


Ans.—The phrase “Shooting 
away from the light” refers to 
bright sights with the sun shining 
on them at an angle. The hunter 
naturally chooses the brightest 
part of his sight as central, where- 
as this reflection is on one corner 
of the sight. The rifle will then 
shoot to the side away from this 
reflection, since the true center 
of the sight is also to one side of 
the reflected point of light.—Ep. 


PEEP SIGHTS VS. OPEN 
SIGHTS 


In hunting game with a rifle 
results depend fully as much on 
the proper selection and alignment 
of sights as upon the rifle or skill 
ot the hunter. 

As a_ rule, where one has 
mastered the optical principle of 
the peep sight he can never again 
be reconciled to the use of open 
sights. Consequently if you have 
never used the peep and bead 
sights do not condemn them at 
first glance simply because you 
fail at once to appreciate their 
possibilities. 

any thousands of sportsmen 
now using sights of this style are 
using them simply because they 
consider it greatly to their advan- 
tage to do so. A very limited 
amount of practice will open up 
the possibilities and advantages 
and surprise you with the results 
you are able to accomplish when 
you once thoroughly understand 
how to apply the principles in- 
volved. 

Many of our most famous trick 
and fancy shooters use the peep 
sights reamed out so as to leave 
only a very thin rim of metal 
around the peep for snap shoot- 
ing at objects thrown in the air. 


This we consider the best of evi- 
dence that the principles involved 
are correct and easily applied by 
any one with a moderate amount 
of patience. 


STANDARD TRAP LOADS 


This subject can be dismissed 
in but a few words. The scores 
made by experts show conclusive- 
iv the class of article now being 
put on the market by all the 
standard loading companies. The 
shells manufactured by any and 
a!l of these companies, and loaded 
with one or other of the brands 
of smokeless shotgun powder 
inanufactured by the Du Pont 
Company are good enough to tie 
to under any conditions of wind 
cr weather. 

The novice, i. e., the beginner, 
should guard earnestly against us- 
ing too heavy a load. Heavy loads 
cause correspondingly heavy re- 
coil, and recoil not only causes 
sore shoulders, but frequently se 
vere headaches, and consequent 
gun shyness on the part of the 
beginner. Select and stick to, for 
the first few months at least, a 
lcad_ of three drams of a “bulk” 
powder, or 24 grains of a “dense” 
powder, with either an ounce and 
an eighth or an ounce and a quar- 
ter of shot. The ounce and an 
eighth load is fast and snappy, and 
is extremely pleasant to shoot. 
When ordering your trap loads, 
be sure and specify “‘chilled” shot, 
for if you use soft shot you will 
find you lose from 30 to 50 per 
ey of your pattern. This fact 
has been proved most conclusively 
by a series of exhaustive tests. 


SHOOTING GLASSES 


If your eyes do not seem to 
focus well, or if you are not quite 
sure as to which eye of the two is 
the stronger, do not delay, but 
go to an oculist and let him tell 
what, if anything, is wrong. 
necessary have glasses made to 
correct any defect, but above all, 
when having such glases made for 
you, be sure to have them large 
enough, so that when your cheek 
is down on the stock and your 
eye is looking along the rib you 
will not be looking over the top 
of the glasses. 

Special shooting glasses are 
made by all prominent oculists, 
and lenses suitable to any kind of 
freak sight can be had of several 
different colors—green, orange 
pale blue, etc. The popular color 
among trap shooters seems to be 
on the order of an amber, and 
plain glasses of that color made 
for ordinary sight or according to 
some special formula are much 
worn and certainly do help to kill 
the glare, light on the gun barrel, 























etc. 
ficial when the sun is exceptional- 
ly bright and there is snow on the 


Their use is decidedly bene- 


ground, or when shooting over 
water. 


CANOEING THROUGH SOUTH 
JERSEY 


Mr. Warren H. MILLER: 
In your article Camping and 
Trouting in Glacier Park, April 


vumber Fietp anD STREAM, you 
speak of having canoed down 
Wading River. I would like to 
know where you put in and came 
out, condition of stream and time 
it takes to come down. I was 
under the impression that I had 
read about this trip, but in look- 
ing over back numbers I can’t lo- 
cate it. 

Would you recommend Heming- 
way & Sons’ canoeist tent as a 
proper tent for canoe trips of one 
or two nights’ duration? It seems 
to me that this tent is heavy yet 
easy to put up and certainly com- 
plete when erected. 

I think you would enjoy a 
canoe trip down the Great Egg 
Ilarbor River from New Brooklyn 
to Mays Landing or on down to 
Somers Point or Ocean City. The 
starting point is only a short dis- 
tance from Cedar Creek on the 
Reading Railway to Atlantic City. 

Sincerely yours, 
Levi HINDLEY. 

Millville, N. J. 

Member of the American Canoe 
Association No. 6.529 and _ sub- 
scriber to Fietp AnD STREAM. 


Ans.—In the July issue of 
FIELD AND SrtrEAM_ Sportsman’s 
World Department, page 312, you 


will find an account of the Wading 
River canoe trip. I do not know 


enything about the Hemenway 
canoes or canoeists’ tent. 

I am_ much interested in that 
Great Egg Harbor trip. Please 


give me some information on this 
trip as I am looking around for 
another good Jersey canoe trip. 
When do mosquitoes begin to get 
unbearable? Are there any black 
flies in April? Is there any fish- 
ing and would there be any shoot- 
ing in November, also is the coun- 
try wild or are there farms? 

The Wading River was_ wild 
throughout, only six bridges in the 
whole 90 miles, and we had biack 
flies on the 11th of April. There 


was quite a little game and it 
ought to make a grand trip in 
November, but there does not 


seem to be any fishing at all.—Epb. 








CALLING DEER 


Me Dear Mr. Miller. 
Iave you ever had hunters tell 
FIELD AND STREAM readers of 
“calling” deer in rutting time? 

This is the only place where I 
have known it to be practised. 
It is very similar to moose call- 
ing, and is even more effective. 
An acquaintance of mine in the 
season of 1911 killed his limit, 
1. e., three bucks, in less than as 
many minutes by calling. A pair 
of buck’s antlers are used in place 
of the birch bark horn. 

With best wishes. 

A. D. Tempte. 

Porfirio Diaz, Mexico. 

Would like to hear from other 
readers on the same subject. 


Shotguns and Rifles 


BOOK ON PISTOL SHOOTING 
Dear Sir: 


As a reader of your Fre.p anp 
Stream I would like to know 


where I could get a book on pistol 
shooting; that is, how to be a 
good shot. I read the “Marksman- 


ship for the Tyro Sportsman” in 
the Fre_tp anpD Sranan. That was 
worth $10 to any man that uses a 
gun. I would like to see someone 
write for the pistol. There are 
good pistol men in the country. 
Yours truly, 
R. WILLIAMs, 
2123 E Street, Granite City, Ill. 


Ans.— Himmelwright’s “Pistol 
and Revolver,” published by J. J. 
Little & Co., N. Y.—Ep. 


NEW RULING IN PISTOL LAW 


Editor Fiecp anp STREAM: 
Dear Sir: 

Perhaps the enclosed clipping 
from the New York World might 
interest you. 

Is there any reason why it 
should go to the Police Pension 
Fund? 

It seems to me it should be 
used for conservation purposes. 
Yours truly, 

ARTHUR BERNSTEIN, 





CAN’T GIVE PISTOL PERMITS 


Police Head Hasn’t the Right, 
Says Polk, but Magis- 
trates Have 

Corporation Counsel Polk has 
informed Police Commissioner Mc- 
Kay that the Police Commissioner 
no longer has the power to grant 
permits for the carrying of re- 
volvers. Mr. Polk holds that such 
power is lodged exclusively in the 
City Magistrates under the law 
passed last year. 

Commissioner McKay, in asking 
for the Corporation Counsel’s 
opaien on the point, informed 
Mr. Polk that he intends to have 
introduced in the Legislature a 
bill aimed to restore this power to 
the Police Commissioner. For- 
merly the Police Pension Fund 
benefited to the extent of $10,000 
a year through the collection of 
fees for permits. 





SHOTGUN QUESTIONS 


Vield and Stream Publishing Co.: 

(1) Can you tell me, through 
the Shotgun and Rifle Depart- 
ment, the rule for determining the 
number of pellets a shotgun using 
a certain load will place in a 30- 
inch circle at 25, 80 or 35 yards 
when the number placed in the 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards is known? 


Ans.—About 5% more in the 
30-inch circle for each decrease of 
5 yards from 40 yards range.—Ep. 


(2) Can small-bore shotguns as 
a rule be depended upon to make 
patterns as even and consistent as 
those made by guns of large bore? 


Ans.—Yes.—Ep. 


(3) I have a gun that pleases 
me in every particular, except that 
it does not seem to me to make 
an even pattern, though each bar- 
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rel makes the required percentage, 
varying quite a bit, however, in a 
string of shots. Practical gunmen 
huve pronounced the patterns 
made by this gun as “good,” while 
others declare them to be “bum.” 

Can you give me instructions 
to enab‘e me to determine for my- 
self whether the patterns are good 
as the average? I have experi- 
mented quite a bit with various 
loads and different sizes of shot. 


Ans.—Mark off the 30-inch circle 
into 4-inch squares. If none of 
these show less than 3 pellets the 
pattern is good enough.—Eb. 


(4) Does recoil increase and de- 
crease with chamber pressure, the 
loads producing the greatest recoil 
also producing the greatest breech 
pressure? 


Ans.—Yes, provided that the 
weight of the gun is right in the 
first place.—Ep. 


(5) Will “B-B caps” or car- 
tridges injure the barrel of a .22- 
caliber rifie? 

Ans.—Yes. B-B caps are loaded 
fulminate and powdered glass and 
are injurious to the rifling.—Eb. 


(6) Are there special uses for 
the various brands of shotgun 
powder? In other words, is one 
kind better than another for small- 
bore guns? Is one brand better 
than another for large loads or 
heavy shot loads? Is one kind 
quicker burning than another? 


Ans.—Standard brands of pow- 
der are designed to give about 
1000 feet muzzle velocity to the 
shot in all bores in standard loads. 
Some are quick and others slow 
burning, giving a heavy or light 
recoil, There is no great differ- 
ence in the penetration given by 
one of these though certain pow- 
ders with a violent recoil are 
popularly supposed to be better for 
thick-feathered game such as sea 
ducks.—Eb. 

Hoping these questions will be 
of sufficient interest to your read- 
ers to justify your publishing the 
answers, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. LasATER. 
Pueblo, Colo. 





A TRAP FOR GUN CLUBS 


Field and Stream Publishing Co.: 
Will you kindly advise me as 
to requirements of a gun club 
in obtaining a trap. 
not mistaken I saw an ad 
in your magazine to that effect, 
but cannot find it. Thanking you, 
am 
Yours very truly, 
E. Crarx. 


Neff and Roberts Bldg., 
Antigo, Wis. 


Ans.—Two types of tournament 
traps are to be hired or leased 
from their manufacturers at so 
much per year. These traps are 
pulled by trap boy standing back 
of shooters. We do not adver- 
tise manufacturers names in these 
columns.— Eb. 
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DOGS 
REGISTERING SETTERS 


Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 

Will you kindly advise me con- 
cerning the following: 

I am in possession of an Eng- 
lish setter, pedigreed and reps, 
tered; the former owner ied 
and I bought her, having seen her 
pocesse and register while she be- 
onged to this party. We have 
been looking for this dog’s regis- 
tration papers but cannot find 
them among the gentleman’s_be- 
longings. he was registered as 
Del ee, but I do not know the 
name or address of the association 
that registered her. 

Can you tell me the name and 
address and how to go about get- 
ting a duplicate and having it 
transferred to my name. 

By favoring me with this infor- 
mation you will greatly oblige. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Frep A. SCHILLINGER. 
Box 8, Fernda!e, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


_ Ans.—Pedigreed dogs in Amer. 
ica are registered in the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, 1 Liberty Street 
New York; the Field Stud Trial 
Book, c/o American Field, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and the Canadian Ken- 
nel Club of Toronto. If you 
write to the secretaries of these 
organizations, giving the name of 
our setter, the registration num- 
er will undoubtedly be found in 
one of their poowee Ban 


IMPORTING IRISH SETTERS 


Field and Stream Publishing Co.: 
Will you please give me, through 
Fretp AND SrrEAM or otherwise, 
the names of one or two foreign 
breeders of Irish setters that are 
reliable. 
Joun OLuporrF. 
Scranton, Pa. 


_Ans.—Bruce Johnstone, Coombe 
Croft, Kingston Hill, Surrey, 
England.—Eb. 


LEMON AND WHITE POINTERS 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 
Dear Sir. 


I am the owner of a pointer 
dog which is a lemon and white 
color, and some people tell me he 
is off color, that he should be 
liver and white. I would thank 
you for any information you can 
give me on the breeding and 
color of the pointer dog. 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo. H. Barnes. 


P. S—I am an_ enthusiastic 
reader of your paper, which we 
subscribe for at our club. 


Ans.—The fact that your dog 
is lemon and white is absolute!y 
nothing against him, nor can he 
in any way class as off color. 
Both Flake and Guido, well-known 
dogs by Champion Flash, were 
lemon and white. The well-known 
—_ pointers also run to lemon 
and white. Bang, the great Eng- 


Field and Stream 


lish pointer, was liver and white, 
but many bitches have thrown 
lemon and white to him.—Eb. 


TO DRESS A DEER 


Some years ago when I was in 
the youngster class such big game 
hunting as I had done was when 
accompanied by a guide who did 
the butchering. I was “squeam- 
ish” enough then not to like to 
even see the operation, but the day 
came when I killed my first deer 
alone. We had not had much 
luck so I sneaked out of the tent 
aione one morning, at 5 o’clock 
with my carbine. ot a half hour 
from camp a big buck crossed my 
path and I downed him. I knew 
enough to bleed him but I couldn’t 
get up courage enough to dress 
him on an empty stomach. I re- 
membered, or thought I remem- 
bered, that the guide had told me 
the insides should be taken out not 
over fifteen minufes after killing, 
so I ran every step of the way to 
camp, arriving all out of breath. 
The guide serenely informed me 
that had better eat my break- 
fast—that we wou'd attend to the 
deer later. I have had a lot 
of experience butchering since. 

Well, probably the limit isn’t 
fifteen minutes, but any animal 
should be paunched as promptly as 
possible if you want the hide to 
come off in good shape and the 
meat to be good. Roll up your 
sleeves, turn the animal beily up, 
open the abdominal cavity with the 
foint of the knife, beginnin 
where the ribs grow together an 
cut straight back, being careful 
not to puncture any of the intes- 
tines. Cut the wall (membrane) 
that separates the abdomen from 
the chest. Reach inside and sever 
the windpipe and throat as high up 
as you can. Next cut carefully 
around the urinary organs and 
rectum. Turn the animal on its 
side, feet pointing down hill and 
with a little assistance the organs 
will slip out. 

If an animal is left on the 
ground it will soon heat, so try to 
get it to camp reaonably soon, 
and in the meantime better get it 
up and across a log or rock so tne 
air can circulate underneath. It 
is much better to hang up a deer 
and the Adirondack method of 
suspending from a sapling is all 
right, but it is not so easy if you 
are much lighter than the deer 
and haven’t a hatchet. The idea 
is to climb a little tree and “ride 
it” down with your weight, slip- 
ping a stick, previously placed 
through the deer’s rear gambrels, 
over the end of the trimmed top 
ef the sapling. You will need a 
crotched pole to push up with 
and the spring in the tree will help 
wenderfully to lift the weight of 
the animal. 


WOODCRAFT 
WATERPROOFING TENTS 


Mr. W. H. MILter, 
Editor Fretp anp STREAM. 
Dear Sir. 


Being a subscriber to your mag- 
azine, I take the liberty of asking 
your opinion as to the best way 
of waterproofing a tent made of 





balloon silk. There is a prepara- 
tion known as Price waterproof 
liquid which sounds good; perhaps 
you may have heard of its good or 
ad qualities. I would like, od ag 
sible, to keep away from paraffine, 
but you probably know of some 
way it could be used more satis- 
factorily. Any suggestion will be 
duly appreciated. 

Thanking you for your kindness 
and at the same time wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of your 
magazine. 1 have been in the 
game for a long time and look 
forward each month to receiving 
the new _issue. 

Very truly yours, 
aMES N. Davies. 

600 W. 175th Street, 

New York City. 


Dissolve % pouns of powdered 
alum in a bucket (say 4 gallons) 
of soft boiling water, and in an- 
other soenptnele Y% pound of sugar 
of lead in the same quantity of 
water. When dissolved and clear, 
pour first the alum so!ution and 
then the sugar of lead into an- 
other vessel. After standing sev- 
eral hours, pour off the water, let- 
ting any thick sediment remain, 
and so the fabric thoroughly in 
it, kneading it well. Wring out 
= slightly and hang up to dry. 
—Ep. 


EDIBLE WOOD LILIES 


Lesanon, N. H. 
Editor Fiectp AND STREAM: 
Dear Sir. 

Allow me to congratulate you 
upon having the “gift” of taking 
a subject and presenting it to us 
in so readable a way as only ‘“Mil-. 
ler” can do it. “In Emergency” 
was one that just struck my fancy, 
and goes into one of my scrap 
books—these are selections from 
the various magazines bound into 
vo‘umes. One of these, an old 
one, contains a description of a 
new tent—a “Forester” which 
you and the Deacon took into 
the Jersey Pines, I made one at 
once and it is now old—the best 
little tent ever. Another ‘‘scrap” 
in the same book is “The Way 
of the Woodland Chef.” “In 
Emergency” mentioned the wood 
lily. Would like a description of 
it, and also of mockernut hickory, 
kingnut hickory and the sweet- 
brier. I do not recognize any of 
them. Perhaps you might de- 
scribe them in next FIELD AND 
STREAM. 





Yours truly, 
CHas. if. Harris, 


An appreciative reader. 


Ans.—Answering your ques- 
tions, the wood lily is that tall red 
lily with black spots, growing 
about a yard high in moist, shady 
woods throughout the Eastern 
United States. 

Mockernut hickory is the one 
with the thick shell, has smooth 
bark, whereas the shagbark hick- 
ory has a rough one with long, 
thin scales. It has seven to nine 
leaflets on each leaf stem instead 
of five to seven as is characteris- 
tic of the shagbark; grows 
throughout the same range as the 
latter. By ‘“sweetbrier” I think 
ou mean greenbrier, otherwise 
snown as catbrier, found in every 
swamp and thicket in the United 

















States, usually covered with cuss 
words, left behind in passing by 
the ardent gunner who finds his 
progress impeded by this clinging 
but not lovely vine.—Eb. 


HO,v. TO MAKE A ’POSSUM 
HOOK 


Mr. W. H. MILteEr, 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 
Dear Sir, 

Referring to your article in the 
March numbez of FIELD AND 
STREAM, in which you speak of a 
steel ’possum hook, woul you be 
so kind as to send me the size and 
shape of one of these hooks, and 
by so doing you will greatly 
obli e. 

With best wishes for FIELD AND 
STREAM, remain, 

Yours truly, 
T. S. Jones. 


Ans.—Take a ‘adil three- 
cornered file, heat the pointed end 
and bend into a hook of about 
M%-inch radius. Bend the hand’e 
into the file, making a projection 
about an inch long. Grind a sharp 
edge on the hook end of the file 
and retemper to blue _ temper. 
This will give you the same ’pos- 
sum hook that I have carried for 
many years.—Eb. 


DON’TS FOR TRAP SHOOTING 


Never point a gun at anybody, 
whether you know the gun is 
empty or not. The didn’t-know-it- 
wus-loaded excuse is one which 
can never be accepted as a satis- 
factory one. Sometimes a friend 
will ask you to put his gun to 
ycur shoulder to see how well it 
handles, etc. Make it a rule never 
to do so until after you have 
opened it and ascertained for 
yourself that it is harmless. Even 
if your friend has told you that it 
vas not loaded, he will appreciate 
and approve of your extra care to 
avoid any possible accident. 

Never put a shell in your gun 
except when you are at the score 
and ready to shoot. If the trap 
breaks down, or there is a tem- 
porary delay in the shooting, open 
your gun and take out the shell. 

Never on gun club grounds 
place a loaded gun on your shoul- 
cer, nor let it rest in the ho low 
of your arm, raking the spectators 
or your comrades at the score, 
even if the hammer is at half-cock 
or “the safety up.” Setting aside 
the possible danger in the opera- 
tion, consider the feelings of the 
parties apparently threatened by 
your action, who know nothing 
about how the hammer is, nor 
whether the safety bolt is on or 
cff; all they know and realize is 
that it is decidedly uncomfortable 
at the least to be | ing down 
the muzzle of a loaded gun. 








SOME NEW RIFLES 


This does not mean new car- 
tridges as the cartridges have been 
in use in special rifles for some 
years; it is merely the rifles which 
are new. 

The rifles themselves, however, 
are not new in the sense of being 
nevel, so the “‘newness’ is really 
a combination of a rifle and a 
cartridge. 


Shotguns and Rifles 


Several years ago the .22 Sav- 
age high-power cartridge was 
designed, thus verifying an opin- 
ion long held that much more effi- 
cient rifles might be had by speed- 
ing up the bullets somewhat, and 
the results were certainly most 
encouraging. This was _ tollowed 
by the development of other more 
powerful cartridges, two of which 
seem exceptionally good, and have 
been termed the .256 Newton high 
power and the .30 Adolph express, 
Under these names they have been 
used as special rifles by differ 
ent riflemen until their merits were 
thoroughly tried out. 

Then the newness comes in. 
The call for special rifles of this 
type, even with the handicap of 
requiring special hand made am- 
munition and the _ difficulty of 
meeting that call adequately, led 
to the formation by the designer 
of the Newton Arms Company. 
This concern, feeling that the 
time was ripe for a further ad- 
vance in American cartridges, de- 
cided to take the initiative through 
the only available channels, and 
crdered in Europe, where they are 
willing to make you what you 
want if you are willing to pay the 
price, a quantity of Mauser rifles, 
adapted to these cartridges, and 
procured one of our American fac- 
tories to manufacture the ammuni 
tion for the rifles as a regular 
product, thus ensuring the owners 
of the rifles the ability to pur- 
Sar ammunition when wanted. 
Incidentally in making up the new 
shell the factory had the ballistics 
fur making it exactly as it should 
be and the result is a shell which 
is especially designed for the pur- 
poses required, not merely a 
makeshift worked up out of the 
best materials at hand with what 
Mr. Crossman termed “a kitchen 
outfit and a pailful of chamber 
reamers.”’ 

The .256 Newton high power 
uses a 123 grain expanding spitzer 
bullet at a velocity of 3,100 feet 
per second, giving a muzzle energy 
of 2,632 foot pounds, or about 200 
foot ‘pounds more than the Spring. 
field. The bullet is sufficiently 
long and of such fine lines that 
its energy at 200 yards is 300 
fcot pounds greater than the 
Springfield, model 1906, and it 
gains constantly in proportion. 

The .30 Adolph express with 
150 grain service bul'et has a muz- 
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zle velocity of 3,200 feet per sec 
oud and a striking energy of 3,440 
foot pounds. The ammunition 
however, is loaded with the 17 0 
grain expanding spitzer bullet hav- 
ing a muzzle velocity of 3,000 
foot seconds and the same strik- 
ing energy as the 150 grain type. 
Its weight in connection with the 
sharp point enables it to retain 
its velocity splendidly and at 500 
yards it has more than double the 
energy of the .405 W. 

The question of bulzets ‘is al- 
ways interesting and the question 
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of an expanding spitzer bullet is 
particularly interesting at the pres 
ent time, since the bullet which 
penetrates cleanly is likely to lose 
the game, while the blunt point 
bullet loses its velocity so rapidly 
that the chances are it may not 
penetrate at all. 

A number of designs of expand 
ing spitzer bullets are on the mar- 
ket, all designed with a view to 
preventing the deformation of the 
point until the bullet strikes, and 
yet permit it to expand freely 
upon impact. Those chosen for 
the .256 Newton high power and 
.20 Adolph express are of new 
design patented in May, 1914, and 
are well illustrated by the accom- 
panying engraving. 

Figure 1 consists of a sharp 
soft point bullet with the lead 
exposed at the point and a cop- 
per wire inserted in the center. 
This wire receives and resists all 
the battering to which the bullet 
. subjected in transportation or 
handling or in the magazine, and 
stiffens the point against bending, 
while when it strikes it pene- 
trates like a meedie permitting 
the tissues to strip the lead back 
and mushroom the bullet, 

Figure 2 is adapted to bullets 
intended to be used at lower ve- 
lecity where more mushrooming 
is required and is designed to 
prevent the exposed lead setting 
back when the bullet is fired, thus 
transforming what was a_ spitzer 
when the trigger was pulled into 
a blunt point bullet when it issues 
from the muzzle. The shoulders 
on the rear portion of tne cen- 
tral support, relieve the exposed 
lead next the jacket of the inertia 
of the weight at the point and 
thus prevent upsetting until the 
game is struck, when the lead 
peels back giving a perfect mush- 
room, 

This form of construction 
seems to best meet the require- 
ments of a bullet which shall 
thoroughly resist deformation un- 
til the game be struck and yet 
expand with certainty when it 
should expand. 

The Mauser rifle has received a 
thorough introduction to _ the 
sportsmen of America as well as 
the rest of the world. It needs 
no comment or explanation, and 
by combining it with these cart- 
ridges it seems that the American 
sportsman who wants something 
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teally up-to-date is in a fair way 
of realizing his wishes. 


NOTICE 
If there is anything you want 
to know about shotguns, rifles, or 
ammunition, or something you 
already know that somebody else 
ought to know, write us about it. 
This Shotguns and Rifles Depart- 
ment will be the Forum for ex- 
change of ideas, answers to ques- 
tions, and for the general benefit 
of all particularly interested in 

this subject.—EpitTor, 
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BALLISTICS FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


By 
Edward C. Crossman 


I 

I realize that the average rifle 
owner cares not one whoop about 
ballistics, and that the very word 
hath a dry forbidding sound. Yet 

find a goodly number of the 
same average sportsmen who de- 
sire to know why Bill Jones claims 
to own a rifle that shoots ab- 
solutely flat for 500 yards; why 
if a bullet has a 6-inch trajectory 
over 200 yards, you can’t hit 200 
by holding 6 inches high with a 
rifle sighted point blank; how to 
figure the energy of a bullet when 
you know its speed, and how much 
to overhold with a rifle sighted 
in for a certain distance. 

Along in these stories will be 
a few little things that might in- 
terest the rifle shooter, such as 
how to figure the recoil of a gun; 
how to find how much a bullet 
drops at any range, how much a 
bullet has to rise to reach a given 
range, how to figure energy, how 
to compare two bullets for ranging 
power, and various little things of 
the sort. All can promise is 
to try to make them clear, not 
too dry, and to abstain from “ y- 
ing awe-inspiring formule at 
most of us forget with our whan 
days. 

Our first proposition in 
sidering the flying bullet is that 
a bullet or anything else deprived 
of support is instantly seized upon 
by the force of gravity, and begins 
to fall. From this we except bal- 
loons, aeroplanes and sich, be- 
cause they take a base advantage 
of the density of the air to protect 
them from the pull of gravity. 

It boots not how fast our bullet 
speeds, it falls the same distance 
in a second, as the bullet dropped 
over the edge of a cliff. If our 
range is such and our bullet speed 
just enough so the missile took 
one second to arrive at its mark, 
then that bullet would have fallen 
16 ft. and our sights would have 
to be so adjusted that the muzzle 
of our rifle pointed 16 ft. higher 
ti. the thing to be hit. 

Therefore the muzzle of the 
rifle has to be pointed higher than 
the mark to be hit, regardless of 
its distance, and this d-stance 
above the mark to which our rifle 
has to be pointed is in propor- 
tion to the time it takes the bullet 
to get there. The gentleman own- 
ing the 30-30 that shoots absolutely 
flat to 400 yards little imagines 
that if he really does hit a thing 
at 400 yards, his rifle muzzle is 
actually pointing over 8 ft. above 
the mark to be hit, and his bullet 
is 24% ft. above the line of sight, 
half way out. 

Let’s get this fall business down 
to cases and we’ll see where we're 
actually pointing our pet rifle to 
hit things at the various ranges. 

Ballistic tables, calculated by 
able mathematicians, confer upon 
us, the common herd, the ability 
to calculate the performance of a 
bullet from soup to nuts, and this 
without any particular trainin 
mathematics. Also the man = 
ing a rifle firing a Government 
cartridge—30-40; 1903, 1906 or 
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New Springfield, and 45-70 black 
powder, can obtain Government 
tables at very low cost, and at 
his fingers’ ends are all the things 
he can desire to know about the 
performance of his rifle. 

In this case we’ll take the .30- 
30, a quite common and quite poor 
game cartridge, and consider how 
it behaves as shown by ballistic 
figures. 

First, to find how far an object 
falls in vacuum—that is without 
the resistance of the air to con- 
sider—we do this: Square the 
given time in which the object is 
falling, multiply this by 32.2, or 
gravity acceleration, take half. the 
answer as the fall of the bullet 
or other object, in feet. A bullet 
falling but a short distance, and 
being very heavy, can be treated 
as falling in vacuum, and hence 
this formula gives us the power 
to find out its behavior if we know 
how long it takes to reach a certain 
range. 

Our 30-30 bullet takes .83-second 
to travel 400 yards. If we square 
our .83 and multiply it by 32.2, 
and take half the answer, we find 
that our bullet falls 11 ft. in this 
time. Then that 30-3u rifle has to 
be pointed 11 ft. higher than the 
thing to be hit, just as sure as 
an apple will fall if it rolls off 
the table. Of course, your sights 
are on the mark, if properly set, 
and you don’t think you’re point- 
ing this high, but some day, for 
curiosity, set the sights accurately 
for 400, hold the rifle so it will 
not move, then squint along the 
barrel and see where it is looking. 

Here we have taken the bullet 
as falling in a vacuum, which is 
nearly, but not quite true, the 
actual fall at this range being 
practically nine ft. 

herefore our bullet departs 
from the rifle, on a line that 
would land it nine feet above the 
mark to be hit did nothing inter- 
fere. 

Immediately however, it begins 
to fall, not to fall below the line 
of sights, as it is still traveling 
upward, but to fall below the line 
on which it was originally pro- 
jected. Half way out, instead of 
being on its original line, it has 
managed to get up but 2% ft. and 
from this on it actually points its 
nose downward and heads toward 
the earth. By the time it has 
gotten to the mark at 400, it has 
slid gently from its 2% ft. height 
above the line of sights to the ex- 
act height of the mark. 

If said mark stood farther away 
than 400, say at 500 yards, our 
bullet, now falling quite briskly 
on its downward path, would strike 
55 inches lower than the mark. 

Even at short range this height 
to. which the muzzle has been 
raised is considerable. At 200 
yards the trajectory of the 30-30 
alf way to the target is practical- 
ly 6 inches. The rifle, however, 
is pointed 22 inches above the 
mark to be hit. Therefore if the 
rifle were sighted in at actual zero, 
that is so the bullet at 12 yards 
struck below the point of aim 
just as far as the distance from 
front sight to center of the bore, 
the shooter would have to overhold 
22 inches to hit the mark at 200 
yards. 





It is interesting to see how 
some of these misguided folks ar- 
rive at the flat shooting belief. 
You can do it, and make your- 
self believe in it. 

Sight in the rifle at 25 yards, or 
75 feet, not an uncommon dis- 
tance for those desiring to hit 
bears in the eye. If your bullets 
grouped 3% inches above the 
thing that you laid the front sight 
upon, your rifle would be sighted 
for a b:t over 300 yards. Yet this 
is as near as some people come 
to sighting in a rifle. Also some 
of them, most of them in fact, 
being punk holders, cannot tell if 
their rifle is shooting a small mat- 
ter of a foot or so high at 150 
yards. I’ve seen them come out 
to the range get two 3’s and a 
couple of 4’s well and evenly dis- 
tributed around the A target at 
200 and depart feeling that the 
r.fle was sighted exactly for 200 
yards. 

To get the exact zero of the 
rifle shoot it at 12 or 25 yards, 
or distance between the two. Aim 
at a black paster or something of 
the sort. Adjust the sights to 
make the bullets strike as much 
below the place where you put 
your front sight as the center of 
the bore is below this front sight 
ti That is, you want the line 
Tare and line of sight to be 
parallel. If the bullet hits where 
your front sight touches you’ve 
made the rifle actually shoot per- 
haps, an inch higher than the bore. 
You’ve put on an elevation of 
four minutes of angle if you’re 
shooting at 25 yards and this is 
enough to strike center at 175 
ards with the New Springfield. 
This is not point-blank in the true 
sense of the word. 

The first time you come across one 
of these flat-shooting rifle parties 
and he looks like a betting man, 
get him to put up his money, then 
ask a third party to sight in the 
rifle at 12 yards as set forth here, 
and having sighted it in, to shoot 
it at 300, or whatever range the 
flat- shooting man claims for his 
gun. If it’s a 380-30, and it is 
shot offhand over a level range, 
the bullet will kick up the dirt 
less than 300 yards away, pro- 
vided the firer shoots at something 
his own height of around 5 feet 
from the ground. That is, the 
bullet falls 5 feet in about 300 
yards, and that is true of all “‘flat- 
shooting” rifles of the 30-30 class. 

It is a good thing to keep this 
in mind: A rifle sighted for a 
longer range shoots comparatively 
flat over ranges in between, but a 
rifle sighted for a short range falls 
to beat the band at ranges longer 
than for which it is sighted. ur 
80-30 is an example. In actual 
figures the bulet would hit 54 
inches lower than the sight line 
at 300 if you sighted it for its 
actual point-blank zero and shot 
without raising the sights. If 
sighted for 3800, the bullet rises 
no place more than 14 inches. If 
it is sighted for 300 and shot at 
400, then we’re in trouble again, 
for the bullet falls 82 inches be- 
low the mark in traveling this 
hundred yards. 

Inasmuch as a flat flight or tra- 
jectory of a bullet is purely a 
matter of how long it takes the 














bullet to travel the given distance, 
it follows quite naturally that as 
the high velocity rifle puts its 
bullet down the range faster than 
the low velocity rifle, it is a flat- 
shooting arm. This is true only 
when the bullets are alike, or the 
high velocity bullet is still better 
shaped than the low, velocity for 
overcoming air resistance. The 
New Springfield bullet falls but 7 
feet in traveling 500 yards. The 
3030 bullet falls 15.5 feet travel- 
ing the same distance. The 
Springfield bullet rises but 24 
inches in its flight over 500 yards, 
the 30-30 rises 52 inches. Also we 
find that while the Springfield bul- 
let makes the trip in .71 sec. the 
30-30 takes 1.10 for the trip, with, 
of course, both bullets acted on by 
gravity during the time. 

The reason for the great differ- 
ence is because first, the Spring- 
field drives its bullet off at the 
rate of 2700 ft. secs., the 30-30 
at the rate of 2,000; ‘second, the 
Springfield bullet has the ability to 
overcome air resistance compared 
with the 30-30, as .40 is to .27. 
One is a spitzer bullet, the other 
a blunt nose. 

Talk as to one rifle shooting 
“harder” or “flatter” than another 
of the same caliber is all bosh. 
If you put a Marlin, and a Sav- 
age, and a Stevens and a Win- 
chester, all of the same _ barrel 
length, on the chronograph, and 
shot them with the same car- 
tridges, you'd find not enough dif- 
ference to waste pencil marks 
upon. A rifle is “hard” shooting 
when it has high velocity, com- 
pared with other rifles. Rifles of 
the same barre! length and shoot- 
ing the same cartridges rarely 
show differences that the sensitive 
chronograph will detect. to say 
nothing of differences that some 
more or lessindifferent shot can tell. 

I’ve learned with considerable 
amazement that rifles shooting high 
with the sights set flat are “hard” 
shooting, and that they differ from 
other rifles that, although of the 
same caliber, require the sights to 
be raised to shoot at that range. 
I’ve offered to fit my .22 Long 
Rifle with a front sight so low 
that I can shoot 400 yards without 
touching a rear sight, but logic or 
argument has no effect on this 
sort of fellow. 

A rifle fitted with front sight 
too low will shoot higher than an- 
other rifle with higher front sight. 
The effect is exactly the same as 
raising the rear sight. Sometimes 
they get out so from the factory. 
and they usually join the exalted 
class of “hard” shooting rifles that 
require no elevation of sight to 
reach 200 or 300 or 400 yards, or 
whatever the range is that the rifle 
happens to hit so mis-sighted. 

Consider the method of measur- 
ing the inclination of a rifle bar- 
rel from the line of sight or 
straight line to the mark. 

The barrel, and the straight 
line to the mark, make an angle, 
greater as the range increases, 
greater as the velocity of the rifle 
is lower. 

Angles in mathematics are meas- 
ured in degrees, minutes, and sec- 
onds of arc. The same logical 
system is used in sighting rifles 
and big guns. 
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Consider that the distance be- 
tween the sights of the rifle is the 
radius of a circle—the spoke of a 
wheel. The diameter of the circle 
is therefore twice the inter-sight 
distance, inasmuch as the diameter 
of a circle is twice the radius. 

Take an intersight distance of 
30 inches, for example. This is 
the radius of a circle the diameter 
of which is 60 inches, and the 
circumference of which is, of 
course, 3.1416 times the diameter, 
or 189 inches. 

In any circle there are 360 de 
grees, with 60 minutes to the de- 
gree, with a total of 21,600 min 
utes. If we divide our 189-inch 
circumference by 21,600 minutes, 
we find that a minute of angle 
with said circle is .0087. There 
fore, if we raised our rear sight 
.0087 inch, we would raise the 
muzzle one minute of angle when 
next we aligned the sights on a 
mark. So fine a move is impos- 
sible with any but a micrometer 
cr a vernier system of reading. 
These are provided in target sights, 
as we will see later when we get 
into the sight question. 

The minute of angle method of 
stating elevations is common the 
world over with ballisticians, and 
is common with the English rifle- 
men engaged in target shooting, al- 
though the term is little used in 
this country. The Lyman microm 
eter sight for the New Springfield, 
some of the fine Stevens sights 
and all of our micrometers for ad- 
justing sights are adjusted to move 
minutes of angle, for the sight 
radius of the rifle to which they 
belong. 

Again, to prove this we have 
our radius of — yards, or 300 
ft., our diameter of double this or 
600 ft., and our circumference of 
3.14 times our diameter, or 1,890 
ft. divided by 21,600 minutes. The 
result gives us .0873 foot, or 1.047 
inches as the width of a minute of 
angle at 100 yards. It is twice as 
wide at 200, three times as wide 
at 300, and so on. 

When we get into sight adjust- 
ments, we shall see how we use 
this system of measurement in ad- 
justing our sights, but at present 
we'll look into this only as it per- 
tains to helping us get our trajec- 
tory for various ranges. 

All Government elevation figures 
are printed in minutes of angles. 
They can be had, as said before, 
for the 30-40, the 1906 Spring- 
field, the 1903, no longer used by 
the Government, and the 45-70 
black powder. I print the ang'es 
for the 30-30. Over game ranges 
the 30-40 figures work out closely 
enough with the actual figures for 
the 30-30, the .32 Soecial, the .303 

Savage, the .32-40 Hi- Power, and 
kindred cartridges of 2,000 ft. 
secs. speed. That is, while the 
velocity and energy figures are, of 
course, entirely different, the ele- 
vation figures up to 400 yards can 
be used tor any of the list without 
an error that is serious compared 
with the holding ability the 
average man. 

With the tables of elevation fig- 
ures before us, note that we can 
get out the following information; 
Trajectory height for any range; 
fall of bullet for a range longer 
than that for which the rifle is 
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sighted, and ergo. the distance one 
must hold “over” to hit; fall of 
the bullet for any range when the 
rifle is sighted at actual zero, 
where to set sights for any range. 

To find height of bullet path 
over any range. From angle of 
e‘evation for longer range, subtract 
angle for midrange, multiply by 
the number of hundreds of yards 
in shorter range. Example, 30-30 
elev. for 400—the desired range 
—is 25.5, elev. for 200 where we 
desire to find bullet heizht is 10.5, 
difference is 15 inches, times 2 or 
number of hundreds of yards in 
shorter range, equals 30 inches. As 
these are minute of angle figures, 
and as a minute of angle is 1.047 
inches, instead of 1 inch we must 
multiply our difference of 15 by 
1.047 and then by 2, giving us 
31.5 inches. This difference is 
negligible except for the extreme 
ranges. The height of the bullet for 
any other range is found in the 
same way, deducting the angle for 
the shorter from that of the lon 
ger, multiplying the difference by 
the number of hundreds of yards 
in the shorter range. 

To find fall of bullet at a range 
longer than that for which the 
rifle is sighted: From elevation 
of range at which the fall is de 
sired, subtract elevation for range 
for which rifle is sighted, multiply 
difference by number of hundreds 
of yards in longer range. 

To find the actual fall of the 
bullet from the zero of the rifle 
at any range: Multiply the min 
utes of angle elevation for that 
range by the number of hundreds 
of yards in the range. For accu 
racy, multiply this by 1.047, but 
it is not essential save for hair 
splitting. 


SOME BALLISTICS OF THE 
3040. Velocity 2,000 
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100 4.00 1783 
200 9.5 1590 
300 16.00 1418 
400 23.00 1265 
500 31.50 1138 
600 41.25 1044 
800 65.00 923 
1000 96.00 831 


1906 .30 New Springfield. 
Velocity 2700 


100 2.40 2465 11 secs 
200 5.18 2244 — ” 
300 8.26 2038 x By 
400 11.83 1846 54 “ 
500 15.90 1668 s * 
600 20.68 1507 .90 “ 
800 32.50 1237 iw“ ™ 
1000 §=©48.30 1068 1.86 “ 
45-70 Black Powder, 500 gr. 

bullet 

100 17 1172 -25 secs 
200 31 1059 —_ = 
300 44 968 — 
400 60 932 L—° 
500 77 886 1.25 “ 
600 94 844 ‘oe 
800 132 662 2.387 “ 




















TRAP SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID H. EATON 


ILLINOIS Sarg TOURNA- 


Held at Springfield on July 14th 
to 16th, under the auspices of the 
Illinois Gun Club, on the same 
grounds which staged the Grand 
American Hand ‘cap in 1912. 

First day, 75 entries. The In- 
terstate Association's Amateur 
State Championship event at 100 
targets was won by George Reitz, 
of Gilman, on a score of 96; Bart 
Lewis, of Auburn, and L. J. Robi- 
son, of Peoria, were tied with 
Reitz for first place, the latter 
winning in the shoot-off. In the 
first shoot-off Robison dropped out; 
the others tying on 23; the sec- 
ond shoot-off was a tie on 22, but 
in the third Reitz won with 25 to 
Lewis’ 24, taking first place, and 
Lewis, second o1 runner-up; Robi- 
son, third; Ira Ga'braith won the 
fourth trophy on 95; L. Morris, 
A. C, Buckles, H. Hotze and A. C. 
Connor tied on 94, and in the 
shoot-off the remaining three tro- 








BART LEWIS 
Runner-up in Illinois State Ama- 
teur Cham ow. inner of 
18 yd. State Championship. 


phies were won in the order 
named. 

Board of Trade Diamond Badge, 
100 targets, handicaps 16 to 23 
yards. Won by J. H. Amberg, 
Chicago, with 92; A. M. Masters, 
Jacksonville, 91, and J. A. Camp 
bell, Oklahoma, 90, all standing at 
13 yards. High professionals in 
this event were: F. G. Biils, 91; 
W. R. Crosby, and A. H. Amman, 
68 each, all at 23 yards. 

Second Day—Ten fifteen-target 
events, handicaps 16 to 23 yards. 
(he amateur honors were taken 
by 16-yard men, E. K. Crothers, 
Liloomington, being high with 140; 
’, Rag-e and L. J. Robison, 137 
cach; H. Hopper, 135. High pro- 
fessionals, Jay Graham (23 yards), 
134; W. R. Crosby (23), 132; 
I. G, Bills (23), M. Ballou (16) 
and W. D. Stannard (21) 129 
each. 

L. C. Smith Two shot Champion- 
ship event, 50 targets, use of both 
barrels allowed, handicaps 16 to 23 
yards, 50 entries. E. K. Crothers 
(23) and D. F. Rollins (16), both 
of Bloomington, tied on 49, the 
latter winning in the _ shoot-off. 
W. A. Reams (18), H. Kennicott 
(20) and Hall (21) tied for sec- 
ond piace on 48. High profes- 
sionals, Jay Graham (22) 49; J. 
Head (19), W. D. Stannard. (32), 
Ed Graham (22), and A. Kil- 
lam (22) 47 each; F. G. Bills 
(22) and W. R. Crosby (22) 46 
each. 

Third Day—Ten fifteen-target 
events, handicaps 16 to 23 yards. 
The amateurs finished in the fol- 
lowing order: Bart Lewis (23), 
136; T. Kelly (16), 134; E. Hen 
drich (16), and A. C. Connor (18) 
133 each. High professionals: W. 
R. Crosby (21), 137; F. G. Bills 
(81). 186; J. L. Head (18) and 
M. Ballou (17), 135 each. 

Eighteen-yard State Champion- 
ship, 50 targets, amateur and pro 
fessional classes. The amateur 
championship was won by _ Bart 
Lewis on a score of 48; W. L. 
Brown, second, 47; W. A. Reams, 
A. C. Connor and J. F. Couts, 46 
each. 

The professional championship 
was won by F. G. Bills, 48; A. 
Killam, H. W. Cadwallader and 
E. Graham, 47 each; Jay Graham 
and W. D. Stannard, 46 each. 

High amateur average on all tar- 
gets (600), including handicap 
events: A. C. Connor, 528; W. A. 
Reams, 520; L. J. Robison, 516; 
George Robbins, 515. 

High professional average on all 
targets: F. G. Bills, 549; W. R. 
Crosby, 546; Jay Graham, 544. 

The weather was very hot dur- 
ing the shoot. There was consid- 
erable wind, which tempered the 
heat a little, but did not tend to 
improve the scores. About 100 
shooters took part in the sport 
during the three days. The pro- 
gram was a radical departure from 
what is generally doped out for a 
state shoot, the idea being to place 
the shooters on as nearly an equal 


footing as possible, and prevemt a 
few contestants from carrying off 
al the honors and the lion’s share 
of the purses. The division was 
under the Connor System, which 
practically provides one money fer 
every two shooters, and _ thus 
spreads the money further down 
the line. The handicapping in all 
events but the Interstate Associa 
tion’s Amateur State Championship 
event was a departure from the 
beaten path, and the innovation 
received the approval of the en 
tire Board of Managers of the 
club. If the object sought was 
atta'ned, the shooters should also 
give the scheme their unqualified 
approval, and demand that other 
states follow the example set. 
. C. Connor had general charge 
of the shoot, and Dr. J. R. Leib 
looked after the office work. At 
the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Sportsmen’s Association, M. 
H. Adams was elected president 
and E. F. Radeke secretary-treas 
urer, both of Kankakee, where it 
was voted to hold the annual tour 
nament in 1915. 


MONTANA STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 


The 21st annual state shoot was 
held at Billings the latter part of 
June. There was an average at- 
tendance of 57 each day. Three 
traps were used, shooting being 
started at 9:30 in the morning, 
and the regular events finished be- 
tween 2 and 3 each day, thus leav- 
ing time for a number of extras 
to be run off. The tournament 
for 1915 wi'l be held at Lewiston. 
A Ban it of trophies were in com 
petition during the tournament. 
On practise day, the Hunters’ Hot 
Springs Cup, 50 targets. was won 
by E. L. Robbins, of Billings, on a 
score of 49. 

First Day—S‘xty-one _ entries. 
Manhattan Team Cup, 25 targets 
per man, won by W. R. Tarrant 
and F. W. Oswald, of Buffalo, 
Wyo., score 48. 

3rawnlee Tournament Medal, 30 
targets, 10 at 16, 10 at 18. and 
10 at 20 yards. won by C. L. 
Parsons, of Straw. score 29. 

High amateurs on all targets 
(200): F. A. Weatherhead, 191; 
G. H. Slaughter, 186; G. L. Beck- 
er, 185. High professionals: F. C. 
Reihl, 191; Rush Razee, 188. 

Second Day—Fifty five entries. 
The Interstate Amateur State 
Championsh‘p event at 100 targets 
created much interest and was hot- 
ly contested. The winner was 
IF. W. Oswald, of Buffalo, Wyo., 
with 96. Lee Williams. Deer 
Lodge; J. C. Norris. Hardin; and 
J. A, Baker, Missoula, tied for 
runner-up on 95. The shoot off 
resulted in Williams winning with 
19, Norris 18 and Baker 17. The 
other three trophies offered in this 
event by the Interstate were won 
by E. L. Mitchell, 94; A. L. Tip- 
pett and G. P. Garlow. 93 each. 

Brawnlee Challenge Medal, 25 








targets, won by W. R. Tarrant, 

Suffalo, Wyo., after shooting off 
a tie on 25 with A. L. Tippett, 
J. A. Baker, Lee Williams and 
R. J. Starkey. 

Klopetko Medal, 10 pairs dou 
bles, won by A. L. Trippett, Deer 
Lodge, on a score of 19. 

High amateurs on all single tar- 
gets (180): A. L. Tippett and 
Lee Williams, 171 each; G. L. 
Becker, 170; R. J. Starkey, F. W. 
Oswald and G, L. Slaughter, 169 
each. 

High professionals: A. W. 
Woodsworth, 172; Rush Razee, 
170; F. C. Reihl, 163. 

Third Day—55 entries. Individ- 
ual Championship event, 50 tar- 
gets. Won by T. W. Harker, 
Billings, after shooting off a tie on 
49 with R. A. Prater. Billings, 
and E. L. Mitchell, Niles City. 
Harker broke 25 straight in the 
shoot-off. 

Butte Rifle & Gun Club Medal, 
40 targets, 10 at 16, 10 at 18, 10 
at 20 yards, and five pairs of 
doubles. Won by E. L. Mitchell 
on a score of 38. 

Handicap Medal, 100 torgets. 

A. Weatherhead (22 yards), of 
Billings, and R. J. Starkey (22 
yards), of Chateau, tied on 59. 
Weatherhead won after two shoot- 
offs. Handicaps were based on 
the scores made in the 16-yard 
singles shot during the first two 
days; under 80 per cent at 16 
yards; under 85 per cent at 18 
yards; under 90 per cent at 20 
yards, and 90 per cent or better 
at 22 yards. 

High amateurs on all targets 
(200); F. A. Weatherhead and 
R. J. Starkey, 182; G. L. Becker, 
181; E. L. Mitchell, 180. 

High professionals: F. C. Reihl, 
191; M. M. Bowman, 184; Ra- 
zee, 176. 

High amateurs for the three 
days on all targets (600), including 
handicap and doubles: 
Weatherhead, 555; R. J. Starkey, 
550; G. L. Becker, 546. 

High professionals: F. C. Reihl, 
562; R. Razee, 553; W. M. Bow- 
man, 539. 

High amateurs on all single tar- 
gets (385): A. Weatherhead, 
362; G. L. Slaughter, 361; 
Starkey, 359. 

High professionals: A. W. 
Woodsworth, 366; R. Razee, 364; 
F. C. Reihl, 363. 


OKLAHOMA STATE TOURNA- 
MENT 


The Interstate Association’s Am- 
ateur State Championship event at 
100 targets was won by Clarence 
Homer, of Krebs, on a score of 
95. The runner-up was William 
Hite, of Pond Creek, with 94. The 
other five trophies donated by the 
Interstate Association in this event 
were won by: V. H. Francis, of 
Cushing, 93; D. B. Herriman, of 
Pawnee, 92; E. V. Fisher, Okla- 
homa City,’ 91; Harry Grindle, 
Dewey, 90; M. ’s. Mentzer, Paw- 
nee, 89. 

The high amateur average on 
16-yard targets was won by E. V. 
Fisher with 372 out of 400. He 
was also high amateur on all tar- 
gets, with 467 out of 500. Lou 
Reed, of Enid, was second with 
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870 out of 400, and N. Clark third 
with 367. 

The professionals were headed 
by C. G. Spencer, with 390;,H. J. 
Donnelly, of Guthrie, and Ed. 
O’Brien, of Florence, Kansas, 381 
each, and K. L. Eagan, Oklahoma 
City, 373. 

The tournament was held at 
Tulsa, on June 23 to 25, over the 
Belle Isle traps, and there was an 
average attendance of 47. 


MAINE STATE TOURNAMENT 

The Annual State Tournament 
was held on July 10 and 11, un- 
der the auspices of the Portland 
Gun Club. There was an average 
attendance of 40 on each day. The 
Interstate Association’s Amateur 
State Championship at 100 targets 
was won by S. Randall, of 
Port!and, with 97; Blanchard was 
runner-up with 96, and E. A. Ran- 
dall third with 92. 

The New England Amateur 
Championship was won by S 
Putnam, of Fitchburg, with 98 out 
of 100. 

High amateur average for the 
tournament at 400 targets was 
made by C. S. Randall, of Port- 
land, who broke 384. 

High professional honors won by 
W. G. Hill, of Portland, with 385. 

The Paleface Shooting Associa- 
tion, of «Boston, won the State 
Team Championship for five-men 
teams, with a score of 481 out of 
500. 





GRAND AMERICAN HANDI- 
CAP—1914 

The fifteenth Grand American 
Handicap will be held at Dayton, 
Ohio, September 8 to 11, under 
the auspices of the N. C. ’R. Gun 
Club, which so successfully ar- 
ranged for and carried out this 
big event last year. The Inter- 
state Association has made several 
radical changes in its policy re- 
garding the blue ribbon event of 
the trap shooting world. The 
Grand. American Handicap has 
been held during the latter part 
of June for so many years that 
it has become regarded as a fix- 
ture. It has always been consid- 
ered the crowning event of the 
trap shooting season, and _ the 
change of date from June to Sep- 
tember would seem to be espe- 
cially appropriate, as the latter 
month practically closes the active 
season, and the shooters are in 
their best form, ready to put up a 
hot fight for the high honors and 
valuetie prizes to be won by good 
marksmanship. The Grand Ameri- 
can in September is truly the cli- 
max of the trap shooting season. 
Changes have also been made in 
the program. The National Ama- 
teur and Professional Champion- 
ships, formerly scheduled for the 
first day, at 200 targets, 18 yards, 
and the Professional Champion- 
ship at doubles have been elimi- 
nated, their places being filled b 
events which it is thought will 
prove more popular and still hi 
of sufficient class to warrant in- 
sertion in the program. 

There will be the usual prelimi- 
nary, or practice day, events on 
Monday of Gran American 


- 
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week, when 200 targets will be 
shot at from 18 yards, with an en- 
trance fee of $20; there will be 
$125 added to the purse. The 
N. C. R. Gun Club will present 
the three winners with $50, $30 
and $20 in gold respectively. 

First day— National amateur 
championship at doubles; 50 pairs 
of double targets, entrance $10; 
trophies to winners of first, sec- 
ond and third places. 

“A shoot for shooters,” 100 tar- 
gets, 16 yards; $50 entrance. $25 
of the entrance money will be di- 
vided on scores made on the 100 
targets; the remaining $25 on 
each 20 targets ($5 per event), 
one money for each ten entries; 
there must be forty or more en- 
tries or the event will be scratched 
and a special event substituted. 
Entries close at 10 a.m. 

The National amateur champion- 
ship event at 100 targets begins at 
3 p.m., open only to winners (or 
runners- up) of the Interstate As- 
sociation’s Amateur State Cham- 
pionship, competed for at the 
tournaments given by the several 
State Associations holding r 
tered tournaments in 1914, Fhe 
winner gets a solid gold Howard 
watch valued at $125, suitably en- 
graved. Optional $10 sweep, one 
money for each ten entries. Each 
winner of a State championship 
(or the runner-up) is given $50 
by the Interstate Association, it 
he competes in this event. 

Second day—The preliminary 
handicap at 100 targets, 16 to 23 
yards, $7 entrance, $100 added to 
purse. The handicaps for the 

rand American Handicap will 
be used in this event. 

Third day—Grand American 
Handicap, 100 targets, $10 en- 
trance; $500 added > purse. Han- 
dicaps 16 to 23 yards. Winner of 
first is guaranteed $500, or more, 
and a tro Second, $400 and 
trophy. hird, $300 and trophy. 
Fourth, $200 and trophy. Fifth, 
$100 and trophy. Open to ama- 
teurs only. 

Fourth day—Consolation Handi- 
cap, 100 targets, handicaps 16 to 
23 yards. Grand American handi- 
caps used in this event. No 
shooter who has won any money 
in the Preliminary or Grand 
American Handicap, no matter 
how small the amount, is eligible 
to compete. 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 10, 
Mr. John B. Burnham, president 
of the American Game and Propa- 
gation Association of New York, 
will give an illustrated talk on 
“Game Protection and _Propaga- 
tion” in the N. R. Co.’s Hall 
of Industrial Education, showing 
many interesting and instructive 
pictures of bird and animal life 
in their native haunts, and in- 
cluding several moving pictures. 

This year the club has arranged 
to far outdo its previous efforts, 
and absolutely aotien which can 
in any way, add to the comfort of 
the visitors, will be forgotten or 
omitted. The club has set the 
mark of 700 shooters for the 
Grand American Handicap on the 
10th, and those closely in touch 
with the trap shooting fraternity 
in all parts of the country believe 
that the attendance will be even 
larger. 
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SMALL yt! AND LIGHT 
ACKLE 


For a iaties of years I have 
been deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of Bait Casting, and have 
read many able papers on it by 
various well-known authorities. 
These cannot but have helped be 
ginners to start right. All the 
articles, however, have been writ- 
ten for the novice, and it is the 
writer’s opinion that something 
for the more advanced class may 
not be entirely out of order at 
this time. 

For a long time trout fishing 
and trout tackle have been given 
a leading place in the fishing de- 
partments of papers and ma a 
zines devoted to the Sports of t 
“Great Out-of-Doors.” Every - nd 
tail of fly tackle has been so 
thoroughly discussed that there is 
not very much that is new to be 
said. The trout fisherman en- 
deavors to adapt his tackle to the 
size of fish most common in the 
locality in which he fishes, and 
you are not apt to find a veteran 
of the fly rod using a seven-ounce 
rod in a section where a trout 
over nine or ten inches is a rarity. 

In bait casting everything seems 
to be different. Nothing has been 
written to speak of about refine- 
ment of tackle. One writer says 
a 4'%-foot rod is the proper thing, 
one “says not over 5%, another 
raves over the casting powers of 
steel, still another over the action 
of split bamboo, and so it goes. 

Artificial baits have been de- 
scribed and their merits discussed, 
and we have been favored with 
pictures of this or that wr:ter’s 
collection of lures, and have been 
informed that said writers pur- 
chase every new bait that comes 
out, and are left to wonder if it 
is necessary to pay excess baggage 
on such an assortment. 

Reels of all types are spoken of, 
free spools, anti-back lash, etc.; 
reels designed to shift the re- 
—, of the caster and make 
the art of casting more or less 


mechanical are more. or less 
favored. 
ines of different types are 


recommended, but they must be 
strong; don’t forget, strong. One 
writer says a line that can be 
broken with the hands should be 
discarded as unfit for bass fishing. 

Now, all the foregoing leads up 
to a subject that has been given 


a great deal of study by the 
writer, that is, light tackle for 
small bass. 

In the first place, I wish to 
say that I bdlives that many 


writers are mi ee as to the 
size of bass generally caught. One 
man whose writings are widely 
published in sporting magazines, 


says that large-mouth bass of five 
pounds are common, but the small- 


mouth bass will average a little 
less 


Sow I may have been playing 
in hard luck, or possibly I do not 
know the art, but in numerous 
trips in the "good old State of 
Michigan, as well as Wisconsin 
and Minnesota I have never been 
able to locate that land of Ar- 
cadia where bass of five pounds 
are common, and I would be 
pleased to be directede Address 
all answers, 106 Colorado Avenue, 
Highland Park, Michigan. 


1 am inclined to think that 
most bass tshermen will agree 
with me that the tve-pound 
bass they have caught in their 
lives can be counted on their 
fingers and toes, and a_ great 
many will get along very 


nicel 
without the toes, and some will 
need only their thumbs. My ex- 
perience teaches that an average 
of from one and one-half to two 
pounds is more nearly correct, 
and that brings us down to light 
tackle 
Now I wish to say that I have 
been all through the mill as far as 
casting tackle is concerned, start- 
ing w.th a short, stiff rod, using 
a number 4 or 5 line and casting 
all styles and shapes of plugs with 
more or less success as far as 
fish went, but without getting the 
fight I had alway supposed bass 
were capable of giving. Dr. 
Henshall’s famous pound 
pound and inch for inch saying 
seemed to me more or less over- 
drawn. I did not know that the 
oor little bass were doing their 
est, but were so overmatched 
that their best efforts seemed to 
lack the vim and snap that bass 
are supposed to display. I often 
compared their fight to the fight 
put up by blue gills and sunfish, 
and I am sure that the little fel 
lows caught on an 18 foot cane 
pole furnished the better sport. 
When a trap is set for bear or 
other large animals it is cus- 
tomary, I believe, to attach to the 
end of the chain a log of wood 
known as a clog. The purpose of 
this clog is to allow the animal 


to run a certain distance, but 
eventually tire him out because 
of its weight and its habit of 


catching on brush and other ob- 
structions. 

Now what a clog on a bear trap 
does to a bear, a wooden plug 
bristling with treble hooks does to 
a fighting bass, and beside the con- 
tinual drag to which the fish is 
subjected the bait will very often 


coe his mouth open and prac- 
tically drown him. 

I am perfectly well aware that 
a great army of bait casters will 
not agree with me, and I don’t 
want them to, but honesty will 
compel them to admit that there is 
some truth in my argument, and 
that a great many of the bass they 
have caught have been merely 
dragged into the boat by main 
strength, and any talk about fight 
was 90 per cent “bunk.” 

It is claimed by some writers 
that bass caught on plugs are sel- 
dom, if ever, hooked anywhere but 
in the mouth. Just think that 
over. I may be clumsy, but I have 
brought them into the boat with 
hooks set in the gills, side, top 
of head, or any p‘ace where they 
would do most good, and at the 
same time have had the disengaged 
hooks bring in a peck or so of 
weeds. 

So much for the bait. Now 
for the line that cannot be broken 
with the hands, and is to be dis- 
carded as soon as it becomes in- 
capable of standing a 15- or 18- 
pound test. Such a line is un 
doubtedly able to drag in the fish 
and weeds, but as to its suitabil- 
ity for casting, deliver me. 

The rod of 4 to 4% feet, and 
even up to 5 feet in length, is gen- 
erally sufficiently stiff to cast the 
heavy lures, but the peasure in 
landing a fish with a rod of this 
description is rather of a minus 
Guanuty, and the fish might as 
well be pulling against a snubbing 
post, as far as any impression it 
may make on the tackle is con- 
cerned. 

I have tried them all and have 
made up my mind that the tackle 
I am about to desczibe is about 
right. It is sporting tackle and 
gives a game fish a _ sporting 
chance. 

I will start with the lure, as 
that is the first thing to consider. 
It you use a light bait you must 
use a light line, a light, flexible 
rod and a small reel. 

From the start to finish of the 
season nothing I have ever used 
has given me as good results, 
tuking everything into considera- 
tion, as a small spoon used with 
a singe hook to which is attached 
a sliver of pork, or a fly of some 
description. Red_ Ibis, Yellow 
Sally, Bucktails of various colors 
are good. Spoons of various mate- 
tials, gold, copper, brass, nickel 
and pearl, all will take fish. It 
always seems to me that it is the 
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flash of the spoon and not the 
color that attracts them. Spoons 
of the hinge lug type allowing 
the blade to fly flat against the 
shank are the kind to select as 
they do not catch the wind and 


consequently help lengthen the 
cast. 

Spoons, however, cannot be cast 
without additional weight. The 


little leader or trace, as shown in 
the sketch, is about right. I make 
mine myself, and anyone can with 
the help of a pair of pliers and a 
small vise. The materials are 
cheap, and a few experiments will 
show you what weight is suitable 
for you. 

For a line I use what is known 
as % ounce tournament size. It 
tests about 4 pounds. I have 
never broken a ine of this size 
on a fish. You will never know 
what a good caster you are until 
you have tried one. You must 
dry it before putting it away, but 
it takes about 5 minutes in a 
breeze, and when it becomes frayed 
throw it away, as it only costs 
about half what a good grade 
standard line will cost. 

Now for the rod. Mine is a 
six-foot split bamboo, made for 
me several years ago by Hiram 
Hawes, of Canterbury, Conn. It 
is of single piece construction 
with separate grip, and weighs 
about 5% ounces. It has suffi- 
cient power to cast the lures I 
have described successfully, and 
its action is as near perfect as 
anything I have ever tried. Single 
piece rods may be unhandy, but 
the additional pleasure derived 
amply repays one for the slight 
inconvenience they give. 

My favorite reel for bass fish 
ing is a No. 2 Meek Tournament 
with aluminum spool and handle 
and a wood arber in place of 
filler. Such reels are expensive, 
but last for years and are we'l 
worth the price. 

As for the cast. I am a firm 
believer in the overhead style. It 
is the most artistic, and by a long 
way the most accurate. Keep 
vour elbow well against your side. 
Start the bait with a motion of 
your wrist. Raise your tip just 
before your bait hits the water, 
and start reeling in at once. Keep 
the tip well up and most of the 
line dry. Don’t strike too hard. 
If he is too small, put him back. 
You won’t have to cut out any 
hooks ard he will live if you don’t 
handle h‘m too much. 

Yours for luck, 


Frep C. Leccett. 


HOW TO RAISE ANGLE 
WORMS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 
Dear Sir. 

In one of your numbers last 

year I read an article about some 
one out West breeding the com- 
mon angle worms for fishing pur- 
poses, and, if I remember correctly, 
he used coffee grounds on which 
he put some Indian meal for 
teed, 
_I_ wish to experiment with a 
double purpose, cne for bait, the 
other to have a box in my yard 
for the robins to get the worms; 
Gigging them out themselves just 
as they do in the earth. 


Fish and Fishermen 


Can you inform me of and sup- 
ply the number in question, or a 
cutting from the same with that 
item; will willingly pay the 
regular price, for I do not keep 
the books, but pass them over to 
others whom they may interest. 

Sincerely, 
G. Poey. 


Ans.—Worms thrive and grow 
fat on garbage from the table and 
rotted manure. They should have 
grass sod on top to get air, and 
sod must be kept damp and out 
of sun. Further information as 
to how to prepare for fishing is 
ot from_ Bait Angling by Louis 

head.—Eb. 








FERGUSON AND 4814-INCH 
PIKE 


H. M. 


AN UNUSUAL PIKE 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I am enclosing you a photograph 
of myself and a monster pike 
caught by me near San Souci, 
Georgian Bay, on July 18, 1913. 
I neglected sending in data re- 
garding this during the course of 
your contest, but as this fish about 
parallels your w-nner in the p-ke 
class, I thought same might be of 
interest. 

This fish was caught on a Bristol 
rod using a Dowagiac bait and 
Kingfisher line (No. 26) with gut 
leader. The author was casting 
when he raised this strike, and 
had the fish on the line about 
twenty minutes. In striking the 
Dowagiac this pike took in his 
mouth the center four gangs of 
hooks and then in making a turn 
to rid himself of the hooks, threw 
the gut leader around into the 
tail ganghook, making a halter of 
it. n fact, had the battle not 
ended when it did the leader 
would soon have chafed in two. 
We had with us at the time only 
a small landing net which was 
destroyed in making an_ineffectual 
attempt to land him. Companions 
then ran to camp and returned 
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with the target pistol shown in 
photo. The pike, which was lying 
on top of the water by this time, 
was shot and towed around the 
island to a less precipitous slope, 
where he was slid out on the 
rocks. 

As to measurements, this pike 
measured, in length, 48% inches; 
in irth, 19% inches. As _ to 
weight we found him beyond the 
possibilities of our twenty-four- 
pound spring-balances and could 
only judge accordingly. Our two 
indian guides agreed that the fish 
weighed thirty pounds or better. 

In the photograph the fish does 
not show to best advantage as to 
size, the author holding same be- 
ing some Mellins-food baby, six 
feet one inch and over two hun- 
dred. 

Trusting this may prove of 
some interest, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
. M. Fercuson. 


SEVENTH TOURNAMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SciENTIFIC ANGLING CLUBS 
To be held at 
Angiers’ Pool, Washington Park, 
Chicago, IIl. 

September 5, 6 and 7, 1914. 
This great event will be given 
under the auspices of the Lilinois 
Casting Club, assisted by the Chi- 
cago Fly Casting Club, Anglers’ 
Casting Club, and the North Shore 

Casting Club of Chicago. 

The Tournament will be under 
the direction of the following com 
mittee: 

G. A. Murell, chairman; J. M. 
Smith, secretary; A. Bauer, E. R. 
Letterman, C. E. Lingenfelter, 
F. N. Peet, J. W. Tice, C. S. Pea 
cock, A. F. Swisher, M. M, Clarke. 

PROGRAM OF EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 5 


No. 1. Salmon +» 
No. 2. Accuracy Fly. 
No. 3. %-Oz. Distance Bait. 


S:pTEMBER 6 
No. 1. Heavy Tackle Distance 
Fly. 
N. 2. %-Oz. Accuracy Bait. 
N. 3. Light Tackle Dry Fly Ac 


curacy, 
SEPTEMBER 7 
No. 1. Light Tackle Distance 
y. 
No. 2. 4%4-Oz. Distance Bait. 
No. 3. %-Oz. Accuracy Bait. 


Events will be called at 9 and 
11 a. m. and 2 p. m., wind and 
weather permitting. The commit 
tee reserves the right to make such 
changes and substitutions as may 
be deemed best for the proper con 
duct of the Tournament. 

The entry fee will be $2.00 for 
any. one event and $1.00 each for 
the following entries, or $9.00 for 
al 

Luncheon will be served free on 
the grounds to all participants and 
their friends. 

The trophies for the Amateur 
Championship in each event are to 
be costly articles of jewelry of 
rich design, typical of the angler’s 
sport. To win the championship 
in a fly or bait-casting contest of 
the N. A. S. A. C. is a great 
achievement, and the possession of 
one of these beautiful emblems will 
represent an unpurchasable honor. 

Merchandise trophies of great 
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value will be provided for a large 
number of places in each event. 
Many who fail to win first place 
will be richly rewarded for their 
efforts. 

Seautiful trophies, emblematic of 
the first and second All-Around 
Championship, will be provided. 

o those making an average of 
98 per cent in the four accuracy 
events will be awarded the N. A. 
S. A. C. Blue Button. 

The committee is determined to 
make the Tournament for 1914 one 
of the greatest ever held. Enthu 
siastic interest is being manifested 
znd casters will be in attendance 
from all sections of the country. 

Entries will be accepted from 
casters who are not members of 
any of the affiliated clubs, and 
they will be welcome to partici pate 
for the rich awards to be given 
in each event. 

The contests will be governed by 
the Rules and Tournament Regula 
tions of the N. A. S. A. C. 

Reports from many of the clubs 
indicate a large attendance, and 
that their members are already get 
ting in practise for record-breaking 
performances. 

Committees of reception and en- 
tertainment have been appointed to 
care for the comfort of visiting 
casters. 

Hotel Sherman will be official 
headquarters of the Association 
during the Tournament. 

None but amateur casters may 
enter. 

Professionals are defined as fol 
lows: One who is or ever has 
been a market fisherman; one who 
is or ever has been a teacher of 
casting for pay; one who is acting 
as a paid guide; one who makes 
use of his own or a fellow-caster’s 
ability for any purpose of adver- 
tising; one who advertises or so- 
licits for the sale of any casting 
device, or any article of fishing 
tackle, on the grounds of any cast 
ing club. 

The return to broad and liberal 
ideas as manifested by the policy 
which now governs the National 
Association of Scientific Angling 

Clubs will have the approval of all 
‘he affiliated clubs, and will make 
for continued and increasing pros- 
perity. 

A. F. Swisher, 
Sec. N. a. & A.C 


SALMON IN LAKE MICHIGAN 
WATERS 


The appearance of a new market 
fish in the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, in sufficient quantities to es- 
tablish a new and growing angle 
to commercial fishing, has set the 
net workers of that locality to dis- 
cussing, with reasonable indica- 
tions of their ambitions being real- 
ized, the probability of fresh-water 
salmon fisheries and _ canneries 
which in time may rival the fa- 
mous salmon industry of the Pa- 
cific coast. 

During the 1913 season commer- 
cial fishermen have taken more 
than 500,000 pounds of a new 
fish, resembling the ocean salmon, 
from Lake Michigan, principally 
on the Western side. Most of the 
fish have been captured near the 
shore in pound nets. No satis- 
factory name could be applied fe 
the new arrival until the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries applied 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE LAKE MICHIGAN STEEL HEAD TROUT 


the name of “Steel Head Trout,” 
a member of the salmon fami y 
(Salmo Gardneri). 

The appearance of this salmon, 
or steel head trout, in Lake Michi- 
gan in sufficient numbers to Le of 
commercial value is the result of 
successive plantings ey the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries of fry 
obtained from the Pacific Coast, 
which at once firmly establishes 
the new fish to be of salmon or- 
igin. From 1895 to 1904 upwards 
of 500,000 fry and _ fingerlin 
were planted in the vicinity of Isle 
Royate, Lake Superior. The fish 
increased and migrated rapidly 
until, by 1906, with the aid of 
more plantings by State Fish Com- 
missions, the salmon-trout was 
caught generally, though in com- 
paratively small numbers, by fish- 
ermen along the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. From that time 
the catches have increased each 
season, until in 1913 the variety 
came to be recognized and sought 
by net fishers. 

The steel head trout, so-called, 
resembles the Pacific coast salmon 
almost in detail. The average 
weight is from six to seven 
pounds, and the flesh, which is 
red, is firm and flaky, devoid of 
excess fat, usually found in salt 
water salmon. The flesh differs 
in color from the native lake 
trout, which is white, and of a 
very fine texture. While highly 
valued for canning, the new fish 
is superior as a table delicacy to 
the ordinary salt-water salmon. 
Wherever they are obtainable they 
bring fancy prices, especially to 
the retail trade, and the demand 





LAKE MICHIGAN SALMON 


is increasing commeasurably 
the supply becomes more paces SF 

As a game fish the new steel 
head trout is said to have few 
superiors. When caught in a net 
they will often jump high in the 
air or “‘gill’’ themselves in an ef- 
fort to escape. At the opening 
of the spawning season this fish 
is caught in large numbers as they 
——- upstreams and rivers tribu- 
tary to Lake Michigan, and a new 
field of conquest for piscatorial 
sportsmen promises to develop, as 
the young trout, before descending 
to the waters of Lake Michigan, 
readily rise to a fly. 

The season when "aes fish are 
caught is from May to August. 
While no closed season has as yet 
been established for this newly 
adopted member of the trout fam- 
ily, the sentiment of most Wis- 
consin anglers is in favor of pro- 
tecting at least the immature fish 
of this species. 

Grant Cox. 
HOW “TO. PRESERVE 
MINNOWS 


Editor FiEtp AND STREAM: 

Being a constant reader of 
F1eELD AND STREAM I wish to ask 
through your magazine the proper 
solution to use to preserve min- 
nows in bottles for use when the 
live bait cannot be found. 

fours very 
> & VETSER. 

673 Warren aehieak West, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Ans.—Ten per cent solution of 
formalin is the best for this pur 
pose.—Eb. 

WHERE DOES A BASS 
STRIKE? 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

The writer noted with a great 
deal of interest the article by 
Mr. E. S. Oliver, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana, in a previous issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM, under the 
above caption. 

Like Mr. Oliver, I do not claim 
to be an authority on this subject, 
but it is evident to me that your 
contributor has presented his ar- 
gument in a more or less con- 
fusing way, although I admit that 
he shows evidences of being well 
informed along these lines. 

Mr. Oliver objects to the fact 
that there is a forward spinner 
on the Jim Heddon “Dowagiac” 
minnows, saying that many strikes 
are lost because bass strike the 
bait at the head. Then Mr. 
Oliver proceeds to back up his ar- 
gument by the fact that he catches 
nearly all of his bass on a single 
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hook run through the mouth and 
cut of the eye of a live minnow. 
He also attempts to support his 
argument by the fact that a bass 
swallows a live minnow head first. 

lieve every well-informed 
bass fisherman knows that this 
game fish invariably strikes either 
the live or artificial minnow at 
the side and first takes the min- 
now crosswise in the mouth. In 
the case of the live minnow the 
fish will turn the minnow in the 
mouth and swallow it head first. 
With the artificial minnow, the 
bass will usually eject the bait in- 
stantly after striking it, unless 
the angler first strikes the hooks 
into the flesh of the fish. . 

Many years of careful experi- 
mentation have taught me that a 
bass is reluctant to strike an arti- 
ficial lure where there is a moving 
part. In the case of a spoon bait, 
where a live minnow, frog or pork 
rind or any other form of bait is 
fastened behind the spoon, al 
though the spoon attracts the at- 
tention of the fish and is pre- 
sumed to excite its pugnacity, you 
will find that the bass always 
strikes the stationary part of the 
lure, not the spoon or moving 
part. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Jim Heddon in Florida 
a few years ago and he explained 
to me how the spinners were 
placed at either end of his “Do- 
wagiac” minnows, which directed 
the strike of the bass to the center 
or stationary body, between the 
spinners, where the hooks are 
hung. I am sure Mr. Heddon is 
correct in this theory. 

Mr. Oliver refers to the strike 
of epotined perch and pike, and 1 
recall Mr, Heddon having advised 
me that pike, pickerel, etc., in- 
variably attacked the artificial 
lure at the rear, which has also 
been my experience. 

Mr. Oliver says that the Heddon 
double dummy hook is not necessary 
to force the hook into the upper 
jaw of the bass’ mouth. Then Mr. 
Oliver attempts to prove his case 
by referring to his experience with 
live bait. The uses of this hook 
and the location of them should 
not be the same on both artificial 
and live bait, and, in fact, the 
solid wooden body of the arti- 
ficial minnow requires more hooks 
and a better presentation of them 
than when using live bait or any 
form of bait with a soft, flexible 
body. 

Personally, I am partial to the 
artificial minnow, mainly because 
it hooks the fish without injuring 
him; it is convenient bait to han- 
dle and I have been more success- 
ful with it. 

If Mr. Oliver had enjoyed more 
extensive experience with the 
‘‘Dowagiac” minnow, we are sure 
he would change his views as to 
the use of hooks on the artificial 
bait, and I believe he would agree 
with Mr. Heddon, whose new 
dummy double hook I have found 
one of the most vatuable inven- 
tions of recent years in fishing 
tackle, 

I trust Mr. Oliver concedes the 
logic of my position and will real- 
ize that a comparison of live with 
artificial bait, as related to hook 
arrangement, is not a consistent 
one. 

I am fishing almost daily at this 
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season of the year, and I am try- 

ing hard to land the “old 

whopper,” which will win for me 

the isis AND STREAM prize for 
Florida bass. 

Very truly yours, 

it. K. SToKEs. 
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FLY ROD WINDING 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


The article on page 219 of the 
June Fietp anp STREAM on wind 
ing a fly rod is excellent and I 
have no desire to criticize it. It 
is, therefore, only in the most 
friendly spirit that I suggest a dif- 
ferent method of finishing off a 
winding so as to have the end of 
the silk underneath the winding 
itself. e 

This method is by no means 
original with me, being invented, 
I have no doubt, a few centuries 
before I was born. I learned it 
about thirty years ago from an 
uncle who used to make his own 
split-bamboo fly rods before the 
modern rod was thought of. Since 
the modern rod is easier to make 
and better than his, we need not 
describe his method of construc- 
tion, but may proceed at once to 
his method of winding with silk. 

The winding is begun and con- 
tinued as described in Mr. Kreps’ 
article, but the finishing off is as 
follows: When about an eighth 
of an inch (or as much as may be 
desired) remains to be wound, 
make a wide and loose turn of the 
silk around the rod as shown in 
the sketch and then make as many 
turns around the rod inside of the 
loop as may be needed to com- 
plete the winding. Then place the 
end of the silk across the com- 
pleted part of the winding and 
bind it down by continuing the 
winding in the usual way. As the 
rod is rotated and the windin 
pregresses the silk at the far en 
of the loop will unwind from the 
rod. When al the turns have 
been used, there will remain a 
loop of slack which is disposed of 
by pulling the free end of the 
silk so as to draw the slack un- 
der the winding. Care must be 
taken to prevent kinks in the 
slack while drawing it under; this 
is easily done by holding a pin 
through the loop and keeping the 
loop taut and untwisted. 

This method dispenses with the 
extra piece of silk for pulling in 
the end of the winding and re- 
auires the pulling of a_ single 
thread under the winding instead 
of two doubled threads with inter- 
locking bights. It can, therefore, 
he made tighter without danger of 
breaking the silk. 

Very truly yours, 
. R. Raymonp, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE 
SKIN OF A FISH 


By 
Albert Marple 
It is possible that time and time 
again the reader as well as the 


writer has wished that he knew 
how to preserve the skins of some 
of his big catches—partly for his 
own Satisfaction in after years and 
artly to show the “people at 
home” that we know how to turn 
the trick. When once understood 
it is not a difficult trick to take 
the skin from any fish in order 
that it may be mounted at leisure 
after the return to the city. And 
besides, it is mighty gratifying to 
be able to “show” the ae oye who 
were not fortunate enough to be 
with the angler just how large 
the finny creature was. 

After the record fish has been 
landed it is not a difficult matter 
to take its skin, providing the 
angler will observe a few simple 
rules, which are as follows: 

Upon a clean board lay the fish, 
belly down. The knife with which 
the operation is to be performed 
should be sharp. Beginning at the 
nose the head should be split 
straight through the middle, carry- 
ing the cut back to the base of the 
skull, oe both jaws and head 
perpendicularly. In a majority 
of cases it is necessary to force the 
knife down through the head by 
hammering upon the back of it. 
It will be seen, then, that the 
knife must be a strong one. After 
the cut through the head has been 
accomplished it is best to use a 
smaller knife. Continue the cut 
from the head down the back and 
the belly to the base of the tail, 
being careful to leave: the dorsal, 
pectoral and ventral fins and the 
tail attached to the side of the fish 
that it is desired to save. 

Starting at back of head and 
working downward toward the tail, 
remove the skin carefully, but do 
not, during this operation, en- 
deavor to separate all the flesh 
from the skin, as that part of the 
work may be done more easily 
afterward. When the half of the 
skin to be preserved has been re- 
moved, lay the skin out carefully, 
scale side down, and with the edge 
of a tablespoon scrape the remain- 
ing flesh from the skin. Cut away 
the projecting pieces of bone from 
within the half head, but do not re- 
move the bones themselves. The 
bony structure behind the cheek 
should be carefully cut through and 
the flesh of the cheek should be re- 
moved by scraping out through 
the aperture thus made. If this 
is done the curing liquid will be 
permitted to penetrate to the skin 
over the cheek without an outside 
cut having to be made. 

salt brine strong enough to 
float a potato should then be 
made and into this the skin should 
be completely submerged by 
weighting down with a_ stone. 
It should remain in this brine for 
at least three days. The skin 
may be kept in this mixture dur- 
ing the remainder of the trip and 
a skin so treated has been known 
to keep in perfect condition for a 
month or more. 

Care should be taken in prepar- 
ing the skin for the homeward 
journey. It should be_ wrapped 
in sopping wet cloths in layers 
with plenty of heavy paper, and 
if a rubber cloth is handy it 
should be wrapped on the outside 
to preserve the moisture. A very 
important feature in curing a 
skin is in keeping it from drying 
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until the angler is ready to 
stretch it in its permanent shape. 
fhe finishing touches to the skin 
should be done by a professional 
taxidermist. 


A FLY FISHING ENTHUSIAST 
FOR BASS 


That one word Angling means 
nearly as much as any other word 
in the English language, and to 
the lovers of the sport a whole lot 
more than most words. It means 
a trip somewhere to an enchanting 
stream or lovely lake or out on a 
“restless sea and all the other parts 
of an outing that go to make up 
a full cup of good times and good 
health. 

It was the writer’s good for- 
tune to spend three months of the 


summer of 1912 at the Belgrade 
lakes, Maine, and enjoy the 
grand, good fishing for small- 


mouth bass that those lakes afford, 
and also the hospitality of Mr. 
Hill, who owns and manages the 
Hotel Belgrade. 

One gentleman, who made a 
three weeks’ stay at those lakes 
and fished every day but Sunday, 
inade an average catch of sixty- 
five bass a day. 

Some doings, eh? Another man 
caught one hundred bass in one 
day and all on the fly. Personally, 
I caught from eighteen to thirty 
bass a day in about three hours 
casting, for as I like a varied day 
I usually devoted some time to 
golf or tramping. 

The average bass caught was not 
a big fish, but if you used a 4%- 
ounce rod you would think most 
every one a whale before you had 
him tamed down to where you 
could take him by the under lip, 
unhook him and drop him back 
into the lake, virtual'y unhurt, 
where he could take his own time 
resting up under his own favorite 
rock. 

I fished with two flies and fre- 
quently caught doubles and also 
have had the experience of an ex- 
tra savage bass take one fly and 
fight for a time, then make a rush 
and get the other fly, as much as 
to say, “Gee! if I were just a 
little bigger I’d take your whole 
darned outfit and rip her to 
pieces.” And I am sure he would 
have. 

Why are 
full of fish 


the 
such as bass, square- 
tai'ied trout, salmon and white 
oor, when there are so many 
lakes that are more beautiful and 
of just as good waters that are 
innocent of all fishes? Here are 
some of the reasons. The Bel- 
grade Lakes are continually re- 
stocked with young fish, the hotel 
owners seeing to it, for they know 
that the fish bring the fishermen 
and their families. Then, further, 
there are wise regulations that 
most all fishermen are only too 
giad to follow and those who are 
not are soon shamed into doing so. 

In any of the streams flowing 
into the lakes fishing is not al- 
lowed; this gives some asylum for 
the fish. No bass to be killed un- 
der 12 inches in length, and no 
more than six bass per day to be 
killed by any one _ fisherman, 
though one may fish all day so 
lon 
wit 


as he returns to the waters 
as little damage as possible 


Belgrade Lakes. 
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all bass taken other than as above 
ruled. Equally good regulations 
are enforced on the other fishes in 
the Belgrade Lakes. 

Nothing but fly fishing for bass 
is eliveot until August Ist, when 
the different baits may be used 
after that date. To verify the 
above regulations see the “Fish 
and Game Laws of the State of 
Maine.” 

Some say, “What a queer regu- 
lation where one is not permitted 


to kill or keep all the bass he 
catches.” 
However, let’s analyze 


acne 
according to the above laws an 
sec if they are other than good. 

You have just fastened on the 
flies maybe a Bumble-bee and a 
Jungle Cock, then you and _ he 
have it. Mr. Bass wants the bot- 
tom of the lake and then he wants 
the sky and jumps for it, and now 
he rides the surface of the water, 
first one way and then t’other, 
and then he sees tke boat and 
likes the water on the other side 
via the underneath route. 

Well! you’ve been there and so 
have I. At last you lift him into 
the boat and take him by the un- 
der lip (only) and unhook him. 
lf hooked badly just cut off the 
barb with a pair of nippers (that 
you carry for the purpose) and the 
hook falls out. 


“Isn’t he some fish?” ‘Just a 
beauty!” Then you weigh him 
carefully. 

“Only a pound and a_ half? 
Gee! I thought he would go 
we and a half he fought | so. 
Say, Bill, isn’t he handsome?’ 

And now, Mr. Sportsman, ‘tiie 


should that bass die? He showed 
you every trick that he knew and 
icught until there wasn’t a wiggle 
left in him. What more would 
you have of his? His life? Well, 
if you are hungry take it, but if 
are not put him back in the 
ke, and so there wi:l be lots of 
fish always. 
That’s we there are fish in the 
3elgrade Lakes and the lack of 
restocking and locally regulating 
other lakes is the reason why so 
many are completely fished out. 
The Belgrade Lakes are a long 
way off when one makes New York 


City his home, whereas Lake 
George is near by and exceedingly 
beautiful and of marvelously 


good water. What a fisherman’s 
paradise Lake George would make 
stocked and _ properly 


properly 
regulated! 

Will the “Camp-Fire Club of 
America” or some other organiza- 


tion start a movement to upbuild 
the fishing in nearby lakes and do 
it will fish native to our own 
country? 


Leonard G, Bonn. 


SAILFISH ON LIGHT TACKLE 


Editor Firtp AND STREAM: 
Enclosed picture I thought you 
might make use of. 
t is a sailfish caught by my 


wife, Mrs. Fred B. Ellsworth, on 
February 4th on a 6-ounce tip 
Catalina split bamboo rod, 40 
Edward Vom Hofe universal ree! 
and No. 15 thread line, at Ten- 
nessee Reef, 7 miles off Long Key, 
Fla. The fish is 6 feet % inch 


43 pounds. It 


weighing 
in all and she 


ten leaps 


long, 
e 








SAILFISH CAUGHT BY MRS, F, B, 
ELLSWORTH 


brought it to gaff in forty-five 
minutes. 

It is now on exhibition here in 
the window of Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, sporting goods store, and 
attracts much attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep B. Evtswortn, 


349 E, 45th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RECORD BANNER 


Through the 
Finch, head of the 
ment of F. A. O. Schwarz, a 
Championship Banner known as 
the Finch Record Cast'ng Club 
Banner, has been donated to the 
Midland Beach Fishing Club. 

This banner remains in the pos- 
session of that club until won by 
a member of another club at a 
tournament of the first mentioned 
club. It is a perpetual trophy, be- 
ing held temporarily by the club 
whose member wins it until some 
one club has won it three times. 

The first winning of the banner 
from the Midland Beach Club’s 
possession is dependent on the 
breaking of the record established 
by Dr. Carleton Simon, of New 
York City, who on June 28th 
broke the world’s record by cast- 
ing three ounces of lead 322 feet 
6 inches. ‘this exceeds the pre- 
vious record of somé 314 feet, held 
for four or five years by Mr. Wm. 
Moran, of the Asbury Park Club. 

In competing for the handsome 
banner, the cast must be made with 
a three or four-ounce lead with no 
re-enforcement or splicing of line, 
which must be linen, not waxed 
or oiled, except that re-enforce- 
ment can be made at the lead, but 
not farther back than to the point 
of the rod—and that the rod does 
not measure more than nine feet 
when assembled. Another obvious 
condition is that the banner can 
only be won at a regular tourna 
ment and in an open event. 


courtesy of Mr. 
tackle depart- 
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STORIES BY THE WINNERS IN THE 1913 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


THE FIVE-POUNDER OF 
CRYSTAL LAKE 


By Chas, B. Kelsey 


WINNER OF 2ND PRIZE, JULY CLASS 
SMALL-MOUTH BASS, 1913 


Seventeen years ago the writer 
caught his first small-mouth black 
bass whi'e fishing in the Winooski 
River below Montpelier, Vt., and 
during all these years he has cher- 
ished the hope of some day land- 
ing a five-pounder. The old adage, 
“All things come to him who 
waits,” proved itself true, and 
August 12, 1913, will ever stand 
as a red-letter day in my fishing 
experience. 

The little wife and I, while en- 
joying a day’s fishing at Crystal 
Lake in May, decided that we 
could find no better spot in which 
to spend our August vacation, and 
after some searching we found 
and rented a small cottage for the 
two weeks. 

We knew that in other years 
very fine bass had been taken 
from this jewel of Connecticut’s 
small lakes, and we planned while 
waiting for vacation days to come 
a campaign against the bass, agree- 
ing, if possible, to land the grand- 
daddy of all for an entry in Fre.p 
AND STREAM contest. 

Arriving at the lake August 2, 
we found the water some four 
feet lower than usual, which did 
not tend to improve the fishing; 
but I started in and fished faith- 
fully every day. The days went 
swiftly by and our first week was 
gone without landing anything of 
note, small fry for the pan being 
our returns. 

Saturday afternoon, while troll- 
ing, Mr. Bronson, an enthusiastic 
fisherman in one of our neighbor- 
ing cottages, caught and landed a 
bass weighing five pounds. This 
capture filled me with enthusiasm, 
and Monday found me again at 
the game. Tuesday morning I 
caught several small bass running 
from one to two and a quarter 
pounds in weight, and after a late 
lunch started again, telling Mrs. 
K. I was going up by the ice- 
house to get the grandfather. As 
I passed the hotel several friends 
hailed me and asked what I was 
after, to which I replied that I 
was out for a prize, little thinking 


such would be my good fortune. _ 


When about twenty five yards off- 
shore I stopped rowing and, let- 
ting the boat drift, I began cast- 
ing over a weed-bed where, when 
they are biting, many a fine fish 
has been taken. 

After making several casts I no 
ticed quite a distance out towards 
deeper water a commotion made 
by small fry splashing about as if 
pursued by a large fish, so, in- 
voking good luck of the Red Gods, 
I made a splendid cast over the 
spot, and as I started reeling in, 
my prize fish struck the bait and 





5 LB. 6% OZ. SMALL MOUTE BASS 
CAUGHT BY CHAS. B, KELSEY 


immediately headed for deeper 
water. The battle royal was on. 
In his first mad rush he nearly 
ran off my line, and I did some 
quick thinking. By giving him 
the butt, which brought a far 
greater curve in my five-ounce rod 
than I ever expected to see it 
stand, I succeeded in checking 
him, but only for a moment. He 
now started for shore at lightning 
speed and ended this run himself 
by a wonderful jump, which 
brought him clear of the water. 

As my friends on shore saw 
what a magnificent fish I was play- 
ing my good friend, Captain 
Krause, shouted, “ Charlie, if 
you'll only ho!d him still a mo 
ment I'll shoot him for you.” 
Well, reader, you can’t imagine 
anything swifter than that fish. 
He certainly knew plenty of light- 
nin stunts; several times he 
circled the boat, going at racing 
speed, those mad rushes on the 
surface that fairly made the water 
boil, leaps into the air, shaking 
and tumbling himself over and 
over, together with sulks and bor- 
ings in deeper water, was giving 
me proof of the wisdom of Dr. 
Henshall’s words when he said, 
“Pound for pound, the gamest 
fish that swims.” I tried bringing 
him nearer the boat, but Mr. Bass 
evidently did not like the looks of 
the fellow at the far end of the 
rod. With apparently no loss of 
strength, he again started on a 
run that took him some distance 
away, but here the fierce struggle 
he had been making to!d on him 
as he rolled over on his side, and 
then it was I brought him slowly 
to the net, following the stiffest 
fight I ever engaged in with a 
fish. With the beauty pounding a 
rotest in the bottom of the boat, 

sat down and managed to swal- 
low that awful lump in my throat 
which I realized must be my 
heart. I tell you, brothers, this 
catching the big ones certainly 


does bring on some startling pal- 
pitations! 

As I reached the boat-landing 
near by, I was greeted by the 
Captain with, ‘Well, Charlie, you 
are to be congratulated on your 
escape, for I sure expected that 
fish would have you out of the 
boat.”” He also informed me that 
by his stop-watch just twelve min- 
utes had elapsed from the moment 
the fish struck until I netted him. 
“Twel ve minutes!” I said. 

“Twelve hours, I guess, would be 
some nearer!’’ Anyhow, it was 
the longest twelve minutes of my 
life. 

After the crowd had admired 
my catch we went up to the hotel 
and, with the assistance of my 
friends, Messrs. Treat and Hills, 
the fish was weighed and meas 
ured; then, boarding a car, we 
brought the fish to Hartford, 
where I intended to have _ it 
mounted. Ags this could not be 
done for several days, the fish 
was sent to an artificial ice plant 
where, after seventy-four hours, it 
was frozen solidly in a three-hun- 
dred-pound cake of ice and then 
placed in the window of a local 
sporting goods store, affording 
many hundreds of people an op 
portunity of seeing one of the 
prettiest small-mouth black bass 
ever taken in Connecticut waters. 

How I hooked and lost later in 
the same week a much larger fish 
will have to be told in another 
story, but as I sit writing this 
account I can see on the wall of 
my den a splendidly mounted bass, 
a fitting trophy and reminder of 
my 1913 vacation, and I justly 
feel proud of my first five-pounder, 
considering it quite an experience 
to catch and net unassisted a 
weight of fish exceedingly rare in 
our waters. 

Yow comes your letter stating 
that I have won a FIELD AND 
STREAM prize, something I have 
long wished to do, but never ex- 
pected would fall to my lot. I 
can only express my thanks and 
assure FIELD AND STREAM that as 
I have been a constant reader of 
the magazine for over twelve 
years, I hope to continue to be 
such many years to come and shall 
try again to capture the real 
granddaddy of Crystal Lake for 
the Grand Prize, if not this year, 
some other, 


SECOND PRIZE—JULY CLASS—SMALL- 
MOUTH BLACK BASS, 1913 


Won by Charles B. Kelsey, Hart- 
ord, Conn. 
Weight—5 lbs. 6% oz. 
Length—20 in. 
Girth—15% in. 
Where caught—Crystal Lake, 
Conn. 
Rod—Heddon. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Manhattan top water bait. 
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New $100 Trap Gun 


COL. ROOSEVELT wrote in one of his Scribner articles: 


‘The No. 3 shot in the FOX double- 
barrel would always do the busi- 
ness if I held straight enough.’’ 
You need a gun that will “always do the business” when you're 
trap shooting. Get a FOX. 

There has lately been a wonderful development in trap-shooting. 
It’s the “game of a thousand thrills.” There is a joy indescribable 
in excelling at the traps. And this FOX is a winner’s gun. It will 
answer your command accurately—always. It will never betray 
your confidence. You will be proud of it. 








No gun has ever been built with greater care. The barrels are 
tested, rebored by hand, retested and repolished until it makes a 
remarkably close and even pattern. All the points of FOX superi- 
ority are painstakingly developed. It’s a masterpiece for looks. 


Complete with Silver’s Recoil Pad, Fox 


° Automatic Ejector and Lyman Sights. 
The Fox-Kautzky Single Primarily a trap shooter’s gun, but also a 





Trigger built in 16 and 20 gauge, and in all barrel 
lengths, making an ideal hunter’s and field 
An absolutely dependable single trigger shooter’s gun as well. ‘ 
that is guaranteed not to “double,” “‘balk”’ or 
‘creep.’ The only single trigger made in At Your Dealer’s 


America with automatic safety. Very : 
simple; mechanically perfect. No part to Handle, examine and test the Fox Gun. 


wear or break. The discharge (right to left Then place your order for one of these 
or left to right, all right or all left) under instant specials. Write for Catalog of Fox Guns 


and perfect control always. Being positive " : 
and reliable in action it is the trigger you from the $25 Sterlingworth up. 


nay gredeof Fox, new or sid. “| The A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4658 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia 
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A MAINE MORNING AND 
TROUT 


By N. P. Howell 


Winner Fourth Prize—June Class 
—Brook Trout, 1913 Contest 
Permit me to thank you fo: 

your letter congratulating me upon 

having taken with a fly at Bel- 
grade Lakes, Maine, a square-tail 
brook trout which you have hon- 
ored with a prize in your Fishing 
Contest, and I assure you that it 
affords me much pleasure to give 
you tthe information you have 
asked for, thereby aiding you in 
your very generous method of 
promoting interest in the most fas- 
cinating of al! sports—fly fishing. 

It was a typical Maine morning, 
that of the second of June, bright, 
snappy, and the air full of ozone, 
such a morning’ as makes one 
think only of the joy of living, 
when Russell Morrill, my guide, 
and I started out for our usual 
day’s sport of fly-fishing for b‘ack 
bass. The monarchs of the forest 
were bending low before a high 
wind as we passed them on our 
way, so we were not surprised 
when, rounding the point into 
Great Pond, to find almost a gale 
blowing dead ahead of us out of a 
clear sky. 

This did not disappoint us, but 
only added to the exhilaration we 
already felt, and putting on our 
rubbers we decided to make for a 
lee farther up the lake than we 
had originally intended—so great 
was our enjoyment of breasting 
the crested waves, and of the gran- 
deur of the scenery surrounding 


us. 

But the lure of some very good 
bass ground which we were ap- 
proaching prevailed at last in end- 
ing that delightful water trip, and 
heading our little putter towards 
shore we started in upon our regu- 
lar program and found excellent 
fishing. 

This fishing covered about a 
mile, when we came to a shoal 
which ran out some distance into 
the lake, and then dropped abrupt- 
ly into deep water. We were 
working over it when Russell re- 
marked, “What sp-endid trout wa- 
ter this is, and isn’t it a wonder 
that more sportsmen do not try 
for them with a fly? Why, right 
over there (pointing to a particu- 
lar spot) while fly-fishing for bass 
last summer I took a fine four- 
pound trout.” And then a strange 
coincidence occurred. 

“All right, Russell,’”’ I said, “we 
are trout-fishing now,’ and, let- 
ting out a little more line, I cast 
over the place that he had indi- 
cated. 

I thought that I saw a swirl in 
the rough water, and my fly was 
back there again in an instant— 
to fall right into the mouth of 
this beauty, and off he dashed 
with it into deep water. Russell 
saw the strike and swung his boat 
into position, putting me_ broad- 
side, and then the fight was on, 
and it was a royal one to the fin- 
ish. Here and t 7 he darted like 
a flash of lightning. the reel 
screeching as he took out line 
when making his rushes, now to 
the bottom, and then to the sur- 
face, where he rolled and splashed 
like a mad thing, and, oh! what a 
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IN OUR FISHING TOGS 
BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 


picture it made as his magnificent 
gem-studded sides showed from 
time to time in that gleaming 
sunshine! For an instant there 
was a lull, and when I felt that 
tug! tug! I knew that the fight 
was still an even one, and com- 
menced to gain line. From then 
on there was a_ succession of 
rushes, a mighty one, which was 
his last, and then he came to 
Russell’s net—a vanquished but a 
lordly and respected warrior. 

“Just in time,’’ shouted Russell, 
“He was lightly hooked and the 
fly has fallen out of his mouth!”’ 
He then made some complimentary 
remarks about my Paine rod when 
in action, which might have made 
a little Leonard rod, that I also 
had in the boat, feel jealous had 
it not had many other victories to 
its credit. 

I always feel an intense desire 
to return game fish to the water 
when caught, and I always do so 
unless they are needed for eating, 
but no such thought occurred to 
me about this one. My one 
thought was to show it to “Her,” 
my companion on all of my fishing 
trips, and as ardent a sportswoman 
and lover of Nature as ever any 








“BILIN’ THE KETTLE” 
BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 


man was blessed with for a wife. 

She was not with me that morn- 
ing, but my o-d fishing-partner, 
Aifred Snyder, with whom I have 
fly-fished in Belgrade lakes almost 
every spring for sixteen years, 
and in many other waters for sea- 
salmon, ouananiche, black bass, 
and trout, was waiting for me 
with his guide, Myrt Young, at a 
beautiful point where we had ar- 
ranged to meet and camp for din 
ner, and he was wild with delight 
when he saw my prize. It was he 
who suggested that I should enter 
my fish in your contest, as we sat 
that night before a grand log fire 
in Uncle Charles Austin’s historic 
“Liars’ Paradise,” swapping sto- 
ries and reminiscing about famous 
sportsmen whom we had met and 
fished with at Belgrade, and a 
committee was appointed to attend 
to the necessary detai‘s for that 
purpose. He weighed a full five 
and a half pounds nine hours 
after he was caught, and without 
a drop of blood left in his body, 
and the committee voted him as 
having belonged very nearly in the 
six-pound class, if not in it, when 
he was taken from the water. 

Most of the fishing for the 
large trout which Belgrade Lake 
is noted for is done by trolling, 
but that they wi:l rise to a fly is 
beyond question when conditions 
are right and they are feeding 
near the surface. I would ur- 
gently advise sportsmen to try that 
method at least part of the time 
when fishing for them, and they 
will be amply rewarded by the 
gameness and fighting qualities 
which they will find in those 
splendid fellows. 


FOURTH PRIZE—JUNE CLASS—BROOK 
TROUT, 1913 
Won by N. P. Howell, Newark, 
N 


aX. . 
Weight—5¥ ibs. 
Length—22% in. 
Girth—12% in. 
ms here caught—Belgrade Lakes, 


Rod—4%-oz. Paine Touradif. 

Reel—Conroy, “‘The Wells.” 

Line—Wm. Mills tapered en- 
amel. 

Lure—Professor fly. 


THE TWELVE-POUNDER 
RAINBOW 
By H. W. Poole 

Winner 5th Prize Rainbow Trout, 

1913 Prize Fishing Contest. 

Years ago when living back in 
the old home Siate of Michigan I 
read a story of a giant rainbow 
taken by Mr. W. H. Phillips, ‘El 
Comancho.”” This grandpa of them 
all was caught in the Skykomish 
River, in the State of Washington, 
and I determined then that some 
day I wou:d fish that river where 
really big rainbows lived. And 
three years ago I had that pleas 
ure, but with only moderate suc- 
cess, as the river was high and 
wild, yet I can never forget those 
hours at foot of old Mt. Index, 
in the heart of the Cascades—as 
wild and beautiful a spot as one 
would wish to find. 

All of my earlier fishing days 
had been spent on Michigan trout 
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GEO. CURRY 
ex-Governor, New Mexico 
** Tuxedo appeals to me strong- 
ly on account of its cool, mild, 
pleasant flavor. Therein lies its 
superiority to all other tobaccos.”” 





STANTON WARBURTON 
Congressman 
State of Washington 

“My own experience leads me 
to believe that every desirable 
quality is present in Tuxedo 
Tobacco. It is the best smoke 
I ever had.’”’ 





iRVIN S. COBB 
humorist and novelist 
**I can’ tthink of any reason 


why I shouldn’t say I like Tux- 
edo — because I do like it, very 





Why Should I Smoke 
TUXEDO? 


"TUXEDO is the logical smoke for million- 
aires because it is impossible to buy a 
better tobacco. 

Tuxedo is the logical smoke for the eco- 
nomical man because there are 40 pipefuls 
in a ten-cent tin—making the average cost 
per pipeful only one-fourth of a cent/ 

To buy cheaper tobacco means to get 
less pleasure out of smoking, because it is 
impossible to make a tobacco as good as 
Tuxedo at less than the Tuxedo prece/ 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is made of only the finest, choic- 
est selected leaves of perfectly aged Burley 
tobacco. It is made by the original ‘‘Tuxedo 
Process’’ which takes all the unpleasantness 
out of tobacco and leaves all the pleasant- 
ness in/ 

Tuxedo has a deliciously mild, fragrant 
aroma that is pleasant to all. It is the only 
tobacco you can smoke in a room full of lace 
curtains without leaving even a trace of odor. 


A trial will convince you that Tuxedo is 
superior to every other tobacco you have 
ever smoked. Buy a tin—today 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined Famous green tin with gold 1 Oc 
with moisture-proof paper - - lettering, curved tofit pocket 


In Tin Hamidors, 40c and 80c 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name and we will 
mail you prepaid a handsome Leather Draw-Pouch with 
string and a 10c tin of Tuxedo to any addressin U.S. We 


gladly make this Free Pouch Offer to get you totry Tuxedo. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Room 1196, lll Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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streams and during the later years 
I had taken many a fine rainbow, 
which have taken so kindly to 
Eastern waters, for, as is well 
known, they are not _ native 
there. 

But I am getting away from 
my story, for I started to tell how 
I got the big rainbow last sum- 
mer. It was in the Klamath Coun 
try—the natural home of Salmo 
irideus, where they reach their 
maximum size and weight and 
where a number of record speci 
mens have been taken. 

On July 20th of last year I was 
on the lake—Upper Klamath— 
with my good friend, C. H. Ran- 
do'ph, a homesteader on _ the 
shores of the lake. The day was 
waning and we had fished but a 
short time, when I had a lively 
strike and a livelier battle with an 
eight-pound beauty, as handsome 
a fish as one could ever hope to 
see—for he did not away. 
And after he was finally netted 
and duly admired C. H. insisted 
on “beating it” for supper, but 
said, “Let’s try for just one big 
one—it looks like a perfect evey; 
ing to me.” Well, we did try and 
shortly I had him—he _ struck 
hard and sure, as the big ones 
generally do. 

“T’ve got a big one, ‘Shorty,’ 
I yelled. “Pull out into deeper 
water or he'll foul us sure!” 

And then the circus commenced, 


” 
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nip and tuck—give and take, most- 
ly take—for while my tried and 
trusted six ounce has never failed 
me in a critical moment, stil! the 
big fellows have a world of power 
in their broad old tails, and I did 
not want to smash things so early 
in the game. Back and forth he 
surged, but never a jump; the 
bigger they grow the less they 
jump, it seems, but the strength 
is there and I realized that he 
was indeed a b’g one. How long 
it lasted I cannot tell, perhaps 
thirty minutes or more—we were 
too busy to ho'd the watch on 
him. 

But he was tiring and I was 
able to lead him near enough to 
net, but he was too big and the 
attempt to slip the landing net un 
der him sent him off again to- 
ward Mt. Pitt, full steam on now 
for sure, and I’ll admit I did get 
shaky then—for we had seen his 
great proportions and well knew 
what he could do. But surely old 
Izaak stood behinf# me, and by 
and by we had another chance— 
this time he was “all in’ and 
“Shorty” gaffed him with his good 
right hand and he was ours. And 
what a glorious trout! 

There, in the cool evening shad- 
ows of Klamath Lake, the sun 
just dropping behind Mount Pitt, 
the rosy tints on the Crater moun- 
tains off to the north—it was a 
picture I will not soon forget. 


“He goes to Fretp AnD STREAM,” 

said, ‘‘and, ‘Shorty,’ you have 
got to figure in the story.” But 
my friend Shorty is very modest 
and disclaimed any credit for 
landing the bg one. What he 
threatened to do to me if I gave 
him any credit for our success | 
cannot write here, it was too aw 
ful. We weighed him an hour 
later, twelve good pounds the bal- 
ance said—but I’d have sworn 
more. Next morning I skinned 
him and sent the skin to the great 
religious magazine by way of a 
davit. 

Now, just let me put you next 
to a real good thing. If you 
come to Klamath get “Shorty” 
Randolph to show you where the 
big ones live; he can, and you 
will be glad and want to come 
again. 


FIFTH GRAND PRIZE—RAINBOW 
TROUT—1913 


Won by H. W. Poole, Odessa, 
Oregon 

Weight—12 lbs. 

Length 30 1n. 

Girth—16% i 

Where 94. ovale) Klamath 
Lake, 

Rod—6-.o0z, split bamboo. 

Reel—Yawman & Erbe auto 
matic. 

Line—English Pennell, D. 

Lure—No. 4 Skinner spoon. 


LEADERS AND WINNERS IN THE 1914 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


This list is compiled from affidavits received up to August 5th only 


BROOK TROUT 
WINNERS 

First Saie-citieent C. Wood- 
ruff, 434 lIbs., length 21% in., 
irth 13 in. Caught in Crosby 

ond, Me. 4% oz. Montague 
split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe trout 
reel, enamel F casting line, 
“Woodruff” fly (a modification of 
the Rangeley fly.) 

Second Prize—William Dick, 3 
Ibs. 12 oz., length 18% in., girth 
14 in. Caught in Russell Brook, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. Frank Baker 
rod, J. B. Crook reel, Crook line, 
Beaverkill fly. 

Third Prize—W. L. Woodbury, 
2 Ibs., length 17 in., girth 8 in. 
Caught in Pine Hill Creek, N Y. 
Bristol steel fly rod, Shakespeare 
reel, Kingfisher line, Mills’ Royal 
Coachman fly. 

Fourth Prize—G. D. Evans, 1 
Ib. 4 oz., length 1334 in., girth 7% 
in. Caught in Valley Creek, Pa. 
Handmade 4% oz. fly rod, Meissel- 
bach fly reel, Kingfisher enamel 
line, March brown fly. 


RAINBOW TROUT LEADERS. 
qosepe C. Northrup. 
ugene F. Van Dusen. 
J. A. Graham. 
Clarence E. Beckwith. 


RAINBOW ee OY. CAUGHT 


CLASS A— 


Eg. F, a Dusen. 
Dr. K. Christofferson. 


BROWN TROUT LEADERS. 
Dr. Otis D. Stickney. 
No other entries. 


LAKE TROUT LEADERS. 


E. D. Calvert. 

Dr. K. Christofferson. 
Alexander S. Phinney. 
H. F. Williamson. 


LANDLOCKED SALMON 
LEADERS. 


George Whitney. 
George Harmon. 
No other entries. 


SMALL MOUTH BASS— 
CLASS A—WINNERS. 
First Prize—Amos Z. Hunt, 6 
Ibs. 5% oz., length 22% in., g.rth 
16% in. Caught in Potomac 
River. Kingfisher split bamboo 
rod, Shakespeare tournament reel, 
Kingfisher silk line No. 66, live 

chub. 

Second Prize—A. F. Wester- 
velt, 5 Ibs. 9 oz., length 22% in., 
irth 15 in. Caught in Lake Tilly 
oster, N. Y. eddon rod, Tri- 
part reel, Kingfisher silk line, 
earthworms. 

Third Prize—V. R. Tomhagen, 
5 Ibs. 4 oz., length 20 in., girth 


13 in. Caught in Crawling Stone 
Lake, Wis. Split bamboo rod, 
No. 8 Meek reel, Black Lizard No. 
5 line, live chu b. 

Fourth Prize—Wilder P. Mont- 
gomery, 5 lbs., length 23 in., girth 


14% «in. Caught in Potomac 
River. V. T. K. split bamboo 
rod, Shakespeare service reel, 
Kelso Italian Silk line, live chub. 
SMALL MOUTH BASS— 
CLASS B—LEADERS. 


{she A. Ku 

rs. Wm. C. “Tagethoff. 
H. N. Silcott. 

No other entries. 


LEADER FOR LADY’S PRIZE— 
SMALL MOUTH BASS. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Tagethoff. 


LEADER FOR SPECIAL HONOR 
—SMALL MOUTH ON A FLY. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Tagethoff. 

H. N. Silcott. 

LARGE MOUTH ee BASS 
—NORTHERN—CLA A 
WINNERS. 

First Prize—E. R. Lafferty, 10 
Ibs., length 25% in., girth 19% in. 
Caught in King & Queen Co., Va., 
Heddon rod, Meisselbach reel, 
Newton Imperial bait casting line, 
Heddon No. 200 blue head min- 

now. 

Second Prize—E. S. Cheatham, 
9 Ibs. 6 oz., length 24 in., girth 
18% in. > in Lake Smith, 
Norfolk, Va eddon No. 6 rod, 
Shakespeare Standard Professional 
reel, Abbey & Imbrie Lake Shore 
oe 5 line, Decker white floating 
ure. 


Third Prize—E. R. Lafferty, 
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Six consecutive | 
shots at 
twenty yards 
| A remarkable score at 
“>: twenty yards, six consecutive 
shots inside an inch and a quart- 
er circle. S. & W. accuracy and S. & W. mechanical per- 
fection -- the results of over half a century’s experience - - en- 
able even the novice to shoot well with the 
* : | 
ml essOrn»n. | 
e 
utomatic : 
It’s doubly safe ; 
Safety first -- For more than fifty years we have made firearms 
on the safety first principle. You can’t discharge the S. & W. 
- Automatic unintentionally. To release the mechanism requires 
a double motion of the safety device -- made naturally in grasp- 
ing the stock. And the zon-automatic safety makes the gun 
9 doubly safe. 
Easiest to cock -- Just press the release catch and you dis- 
connect the recoil spring entirely. You can cock //iis gun with 
almost zo effort whatever. 4 
Easiest to clean -- May be opened up for cleaning without 4 
removing a single part. ‘ 
The special caliber protects you from unsuitable ammunition. , 
No other automatic offers as many exc/usiveand valuable features. 
Ask your dealer. Write for free booklet describing gun in detail. 
SMITH & WESSON, _ 775 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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8% lbs., length 25 in., girth 19 in. 
Caught in King & Queen Co., Va. 


Heddon rod, Meisselbach reel, 
Newton Imperial Bait Castin 
line, Heddon No. 200 blue hea 
minnow. 


Fourth Prize—Neal Campbell, 8 
Ibs. 4 0z., length 27 in., girth 16% 
in. Caught in Fern Lake, Ky. 
Sampson steel rod, Featherlight 
reel, Otselic Octoroon oil line, 
guinea feather fly tied on three 
gang hook. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS— 

NORTHERN—CLASS B. 

R. S. Pangburn. 

L. P. Davis. 

Damon deB. Wack. 

Damon deB. Wack. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS— 

JUVENILE LEADER 

Damon deB. Wack. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS— 
SOUTHERN—CLASS B 
LEADERS. 

L. T. Holwell. 

Lester E. Warner. 

Lloyd J. Matlock. 

Rev. T. Ellison Simpson. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS CAUG HT 
ON A FLY—LEADERS. 

H. E. Hildreth. 

J. L. Phillips. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
LEADERS. 

os, F. J. Keene. 

Leavenworth. 

N. P Arnold 

Wm. G. Kunz. 


MUSCALLONGE 
Fred B. Ellsworth. 
Fred J. King. 

C. W. Bird. 

No other entries. 


WALL-EYED PIKE LEADERS. 
Roy Esenrich. 
Mrs. Otto Skelling. 
O. E. Hoffmann. 
No other entries. 
SALT WATER CLASSES 
BLUEFISH LEADERS. 
No entries. 
WEAKFISH LEADERS. 
P. C. Kirkbride. 
Viola H. Deane. 
No other entries. 


LEADERS 


LEADERS. 


KINGFISH 
No entries. 


STRIPED BASS LEADERS. 
Jacob Wertheim. 

Frank Henes. 

T. Fraser Price. 

Victor de Wysockie. 


CHANNEL BASS LEADERS. 
John Arthur Brown. 
Dr. A. P. J. O’Harra. 
Wm, Barth. 
. P. Lovering 


TARPON LEADERS. 
W. Ashby Jones. 
Oliver C. Billings. 
Commander R. De L. 
brouk, U. N, 
No other entries. 


Has- 


Field and Stream 


FISH Ba Ay ANGLER’S 
A ; JONAH’S WHALE 
Mi OUTWHALED 


Elza Mitchell, the premier an 
gling artist of Metcalf County, 
was the hero of a fishing adven 


ture in Beaver Creek that put the 
imagination of Baron Munchausen 


to shame. A sixty-five-pound yel- 
low catfish outwha‘ed Jonah’s 
whale when he swallowed Mitch 
ell’s arm up to the elbow and 
churned up the waters of the 


stream with Mitchell in tow. 
While 


Mitchell was fishing in 
Beaver Creek he sighted a huge 
catfish under a rock. Lines and 


hooks proved of no use in trying 
to dislodge him. Mitchel] then 
leaned over the rock, thrust his 
right arm in the mouth of the fish 
and seized him by the gills. The 
fish closed his mouth and made a 
tremendous flounce. 
WAS HUMANE, ANYWAY 

Mitchell was splashed into the 
water and plunge@® under. The 
catfish set out on a_ strenuous 
marathon swim down-stream, with 
Mitchell floundering aiter. For 
over a quarter of a mile they 
churned the stream, the fish show 
ing such humane consideration as 
to come to the surface every twen- 
ty yards or more to let Mitcheil 
have a gasp in the air. 

A drift log floated close enough 
for Mitchell to catch it and hold 
himself out of water. His —— 
ed calls for help were heard 
Joe Duffy, a negro work- hand. 
who came to his assistance with a 
plow-line. Duffy towed Mitchell 
and Mitche!l towed the fish, which 
seemed unwilling to part from his 
traveling companion. 

GEE, IT’S A WHOPPER 
The catfish, when landed, was 


found to be three feet nine inches 
long and_ sixty-five pounds in 
weight. Mitchell says that it 


looked like a whale to him while 
they were under water. 

Elza Mitchell is the nephew of 
W. H. Newman, oe y presi 
dent of the New York Central 
Railroad. He has fought Indians 
and was present at the killing of 
Sitting Bull, but affirms that act- 
ing for the Wild West movies is 
undoubtedly easier than playing 
the part of some Biblical heroes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


FIELD AND STREAM offers three 
prizes for the best three photo- 
graphs submitted each month in 
this Contest, reserving the right 
to publish at our own discretion 
the others submitted. The prizes 
for next month will be: First 
Prize—Three years’ subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Second Prize 
—Two years’ subscription to Fretp 


AND StrREAM. Third Prize—One- 
year subscription to Frietp AND 
Stream. For all others, 50c. will 


be allowed when used. 
Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and an 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fretp anp STREAM, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





PHOTO CONTEST 





FIRST 
MADE BY 


PRIZE PHOTO. 

DR. A. B. JONES. 
3-A Graflex, F 4.5 Zeiss Tessar 
Lens. Stop F 6.3. Exposure 
1/160th second. Focal Plane 
Shutter, 3%” aperture. Subject— 
Ten-point deer in the  veivet. 
Taken 4 P.M. July, sunlight. 





xX ee 





SECOND PRIZE PHOTO, 


MADE BY F. H. GUILD. 
38-A Kodak. R. R. Lens. Sto 
No 8. Exposure 1/25th second. 
conditions foggy. 4:15 


Light 

AM. Subject—Porcupine nosing 
around camp. Distance from sub- 
ject 6 ft. 





THIRD PRIZE PHOTO. 

MADE BY D. R. DICKEY. 
Subject—Calf Moose which turned 
to look at the “jack light” on 
Bathurst Lake, Deadwater, N. B., 
Canada. 
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The Four Vital Factors 


EXE: gun, shell and powder—these are the four 
factors upon which depends your success at 
the traps or in the field. Not the least important 
of them is the last named—powder. You can 
make sure that this factor is right by shooting 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Here is a powder that always runs absolutely uniform. 
The load shot today will give the same high velocity, the 
same light recoil, the same even patterns, will burn just as 
clean, as the load shot a year or two years ago. 

And this matter of uniformity in powder is one that should 
not be passed over lightly. You know the difference that 
a strange gun will make in shooting, a strange club in golf, 
a strange racket in tennis. A strange powder, or a powder 
that varies in quality, has the same effect. 

Get used to shooting Infallible. The next time you 
order shells tell your dealer you want Infallible Powder. 
You will get it. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


We 
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HINTS ON LEATHER WORKING 
By Dwight Franklin 

The sportsman in his workshop 
or perhaps in the field is often 
called upon to do sundry jobs in 
leather working. It may be that 
a moccasin must be mended or a 
knife sheath is to be made. 

In any event this sort of work 
calls for a few simple tools or 
supplies which should be kept on 
hand for these emergencies. 

To begin with, a board of white 
pine is excellent for cutting out 
leather on, and if you do enough 
of this sort of work to make it 
worth while, get a little moon 
knife from some _ harness-maker. 
He generally has an extra one 
which he will sell you. 

This crescent-shaped knife 
should be kept almost razor sharp, 
and it will be found much better 
than a jackknife for cutting out 
or thinning down your leather. 

Get the harness-maker to show 

you just how to handle it for it’s 
a dangerous tool in the hands of 
a dub. 
A lock-stitch awl costing a dol- 
lar is very handy and will do ex- 
cellent work, although a double 
thread of cobbler’s waxed-end and 
awl is sufficient for casual jobs. 

Rivets are invaluable and a few 
should always be kept within easy 
reach. There are two kinds—split 
rivets, which may be hammered 
out in a jiffy, and copper washer 
rivets, which are really better, al- 
though they require a punch or 
reamer and a rivetting hammer. 
For the latter a little tool can be 
made having a concave end which 
is placed over the bolt of the 
rivet after the washer is in place. 

This tool, which resembles a 
center punch, is then hammered, 
and it turns the soft copper over 
the washer in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 






































I have come to use quarter-inch 
rawhide belt lacing for many of 
my leather jobs as a_ substitute 


tor sewing. This means punch- 
ing a series of slits for the thon 
to lace through, and for this 
use a quarter-inch chisel and a 
hammer, as there is less danger of 
accidental cuts than if a knife 
were used. 

For cutting leather into strips 
regular strap knives are made, but 
a good substitute for occasional 
work can be made from a_ shar 
knife stuck firmly into a_ board, 
edge down, at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with a nail driven 
into the board the desired dis- 
tance from the blade. One side 
of the leather should be straight 
and this side goes next to the nail. 
Start the cut for a couple of 
inches and then pull the leather 
towards you, slowly and evenly, 
using one hand to pull the strip 
and the other to hold the remain- 
ing leather. In this way you get 
an even strap. 

It is often necessary to join 
two straps together. he follow- 
ing method is recommended. (See 
right-hand sketch). Cut a slit in 
the end of each strap a trifle 
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JOINING TWO STRAPS 


longer than the width of the strap. 
Pass B through the slit in A and 
then the other end of A through 
the slit in B and pull tight. 

The sketch on next page shows a 
method of attaching the other ends 
of the straps or of making an 
adjustable strap without a buckle. 

otch each side of the end of 
strap R not more than one-quarter 
the width. Pass through A slit 


(p= 


44" RAWHIDE LACING USED IN PLACE OF SEWING 


DFranklin. 
6q04. 
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Qn The Level 


D. & J. McCallum’s 

















SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Scotch That Lives up to its Name 


Bottled in Scotland 


and 


Sold All Over the World 






























4 STEVENS No. 520 

ws 6-Shot Repeater. 12-Gauge Only. 

The No. 520 was the First Hammerless Repeating Shotgun, 

and it is still easily the best. STEVENS Recoil Unlock makes it the 

Safest Repeater in the World. Its action is positive and it shoots with 
splendid penetration and pattern. 

The STEVENS No. 200 Repeater 20-Gauge only is “20-Gauge throughout.” It 


is not a made-over, but a through and through 20-Gauge gun. Has STEVENS Recoil 
Unlock. Weight only 61% pounds. 


f Will Take Any Factory Loaded Shell Up to Three Inches Long. 


The killing distance is as great as the 12- Gauge. For anyone who wants a 

light weight gun with a light recoil, the No. 200 is ideal. 
These guns list at $25.00, but sold by retail dealers for $21.60 except 

& west of the Mississippi and in Canada. ; 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
LS) ZVENS ARMS & TOOL COMES NY; 











—_— 17 BROADWAY 
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SHOWING METHOD OF JOINING ENDS 


and pull tight. Any number of 
slits may be cut in A. 

I have used this method on a 
Kodak case strap which has seen 
four years’ hard service and is as 
geod as ever. 

Good leather can generally be 
bought at a reasonable price from 


Field and Stream 


CUTTING 


a nearby harness-maker, although 
the peste varies much, accordin 
to the quality and heaviness o 
the leather. But it pays to get 
the best. 

In making such things as pistol 
holsters or Enife sheaths it is well 
tc wet the leather and bevel the 
inside of the edges “to be sewn in 
order to make a more workman- 
like job. and this wetting enables 
you to work the leather over the 
form and make a much better fit 
tnan the dry leather would atiow. 








STRAPS 


When your scabbard is stitched 
or laced up, coat your knife or 
pistol with grease or greased 
cloth, shove it into place, work the 
leather to fit it and then let it dry 
in place. After a day or two 
when the leather has dried coat it 
with your pet boot grease and it 
will be waterproof. Sometimes a 
dummy knife of wood is made to 
shape the scabbard around, but 
while it will insure a good "fit, I 
have never considered this trouble 
worth while. 


TO KEEP YOUR KNIFE FROM FALLING OUT 


Were you ever bothered by your 
hunting knife falling out of its 
sheath when you happened to be 
in a position to tilt knife upside- 
down, as when crawling through 
brush, falling over a snag or out 
of a boat? 

I always have my knife hang- 
ing on my belt on every fishing or 
hunting trip, not for protection, 
but to clean fish and game and 
other uses around camp, and by a 
simple little device added to sheath, 
am always certain of finding knife 
in its sheath when I reach for it. 

The idea is this: For a knife 
with a guard, only: Get an old 
leather glove with a snap fastener, 
and cut off a band % inch wide 
around the wrist; that will include 
the snap fastener. Cut this band 
in two lengths. Also cut another 
piece from the glove or a strap % 
inch wide and long enough to 
reach from lower part of belt loop 
on sheath to above guard on knife. 
The two lengths with snan fasten- 
ers are snapped together with 
snap in front and lapped aroun 
knife handle to give desired fit. 
The two ends where they lap are 
then riveted to the %-inch strap 


HOW TO MAKE 


Professor Massenge, a_ local 
fisherman, uses a hook of his own 
make with which he has a great 
deal of success in catching large- 
mouthed The hook is made 
of a piece of stiff piano wire bent 
similar to a safety pin. The two 
points are opposite. By means of 
a bend in each arm of the hook, 
which serve as catches, the hook 
is locked but in such a manner 
that it springs open with the 
slightest pressure. Thus when the 
fish takes the bait its mouth is 





at one end, and other end of strap 
is riveted or sewn to lower part 
of belt loop. When knife is 
wanted for use, simply unsnap and 
remove knife as before. 


FRONT 











By C. W. SHAFER 


pierced by the two points, which 
make escape impossible. 

Professor Massenge secured the 
idea for the hook in watching the 
work of the shark fishermen in the 
Indian Ocean. The natives take 
a piece of bone pointed at both 
ends and when the fish makes for 
them they th-ust the crude affair 
between the jaws. The bone 
keeps the jaws distended and 
after a short time the fish is 
drowned. 

Massenge has used the hook 


4 
Be 14 
yi 


Swat 


A HOOK FOR LARGE MOUTHED FISH 





DO) 





successfully for a number of years 
and declares that it cannot be 
equalled in work after large 
mouthed fish. 





—_______——_-@ 


























(L Note we use a one piece hammer—no 
toggles or stirrups attached. 

@ We have cut out cocking levers, bars and 
push rods and cock gun direct from toe of 
hammer. 

We use a quick, snappy coil main spring 
which pushes directly down on hammer—not 
around a corner. 

@, Hammer falls less than half an inch in 1/625 
of a second -- timed at Cornell University. 

C, We figure that this greased lightning speed 
will increzse your score at least 5 per cent. 
AL We furnish guns as light as 434 Ib. in 28 
bore, 5% lb. in 20 bore, 534 lb. in 16 bore 
and 6% |b. in 12 bore. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE — describes 18 
grades guns $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO., 


BOX 11, ITHACA, N. Y. 











No. 10. Price $3.50. Gen- 
erates gas automatically; 
burns 6 hours with one 
filling; made of brass 


nickel-plated; packed in 
round metal case; no com- 
plicated parts; very easy 
to operate. 








The JUSTRITE Acetylene 


CARBIDE AND WATER 


Lantern and Campers’ Lamps 


The Sportsman’s De-light for 
HUNTING—FISHING—BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Superior to any light in the woods or on the water; 
cleaner and cheaper than oil; does not smoke; no grease 
or odor; will not blow out. 








No. 100. Price, 
$1.50. Burns 3 
hours—nickel- 
plated extra con- 
tainer—wood box. 





No. 44. JUSTRITE HEAD-LIGHT-— $3.50 
Burns 10 hours with one filling—flame protected by a 
glass lens in door—projects a strong white light—will not 
blow out. Generator concaved to fit the body—worn on 
belt at side or back—weight 1% Ibs. Head Light fastens 


firmly to cap shield with spring clasp. German Silver 
Reflector—Self-Lighting attachment—Weight 5 ounces— 
strong rubber hose covered with fabric—automatic water Wo, 95. 





: q . : Price, 
feed will not clog—complete including Generator—Head- $200, Burns 5 


9Fe 


Light—Rubber Hose and Canvas Belt. Camper’s Cap 2 hours—nickel- 

extra—give size. Special Long Distance Lens 50c Extra. plated—pocket car- 

FE hide can—self- 

JUSTRITE M ‘G. co. . lighting attachment 

Dept. A, No. 540 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois —3” permanent 
Postage paid in U. S., Plecse send your dealer's name reflector. 
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PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 





CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 

Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught 
the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public 
and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out cf the woods by 
himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be 
duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full 
specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken, and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The account 
to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for 
until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
9 y 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated 
by A, B, and C, must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. 
In all other classes affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish must be 
sent in with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large 
piece of paper and drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with 
fins of fish all erect. 

Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Editor Munsey’s; Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Miller, Editor, Fretp anp Stream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, FIELD AND Stream; E. M. Gill, Camp 
Fire Club; W. P. Corbett, Charles Frederick Holder. 

In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 
* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 
line and lure. 


Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible 


FRESH WATER GAME FISH 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 

CLASS A—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle be- 

tween opening of season and July 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: Trout Fishing Outfit re of Fly Rod, “Neversink Jr.” Fly Reel, Fly Line, “T. B.” 
Fly Book, 2 doz. Flies, Leader Box, 6 Leaders and Landing Net complete with shoulder str: ap. Made 
by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 0152 Gold Filigree Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman 
Co., value $10. Also $5 worth of Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ 
Supply Co. Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: 40 yd. Scotch Hydrostatic Silk Line, made by H. J. Frost Co., value $5.00; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $8.00, 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
568 
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Onions too Bulky to 
Carry?—Try Dehydro! 


There is nothing in the whole “Grub List” which so adds to 
the teothsomeness and wholesomeness of the camper’s diet 4s 
fresh, delicious onions, 

Don’t let its bulk bar this staple delicacy from your ‘go light" 
pack hereatter. 















































Next trip take a supply of Dehydro onions—the fresh onions, On every $10 purchase of groceries 


but with the water taken out, One pound Dehydro is equal to 
trrelve pounds fresh onions, and makes that amount when you 
are through carrying, and ready to eat them. 

Try it out—demonstrate it for yourself. Send today for a 
sample (family size) can of Dehydro onious and try this, at home, 
in your own kitchen:— 

Put contents of package in 434 cups cold, fresh water and bring very slowly 
ton boll. Boil steadily for 4 minutes. Dr in well. Add 1 pint milk 
and boil 5 minutes. Thicken with little corn starch. Add 1 tablespoon 
butter, 3, teaspoon salt and 1¢ teaspoon pepper. Serve at once. 











Our Catalog is 
Full of Savings Like This 


Write now for a free copy before you buy 
supplies for your next hunting or camping 
trip. Compare our prices and see how much 
money we Can save you on groceries and other 
merchandise of all kinds. Our low factory- 
to-consumer prices are unequaled and the 
quality is absolutely guaranteed. 


Special Service for Campers 
We specialize on campers’ supplies. In- 
stead of ‘‘lugging’’ things to camp, send your 
order to our Campers’ Department and we will 
send them to you. You will be saved trouble 
and work—and you'll alsosave money. 
Remember, our ‘‘Square guarantee pro- 
tects you fully. We not only refund money if 
goods are unsatisfactory but also pay trans- 
portation charges both ways. 
Write today for Catalog No. 40, Our prices on 
all merchandise will surprise you. 
Reference: Federal Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Campers’ Department 
New England Mercantile Co. 
49 India Street Boston, Mass. 





ro 





products are ideal for the camper's use. They are simply the 
clean, fresh vegetables with the water taken out. You can al 
ways find water to covk them with when you reach camp 
Send 10c, today for the sample of onions—try it—and you will 
take not only the onions but also Dehydro potatoes, beans, 

et corn, spinach and vegetable soup on your next trip 
¢ simply delicious, 









American Dehydrating Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Pehydro may be had at most good dealers, Booklet on request. 









A DAY’S GRUB IN 
YOUR HIP POCKET 


On the principle of ‘‘safety first,’ everyone 
who goex into the open or away from @ base of 
supply, should carry along a small supply of 


A , 


EMERGENCY RATION 
As Supplied to U. S. Army 


A concentrated food, eaten with relish, (with 
out cooking) just as it comes in the sealed pack- 
age, as furnished the U.S, Government for army 
equipment. Eight ounces will keep a man fit 
and str c, without other food, for twenty-four 
hours, Like a gun ‘When you need it you 
need it had.’’ No camp- 


ing outfit can be said to 
be complete without it. { 
For sale by sporting —— — _ 4 
goods dealers generally. Suwrells 
Eight ounce tins, 75 F 
each, If your nearby , 
dealer cannot supply you EMERGENCY 
send us his name and re- RATION 
mittance covering quan- 


es suppbed to 
tity wanted, (Include US.ARMY 


Se. for mailing on each 











Equally valuable, in the house or 
in the woods. Specially valuable to 
the camper out. 
























yackage.) @ OUNCES WET 
Send for “Camp Cookery.” <A pectan ‘ bears 
—— manual for out-of-doors alae pl ——— 
oe Dealers: Send for Prices, Terms, etc. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. New York 
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57° $3000. -00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


CLASS B—For ree Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle 
between July 31st and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: Wading outfit consisting of one pair of “Albion” Wading Stockings, one pair ‘Mills 
Special” Wading Shoes and one pair heavy wool socks, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $16.00; also 
one Justrite Campers’ Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
No. 1 Standard Martin Automatic Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co. Total — $15.00 
THIRD PRIZE: One Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 4 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 

.» value $7.00; also one Leslie Standard Shaving Outfit, made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Total value $12.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Meisselbach Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; also one Army 
Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. Jarvis Co., and one Justrite Acetylene Lantern, made by 
Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $10.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Brook Trout caught during season 1914 with Fly 
Oil Painting of Brook Trout by H. A. Driscole—Value $75.00 
LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 
JUVENILE SPECIAL PRIZE (Under 15 years): One Tan Duck Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. 
Jarvis Co.; also one Justrite Campers’ Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout caught between April 1st and October 15th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Automobile Rod, Combination Fly, Bait and Trolling, made by Redifor kod & Reel 
Co,, value $20.00; also an order on Chas. H. Kewell Co., for tackle selected from catalog to value of 
$5.00. Total value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: Aju order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also an 
order on Fe & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. Total value $20.60 

—— PRIZE: One Bradley Navajo Knit Coat, made by Bradley Knitting Co., value $10.00; also one 

No. 29 ei Fly Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co.,evalue $6.50. Total value $16.50, 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on the F. W. King Optical Co. for goods selected from catalog of sportsman’s 

glasses to value of $10.00, 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout Caught with Fly on Fly Tackle 


FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard’’ Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 
stock gattere, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold four dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 
Hofe Co., ~ — also one Zepp Safety Razor, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00. 
Total value $10 

LADIES’ SPECIAL ‘PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


BROWN TROUT 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Brown Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing 
Tackle, between April 15th and October Ist, 1914 

FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard” Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any stock 
pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also a 
Standard No. 1 Martin Automatic Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Fly Book, Pigskin Cover, to hold 12 dozen flies, made by Dame Stoddard 
Company, value $5.00; also one Utica Auto Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., vz alue $5.00. Total 
value $10. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Army Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. Jarvis Co.; also one all nickel 
Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case for same, made by American Thermos Bottle Co., 
and one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $7.50. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Lake Trout caught between April 1st and October Ist 


siaee “i PRIZE: One Geneva Superior Binocular, made by Geneva Optical Co., value $15.00: an order on 
F. Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected f1cm catalog to value of $10.00. Total value $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE: One German Silver “Takapart De Luxe” Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach 
& Bro., value $13.50; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00. Total value $23.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Model 1912 .22 Savage Automatic Rifle, made by Savage Arms Co., value $12.00; 
one Model 1912 .22 cal. Silencer, made by Maxim Silencer Co., value $5.00, Total value $17.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
$5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $15.00. 


LANDLOCKED SALMON, OR OUNANICHE 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Landlocked Salmon caught from April 1st to Oct. Ist. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Film Premo No. 1 Camera, 5x7, made by Rochester Optical Co., value $16.00; also 
Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 8 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value 
$8.00. Total value $24.00 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
one No. 00 B Gillette Combination Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $18.00 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10.00; also oo order on Chas. H. Kewell Co. for tackle selected from catalog to value of $5.00. 
Total value $15.0 

FOURTH PRIZE: “sad pair 12-inch Witch-Elk Hunting Boots, made by Witchell-Sheill Co., value $10.00; 
also one “Tatronife’’ Huntirg, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., value 


$1.50. Total value $11.50. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus dolemieu) 


CLASS A—For Small Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and july 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: “Mills Standard’ Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Y. & E. Reel, Automatic Combination, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $7.00; 
also one No. 11 Bristol Bait Bad, amet guide and tip, cork reversible handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co.. 
value $8.50. Total value $15.0 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on we J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also six 
Redifor Weedless Bass Baits, assorted from catalog, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $3.50. 
Total value $13.50, 

(LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING) 
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Maximum Food Qualities 
In Minimum Weight 


are what you need in your kit. 

fhe U.S. Army Chocolate Emer- 
gency Ration weighs 8 ounces and is 
sufficient food for one day. It is not 
a luxury, but a condensed food made 





















































































under government formul In | 
Wheney ila. In her- 
ever You Want metically sealed tins no larger than the 
a Hot Drink palm of the hand. Just the thing 
| ee 
delicious “Steero” can be when ‘‘hot’’ on the trail, when the 
pom in a minute. Pour fish are biting, or when time taken to 
boiling water or Cut 1 F i 
< re 22 oS _— a fire : and prepare a meal would 
bouillon that is so easily and quickly made. »€ precious minutes lost from sport. 
66 99 gh) Cocoa is a food drink that stimu- 
Bouillon os builds youup. In %,™% and % 
pound tins. 
Cubes 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) . 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Write for FREE Sample: as ee 
Yubes from you druggist “er, detica- 
i sporting good ler in t 12 Cubes, 
i sp ‘es, with “Steero” In lacge letters on the FRANK DeK. HUYLER, President 
Schieffelin & Co., 168 William Street, New York 64 Irving Place New York 
distributors of **Bteera”” Bouille Cubes 
Dist t m ss 
How to Cook ndigestion ? 
ow to Woo igestl f 
. 
Game Birds Ever feel a bad effect from rich 

Grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, etc, | Camp fare or fatty foods? 
like other game, must hang several days . h 
before cooking. Woodsmen often commit You will find 
the crime of killing a grouse and slapping 
it into the frying pan almost before ii e 
is cold. Result: tough and _ tasteless. 

Grouse are best parboiled before roasting. 

TO BROIL. Pluck if there is time; 
otherwise skin and draw. To pluck, dip 
in boiling water. Open down the —— 
season, lay a thin slice of bacon or por . —— eee? , 

\ over each side, and place in the broiler. a gvod antidote, as many a sports- 
e sroil over hot fire. man knows. 

TO ROAST OVER FIRE. Dress and oun . 
draw, and without splitting. vlace_ piece rhey keep the throat moist. 
of bacon or pork in the cavity. Set up . . 
before the coals on a stick which may be Good in and out of camp. 
turned as the bird cooks. The M £ , 

TO ROAST IN BAKER. Dress, draw, e Manulacturers guarantee 
place piece of bacon or pork in_ cavity their purity 
and pin a strip over the breast. Place in aie Pp ) ; 
the pan of the baker in a very little The Doctors guarantee their 
water. Turn pan when necessary. healthf i z 

Note.—Woodcock need not be drawn eaithiuiness, 
until cooked, as the entrails come out 

; easily then Purchased Anywhere 








Ve quarantee advertising on this page provided you ‘mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH PRIZE: A selection of garment from Gem Shirt Co.’s catalog of Hunting or Motorcycle Clothing 
to value of $10; also one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware 
Co., value $1.50. Total value $11.50. 


CLASS B—For Small Mouth Bass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Model X Redifor Combination Fly and Bait Casting Reel, made by Redifor Rod & 
Reel Co., value $9.00; also an order on Abbey & Lmbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00. Total value $19.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail B aits to the 
value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $10.00; also $5.00 worth of Natchaug ‘‘Electric” 
Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One two man Aluminum Cooking Outfit consisting of 18 pieces, made by David T. 
Abercrombie Co., and $5.00 worth of “Expert’’ Minnows, made by Keeling Bait & Tackle Co. Value 

0 


$15.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-third dozen Heddon’s ‘‘Dowagiac” Wobbling Minnows, made by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $3.00; also one “Takapart” Reel, made by A. F. Meisseibach & Bro., value $4.00. Total 
value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Small Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 3ist, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One No. 15 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $15.00; also 
one Model F Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Reel, jewel caps, mz ide by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $7.50. 
Tctal value $22.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Universal Two-piece Split Bamboo, G. S. Mounted, Bait Casting Rod, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value $12.00; also one Four Multiple Kelso _——_ apart German Silver Jewel Reel, 
80 yd., made by H. J. Frost & Co., value $5.00. Total value $1 7.0 

THIRD PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by St deed Reel Co., vz mt $6.00; also 
tive Water Wizard Baits, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00. Total value $11. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Vacuum Specialty Co., for goods selected from catalog to wl of $10.00. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Small Mouth Rass caught during season: Painting in oil 
of Small Mouth Bass, by H. A. Driscole—Value $75 
SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: [l‘ive-pound box of Huyler’ s Candy. 
SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE (Under 15 years): One ‘“‘Tripart’” Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; 
also one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Small Mouth Bass caught on Fly with Fly Tackle 

FIRST PRIZE: One Vernley Spl:t Bamboo Fly od, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. Value 31s. 00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Double-iapered Vacuum Dressed Fly Line and six Redifor Weedless Bass I'lies, 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00; also one set, Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by 
Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $9.00. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 
NORTHERN DIVISION—North of Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 


CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Mills Standard’? Hand-mac German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, any stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on American Sporting Goods Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00; also $5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total 
value $15.00. 

— PRIZE: An order on James L, Donaly, for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of $10.00; 

lso one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $11.50. 
FOURTH PRI ZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Abercrombie Snow Tent, 7 x 7, waterproof and insect-proof with ground cloth 
sewed in, made by David T. Abercrombie Co. Value $30.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 10 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $10.00; 
also three Jersey Skeeter Baits and two Weedless Water Wasps, made by E. J. Lockart, value $5.00. 
Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Heddon’s ‘“Dowagiac’” Dummy Double Baits, made by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $6.00; also one all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case for same, made by 
American Thermos Bottle Co., value $2.50. Total value $8.50 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Bass caught between Amauet 16th and October 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Niangua Jeweled Reel, made by Talbot Reel & Mfg. Co. Value $20.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 33 Bristol Bait Casting Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $12.00; also 
an order on the Moonlight Bait Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $5.00. Total 
value $17.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Hartung Bros. & Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; 
also six Bait Casting Lines, asst’d from catalog of Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Howe’s Vacuum Bass Baits to value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00, and one has ll Hunting, 
Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co. value $1.50. Total value $9.5 

GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and 
Oct. 31st: One No. 114 double-barrel Ithaca Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co.— 

Value $50.00 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huvler’s Candy. 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE: One set of Trophy Cuff Buttons, initialed, made by Thos. J. Dunn Co., 
value $3.00; one “Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50, and one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $1.50. Total value $6.00. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micronvterus salmoides) 
SOUTHERN DIVISION—South cf Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 
CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between January Ist and April 30th, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00: also one 

illette Combination Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., value $8.00. 
Total value $18.00. 5 

SECOND PRIZE: One set Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
value $8.00; also one Model F Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value 
$6.00. Total value $14.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected from their catalog to value of 
$10.00, and one “Tatronife” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $11.50. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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SAVAGE 






Walter Winans, Esq. 
The most famous shot 
in Europe, with hand 
and shoulder arms. 


Two World’s Records 


in One Day 
with the .22 Savage Hi-Power 


T the Bisley Matches of the British National Rifle Association—the 
biggest rifle match in the world—the .22 Savage Hi-Power rifle and 
Savage ammunition in the hands of Mr. Walter Winans on July 

25, 1914, made the highest possible score on the Running Deer target — 
six straight 5’s._ This is a World’s record. 

On the same day, with the same rifle and ammunition, Mr. Winans 
made the highest possible score on the Running Wild Boar target — six 
straight 5’s. Another World’s record. 

This merely clinches what other shooters have proved —that the 
Imp’s wonderful accuracy (25 consecutive shots in a 20-inch circle at 500 
yards) tremendous velocity (2800 feet — more than half a mile—a sec- 
ond) long point blank range (200-yard trajectory less than three inches) 
and trifling recoil (4.6 foot-pounds) make it easier to hit moving game 
with than any other rifle. 

And it has killed Alaskan Brown Bear, Grizzly, Buffalo, and man- 
eating tiger, besides the deer and black bear it was originally designed for. 


Write us for particulars about “‘ the biggest little gun in the world.”’ 
SAVAGE ARMS CoMPANY, 249 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N.Y. 


The .22 SAVAGE Hi-Power 














We guarantee advertising on this page prov ided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH PRIZE: One 60 yard “Worth” Jeweled Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $7.00; 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. + value $3.00. otal value $10.00. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between May Ist and August 3lst, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: An order on B. F. Meek and Sons, for reels selected from catalog to value of 315.00; 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, value $3.00, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $18.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; 
also one set Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $14.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on James L. Donaly, for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of $10.00; 
— one nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle 
Co., value $2.50. Total value $12.50. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An assortment of six South Bend Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and Weedless 
Hooks, made by South Bend Bait Co. Value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between Sept. 1st and Dec. 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail Baits and 
Wooden Minnows, to value of $7.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $15.00; also $5.00 worth of 
Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $20.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co., value $6.00; 
also five Wobbler Baits, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00, and $5. yA oo of N atchaug “Electric” 
Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply ‘Co. Total value $16 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 6 Jim Heddon Cc asting Rod, made by James Meddon’s Sons, value $6.00, and 
one-half dozen assortment of Heddon’s ‘“‘Dowagiac’’ Minnows, value $4.80. Total value $10.80. 

FOURTH PRIZE: LHowe’s Vacuum Bass Baits to value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Abercrombie Frame Pack, made by David ‘T. Abercrombie Co., value $4.00, and 100 yards Expert Bait 
Casting Line, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. Total value $10.00. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught during season: One of H. A. 
Driscole’s famous Bass Paintings—Value $75.00 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE (Under 15 years): One Duxback Hunting Coat or Norfolk Jacket, made 
by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, value | $5.00; also one No. 3 Benjamin Tool Set, made by Benjamin- Sellar 
Mfg. Co., value $1.75, and one ‘Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50, and $5.00 worth of “Expert”? Minnows, made by Keeling Bait & Tackle Co. Total value $13.25. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Large Mouth Bass caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Junior Keflex Camera, made by Retlex Camera Co. Value $12.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 8 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 
liofe Co. Value $8.00. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox lucius) (See Condition No. 8) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Pike caught between May 1st and October 31st, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One 18-foot “Old Town Canoe,” made by Old Town Canoe Co. Value $35.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel, value $7.50; also an_ order for South 
Bend Weedless Hooks to value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., and one eorsen's Style 
Compac Tent as shown in catalog of Compac Tent Co., value $16.50. Total value $26. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on John J. Hildebrandt Co., for Hildebrandt Spinners for fresh i fish to 
value of $10.00; also order on J. T. Buel Co., for baits to value of $5.00. Total value $15.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Thumezy Fishing Reel, made by Benjamin-Sellar Mfg. Co., value $7.00; also 

five Wagtail Witch Baits, assorted colors, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00. Total value $12.00, 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Muscallonge caught between May ist and Oct. 31st, inc. 


FIRST PRIZE: An order on B. F. Meek and Sons, for reels selected from catalog to value of $15.00; 
also one 10 x 12 ten-oz. duck Wall Tent, made by Indianapolis Tent and Awning Co., value $12.00. 
Total value $27.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Hopkins & Allen Scheutzen .22 Cal. Target Rifle, made by The Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co., value $12.00; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10.00. Total value $22.00 

THIRD PRIZE: One 80 yard “Worth” Jeweled Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co.; also one 
Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, 45 in. by 3% in., made by J. Spaulding & Sons Co., value $7. 50, 
and $5.00 worth of “Expert” Minnows, made by Keeli ng Bait & Tackle Co. Total value $20.00. 

eee y~ 3 PRIZE: An order on Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 

also $5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total $10.00, 

LADIES’ "PRIZE: Five- -pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


WALL EYED PIKE—PIKE PERCH (Sce Condition No. 8) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Wall-eyed Pike caught from May list to October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: me Corduroy Hunting Suit, combination vest and coat, pants, made by Ves-Tong Mfg. 
Co., value $13.5 also an assortment of six South Bend Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and 
Weedless Fane og mz ade by South Bend Bait Co., value $7.50. Total value $21.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on the Vacuum Specialty Co., for goods selected from catalog to the value of 
$10.00; also an order on the Moonlight Bait Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $5.00. 
Total value $15.00, 

nae PRIZE: An order on a Arms & Mfg. Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 

00; also an order on The J. Buel Co., for trolling baits to the value of $5.00. Total value $10.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: $10.00 worth a “Expert”? Minnows, made by Keeling Bait & Tackle Co. 


SALT WATER GAME FISH 
BLUEFISH (Pometomus Saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Bluefish caught between May 1st and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
one Invincible Hand-made Geoostianct German Silver Mounted Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $18.0 

SECOND PRIZE: One Poncho sa | one Ruck oom as illustrated in catalog of Compac Tent Co., value 
$7.50; also one all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos 
Bottle Co. value $2.50; one “Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, value $1.50 and one Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.50 

THIRD PRIZE: One Fretp & Stream Silver Record Medal Fob, with name of winner and record of 
fish engraved, value $5.00; also one ‘‘Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made ty Carlson- 
Lusk Hardware Co., and one Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $8.50. 




















The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 

The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 

You w wouldn’ t throw away your Pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shelis without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; 160 pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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The 
Brilliant Searchlight 











} 


This is the light to. show your way through the woods when 
hunting, fishing. driving or any_kind of night work. It has 
aluminum locomotive reflector. F lame is protected with a 3% in. 
convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns & hours with one 
filling. costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 3X yards. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50 
Style 2— Adjustable C andle Flame Burner, add 50 ‘cents 

Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1. 


- 
The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand. 
Blade is locked open or close ow important it is at times 
to be able to hang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Made of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bolsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle 
fully warranted. Weigit, 4 ounces. Lens = over ‘all. when 
open, 9's in.; when closed, 5 m.: cutting edge, 

Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt o price, $2.50 


Send for circular 


R. C. Kruschke, F-403 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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.22 PUMP ACTION 
REPEATING RIFLE 
It’s the hardest-hitting 
and most accurate rifle 
for rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows— for 
all small game and 

target shooting. 


HE deep Ballard target 

rifling is the reason — it 
develops maximum power 
and adds years tothe rifle's 
life. Ask us about Ballard 
rifling. 


























Model 20 


Octagon Barre! 


$11.50 
Model 29 


Round Barrel 
Plain Finish 


$9.25 


Equipped with 

splendid sights; 
shoots with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 
15 shots at one 
loading. Model 20 
with Full Maga- 
zine, 25 shots. 


Other equally important 
advantages, too, make 
the ZZarlin the most 
desirable of all repeat- 
ing rifles. 

Has fewer and 
stronger parts than 
any other repeater. 
Simple to clean. 





Takes down easily. You 
can look through the barrel 
—it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short 
and .22 long rifle cartridges 
without adjustment. 

Solid Steel Top protects your 
face and eyes against injury from 
defective cartridges, from shells, 
powder and gases. 

Side ejectionthrows shells away 
to the side — never up across 
your line of sight. 

Send 3c postage for gun cata- 


log, showing allthe lin Re- 
peaters, Rifles and Shotguns 


Lhe Matlin Prearms G., 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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576 $3000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Weakfish caught between May ist and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Comfort Sleeping Pocket, made by Metropolitan Air Goods Co. Value $25.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Sportsman Style Compac Tent as shown in catalog of Compac Tent Co. Value $11.50. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 


Vom Hofe Co. Value $8.00. 
KINGFISH 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Kingfish caught between May 1st and October 30th 
FIRST PRIZE: One No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $14.00. 
ee PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 

om Hofe Co. Value $8.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: One FFietp & Stream Record Medal Fob, with winner's name and record of fish engraved, 
value $5.00; and one Kramer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Totsl value $7.00. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Striped Bass caught between May 1st and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One No. 1% Ithaca Double Barrel Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $50.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: lishing Tackle Bag to hold complete fishing tackle outfit and clothing, presented by 
Piper & Taft, Inc. a $18.00. 
TRIES PRIZE: (ne Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 
kdw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Neptune Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $10.1’; 


CHANNEL BASS .(Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Channel Bass caught between April 1st and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Columbia Phonograph, made by Columbia Phonograph Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 200 yd. Alta Throw-off or Free Spool Surf Casting Reel, and 200 yds. Alta Brand 
Linen Reel Line, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. Value $15.00. 

er PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart German Silver Mounted Rod, made by 

Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: [Five lbs. Arcadia Mixture Smoking Tobacco, made by The Surbrug Co., value $10.00; 
also one ‘‘Tatronife’” Hunting,eCamp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value $1.50. 
Total value $11.50. 





TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For longest Tarpon caught, Jan. 1st, 1914 to Jan. 1st, 1915 


FIRST PRIZE: One “Optimus” Florida Special Rod, German Silver Trimmings, double gu‘des, 3 tips, 
made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $28.00. 

a PRIZE: One “Mills Standard” two-piece Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo 

Tarpon Rod, agate guide and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00. 
= PRIZE: One No. 35 “Improved” Ocean King Quick-apart German Silver Jewel Reel, made by 
J. Frost & Co. Value $14.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 

Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00, 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For Longest Tarpon caught on ‘Aransas Pass Light Tackle Rules” 


One ‘Mills Standard’? Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Tarpon Rod, agate guide and 
tip, Aransas Pass Light Tackle Pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.0 


SPECIAL PRIZES FOR ALL WINNERS 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. will present to each and every prize winner in the Contest one of their 
Utility Scales, one “Good Luck” Fish Scraper, and One Drop Oil Can. Total value 50 cents. 
NOTICE 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper 
description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers rep- 
resented, a complete catalog avill be sent showing full description of any prize in which 
you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses 
and a notary public. 
2 ee Vf. eee are ee ee ‘ 
I ac a5 5 st oh nettle Wices tpiae Sip ako I 5505. dato we oe Sele bee oe teweween 
NE soi daw WNN Roe ne eos BE oti: aus aedieke cae eee 
RN WE Weng nee Shee we sinbas oe neecee Give Mfr’s names of each and full specifications 


EO IIB iad ese ien Shap Ss ches Se didis cdecienip een cease 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
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nuld be a go nd one for big 
. A I 


$2500 


t e fall 
Hard Wood owing to their superic or "pe wer, 


action joined to the smashing power of the Ross 380 
Sporting Ammunition with Copper-tube expanding 


°. . ° @ h | 
Mission Finis bullet, patented, which ‘ly anchors any game 


it hits;—and the low trajectory makes hitting easy. 


. 66 ”? 
| @® Share “Ross-Luck 
| on your next trip by taking with you a Ross .280 
’ Price in New York $55.00 


per 100 


Height 70 inches. Depth, 1 2 inches. , ; cate ‘alog ue On Tegue ost. 
: : ROSS RIFLE co. Dept. $-11 QUEBEC, CAN. 
Width, 28 inches. est. S-11 QUEBEC, C. 


Post & Floto, 14 Reete St., New York 
: . . Agents ur s. A. 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 





Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY | 
521 Broadway, New York | 


“We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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of repeating and automatic guns. 








Used by successful shooters afield and at the traps. 

Note the steel reinforcement in the head, placed there to give protection to the shooter. 

Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure fire primer, giving proper ignition to the powder 
and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads made of pure elastic felt, (manufactured by us 
for this special purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the shot pattern and prevent lead- 
ing; shot made in Peters Shot Tower, absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; last, but not 
least, the firm beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds 


Because of these methods of careful manufacture, winners everywhere KNOW that Peters ammunition is dependable. 
Insure the success of your fall hunt by using Peters ammunition. 
Sportsman's Handy Book with 1914 Game Laws sent FREE apon request. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. o-3 Po 
Branches: New York 


Shot Gun 
Shells of Quality 


CINCINNATI, O. 


New Orleans San Francisco 






























The NEW LYMAN 


LY MAN Bi: Designed Especially 
forthe New REMINGTON 
.22 Automatic Rifle-Model 16 

Have your dealer get this new 
Lyman Sight for you, or send 


your order direct. Shipment made 
same day order is received. 







If you want to know why you 
mi:s shots at times, send 
now for a free copy of 
the new Lyman catalog. 

It not only shows tke 
complete line of L\man 
Sights, but contains a 
number of interesting and 
valuable articles by ex- 
pert shooters. 

Price $3.0 
With cup disc $3.50 





Before you forget, write now for the 
free new 1914 Lyman Catalcg. 





Yo3 Ivory Bead 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. D Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 























“The Best Cleaning Material I know of’’ 
Lt. Col. C. B. Winber, 
Inspector Small Arms Practice, Ohio N, G, 


HOPPE’S NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT 


No. 9 

The only reliable Solvent ever placed 
in the hands of riflemen. For Cleaning 
High Power Rifles, Shotguns, Revol- 
vers and Fire Arms of all kinds. Posi- 
tively removes and prevents Rust and 
Corroding. Look for the Trade Mark 
with Red No. 9. 

No Riflemen or Military Organi- 
zation can Afford to be Without it. 
Sold by dealers in Guns and 

Sporting Goods 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. Darien St., Philadelphia ; 




















SOCK 


iF Gives you a feeling of real com- 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 





Cpening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 
Perfeet pouch 


+ "PAT EL.26 OS . Welt-bound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber. Fits per 
fectly. Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic webbing, Axk 
your dealer, or send waixt measurement and Tdc. Stamps 
accepted. To be safe get the jock for exercising, and the sus- 
pensory for wear at other times. The combination, $1.00, 











—Mizpah> 





THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. J 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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National Cash Register Gun Club Grounds, Dayton, Ohio, 
During 1913 Grand American Handicap 
501 Entries, Breaking all Previous Records 


The Interstate Association unanimously decided to hold this year’s tournament 
on the same grounds. Seven hundred shooters expected. 


September 7 to September 11, inclusive Are You Coming? 











COMBINATION | 


jaye 


Camp Lig 


THE 
ACETT LEMS 


PORTSMANS FRIEND 





Handiest bright light for 
vacationists and sportsmen, 


A Guarantee Against Rust 


The best gun oil ever known. 
Cleanesttocarry. Absolutely odor- 


less. A'l sporting goods and ¥¢ 
hardware dealers. Large bot- A 
tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, 10c. Don't wait until 
your old bottle of some , 


One base with interchange- 

4 able tops for outdoors and 
inside. Change made in a 
jiffy. Simpleandclean. No 
oil, smoke or odor. Burns 
6 hours. Sturdily built of 
brass and nickeled. A high 
quality article. 











other make is used up, but & 
throw that away and buy ff 
a bottle of NYOIL now. 
WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Price $7.60 complete, prepaid 


The Alexander Milburn Co, 


Lantern Dept Baltimore, Md. 





























Magazine Extensi 
Fits Remington, Winchester, and Browning Auto- ADDS FOUR SHOTS 
matic Shot Guns. Attaches to end_of magazine | : 
—no tools required. Detachable. Can becarriedin pocket or gun case. Weight, 10 ounces—does not overbalance gun. 


Absolutely Trouble-Proof—Guaranteed 


to handle additional loads. Get one for your fall duck hunt, Buy from your dealer or order from us. Send for illustrated literature. 


PRICE $5.00 Possi#n¥-S- Bunting-Stone Hardware Co., Mfgr’s. and Distbr’s. KANSASCITY. M 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
“Looks more like a live duck than I do 


That's what an old duck shooter says he heard a mallard exclaim just 
before the charge crumpled him up. He was shooting over Mason decoys. 
We have just as close imitations of Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crows. We 
are the largest manufacturers in the world. Goods at all first-class dealers. 
Catalog on request. Yours is already wrapped, waiting. Send for it today. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











1” 














“PREMIER’’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


We guarantee advertising on this and “opposite paye provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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“Food for thought’ 


If he doesn’t land in the ‘‘stew,” it may be due to the 
ammunition you shoot. The powder is the soul of 
the shell or cartridge; if it wastes half its force in “kick” 
your chances of landing the game are reduced 





Next time you take down your gun, introduce it to 


ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS” 





the shooting stuff that is loaded with R. H. progressive 
combustion smokeless powders. The force is generated 
gradually, giving great speed as the Iced leaves the gun, and 
eliminating the kick. 


Let us send you a copy of our free booklet, “Powder Puffs,” 
containing an interesting sketch of the life of Robin Hood. 


Robin Hood Shells are also furnished loaded 
with any of the Standard Nitro Powders, 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
D STREET SWANTON, VT. 


Z — LLL LLIRIEE LES BBE BRI 
_ ~ LE ———— 
~w Gun Oil u. s. ARMY & NAVY GooDs 


SPORTSMEN 
You know they are most practical for Hunting, iish- 
Guaranteed free from acids and other ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes. U. S. Quarter- 


injurious substances. Made especially 
for your gun and revolver. Nothing 
better to remove the residue left by 


master demands best qualities. Now is your chance 
to procure them at bargain prices. 


either black or smokeless powder. Army, attes poem, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 

Prevents rust. Positively will keep $4.50, $5.0 

your fire-arms in perfect condition and Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50 

ready for instant use. Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3.0 

Also good for bicycles, fishing reels, Army, Olive Drab Riding Breeches, 32. 50, $3.75. 

plioncsrasiis, etc. Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50 . 

Try a bottle and you will use no other, Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes pair, $3. 50. 

A four ounce bottle of FOCO GUN Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 

OIL sent prepaid upon the receipt sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 

of 25 cts. No. 4 sent on request. 

FOCO OIL COMPANY ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 

















“THE MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SIGHT | EVER USED” 


That’s what a world famous hunter said when he used 
a STEWART’S PHOSPHOR BRONZE SIGHT for the 
first time. 

There are reasons:—It is hand finished; it has a phos- 
phor bronze bead which is exactly the color of 14k gold 
ana as hard and tough as steel; the bead is set down into 
. tapered V notch, is PROPERLY protected and CAN- 

NOT come off ; the bead is SO SHAPED that the light 
will CENTER on the point NEAREST the SHOOTER, 














Patented April 21, 1914, thus insuring absolute accuracy under all light conditions. 
The sight is sold to you under a GUARANTEE: If the bead EVER comes off, your money . 
back or a new sight; if you are not perfectly satisfied with the sight, send it back and get Send for my 
your money. —— 
If your dealer does not handle this sight, send Price, Post Paid, $1.50 pg ome 
me his name and address with your order. ie eal List 
Cc. W. DU BOIS Box 955 TACOMA, WASH. 
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Don’t Risk Your Fun 


The enjoyment of an outing can be spoiled by sore 
feet--poor fun and bad luck all ‘round. Through 
water, over rocks and fallen trees, hour after hour 
with ordinary shoes and you soon hug the camp— 
laid up. Don’t risk it— wear 


The 
BARKER 
Hunting Shoe 


Finish each day in comfort. 

Wear these perfect still Hunting 
Shoes with tops of long-life Tan 
Box Calf and bottoms of 
pure Para Rubber — 
strong and sturdy yet 
pliable and mighty 
comfortable. Get 
your pair now. 

la case your dealer cannot supply you, send me a 
check or money order and I'll forward a pair by 
parcel post —immediately. 






Cie ise ie No matter how bi Seo mere poletiog 
Men’s Without Heel $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 > eee ew Se peg 
’ ; your battery of costly guns ' b 
Men's With Heel 4.50 5.00 6.75 you can find good use for this com- ol te ~s 
\! -/ \] pact little wonderful arm—the most use- 
Women’s With Heel and 12 Tops $3.75 ful and practical s porting companion 5 clean 


Insure The Life Of 
Your Pet Gun 


Get from your favor- 
ite gun supply store this 
Marble Jointed Rifle Rod— 
the only one made that cannot 
bend and will not break. Three 
brass sections, with twosteel joint 
connections—smooth extension- 
ends perfectly fit the holes be- 
yond the threads in the brass 
sections and thus prevent side 
j strain on screw. See cut——> 


MARBLES This Is The Safe Rod 


Absolutely rigid, and fitted 
with an accurately madeswivel which assures thorough 
cleaning operation to be performed—because cleaner 
revolvesand precisely follows the rifling. Your weapon 
will shoot better and last longer if you invest 
in and use this perfected Marble Ingenuity 
for marksmen and hunters. 


Keep Your Guns Always Fit to Fire ! 


You need Marble’s Rifle Cleaner, 
made of sections of soft brass 
gauze washers closely strung on 
twisted steel spring wire. Kk 
follows the twist and cleans 
right to corner of every 
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ble Game Get- 
ter Gun 













sportsmen ever bought. 22 and 44 combina- 


WILLIAM E. BARKER tion. Ask us all about it. S 
111 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. Free Catalog of Unusual Outing Specialties seat ° 


°/o ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO, 





























HITS THE egw EYE 
every time. ‘3 in One" gun oil 
lubricates the most sensitive action 
point perfectly, cleans out all residue 
of burnt and ego ect - 
e positively prevents lead- 
here Onte ing and pitting, also rust 
and tarnish, Write for special gun booklet and 
trial eamnle—both free. 8 IN 1 OIL COy 
152 New Street New York, 
















you for your dealer’s name. Write 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 
525 Delta Avenue, - Gladstone, Mich. 











Save 
Many 
A Miss 
Good Shoot- 


ing demands 
clear vision. 


KING’S SHOOTING GLASSES 


made of AKOPOS CRYSTAL, our exclusive product— 

far better than Amber—enab le you to see c . arly on 

the brightest or haziest days. Non-magnifying. 
Price $1.50 to $7.00 

Prescriptions ground to order, Send for catalogue D. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, O. 





Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 























[RFE Te 


To sleep out of doors on a 








means to acquire the 
regulated to any 
body and takes 

Every out-door sleeper needs a 
almost indispensable. 


‘PERFE 


Sleep Out of Doors 


means to promote your health, energy and menta’ 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic Mattress 


highest degree of comfort and protection. 
egree of hardness or softness, conforms to every line of the 
S up every irregulz arity of the ground. 

TION” Pneumatic Mattress. 
Once used, never without. 





efficiency. 


It can be 


It is 
Will last a life-time. 


Deflated and Rolled Up. 





eal for camping trips, yacht and automobile tours, sanitarium and hospital use. 


Weight 10 Pounds. 
Send for Catalogue C and Book of Endorsements 
We want to show you what the users of the “PERFECTION” Pneumatic 





Their experiences will convince you, quicker than anything 
Just drop us a card and we'll send you their 
Do it today. Address: 


526 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mattress think of it 
we might say, that you need one 
opinions together with catalogue of prices. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 

















and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


We guarantee advertising on this 
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Hit ’Em Ha 


FEVER 20 Gauge 
tion? You never 
believe any gun 
beat your “old fav 
until you try this 
beauty. It handles 
and quicker. Hold 


tance, pattern and 


LEFEVER 
IDEAL 
CLEANER 


If you do not find 
your dealers, we 


Keep one on hand. 











Have you seen THE 


ter and has great dis- 





send post paid for 


— => 
OU need just enough barrel weight to make your gun 
balance right. How many times you shoot under or 
behind because you have a little too much metal 


out in front. 
SHOT 


, LEFEVER cus 


LE. Perfected by 35 Years’ Practical Experience 

in ac- 

could You can usually pick a LEFEVER with your eyes shut. 
could 2 ‘ ‘ 4 _ : ‘ . ar 7 

orite”’ You like its balance. You enjoy swinging it up to your 
a shoulder. 

s bet- 


At The Traps 
In The Field 
From The Blind 


pene- The Gentlemen’s Gun 


e 
Let us send you our catalog 
that explains the special 






features of our guns selling 
from $25 to $1000, 


LEFEVER 
«« ARMS CO. 


wi 


°° 905 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








— 




























Goat Made Portable 


er: Cabin 


p88 di 


A real 
home and 


NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 





Comes 









W ater-proof, BLOOD- pas oh y real pro- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- easily put up tection in the 


woods or 
anywhere. 
Use it from 
year to year 
wherever you 
go. Size, 9x9 
and moved feet. Price, 
easily. = only $68.00. 

Write today for catalog showing portable houses, 
garages, barns, boat houses, etc., from $68.00 ud. 
Please request Ready Made Building Catalog No. 95F96 

ars, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


able. Makes the Coat last in an hour 
f r years. The only Hunt- or so with a & 
ing Coat that’s not thrown wrench and 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO. 

266 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 


screwdriver. 
Can be taken 
apart quickly 




















SAFETY FIRST 


You hear it everywhere. The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 





LOCK BOX 700 


Established 1853 ASSONET, MASS. 
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What will he do? 
& 


} HE has cut himself badly and is 
far away from a surgeon. But in 


First-Aid 


he has the materials neces- 

sary to stop bleeding, exclude 

infection and promote perfect 

healing—in fact, he is ready 
for any emergency. 


Be wise yourself—include 
‘Tabloid’ First-Aid in 
your hunting kit. 
Prices from $1. All Druggists. 


Booklet on First-Aid mailed 
free. Address— 


Re, Derr. F., Burrovers Weticome & Co, 
(2) 35, Weer 83xp Srreer, New Yorx Crry 


All Rights Reserved 


TABLOID 

















< Be 


GET YOUR BIRDS WITH A 


DU PONT LOAD 


KW HE certainty of a full game sack is largely dependent on 
the action of your powder loads. 

Fast or slow, high or low-flying birds don’t worry the man in 

the blind or woods whose powder is 


DUPONT OR BALLISTITE 
DUPONT is the standard “bulk” smokeless shotgun powder. 
Famous for its high velocity and stability. 

BALLISTITE is the standard “dense” smokeless shotgun 


powder. Absolutely waterproof—shoots clean and fast and 

not affected by climatic conditions. WHEN YOU GET HUNGRY. EAT 
DU PONT RIFLE is the original and best black spotting 
powder for field shooting. 








With the Stopple Kook-Kit you stop and pre- 
pare a piping hot meal any time, any place. 









Ask for sporting pow- — EVERY SHOT COUNT ~ 

freeads a pope 4 Don't our game with question- Th s > 

See of DuPont wh ae, Weber woeries t | K k Ki 
wee STU ISTIVE Lasts at one desler’ e opp e 00 = t 
DU PONT POWDERCO. 


includes utensils which answer the purpose of 
broiler—frying pan—coffee cups—soup bowls 
and a combination tea kettle—coffee pot—tea 
pot—soup and potato kettle. Nests so com- 
pactly it can be carried in the pocket. Thou- 
sands of outdoor men are using this Kit— 
Every user a booster. 


IN) NIN. a cccemmree ae jd 
’ i} If your dealer can” rice 
2 i nth i ji \ supply — a will. Sane $2.50 


4 
a \AR NL 
Mh WN “ i\ idl Blt The Stopple Kook-Kit Company 
AVN Nt Lat NN dl Dept. 11 ALMA, MICHIGAN 
AYA 


ESTABLISHED 1808 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Address: “GAIL” - . ‘ 





SLEEPING BAG 
Rain Proof 


Insect Proof 
Ventilated 
Accessible 
Light 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Box 502 - - - Portland, Me. 











THE BEST CAMP LIGHT 


Here’s the Camp Light you have been 
looking for—a so slidly built, sure-burn- 
ing “wat Bed that will furnish 300 candle 
power ot good, strong, brilliant, steady 
glow any time and anywhere you want 
it. Here’s the lantern that you will fill 
only once a week and clean only once 
a year. Make your outing or hunting 
trip this year a greater pleasure than 
ever. Equip your camp witha 


COLEMAN 


GAS LANTERN 


It makes and burns its own gas. Is 
storm-proof and bug-proof. Won’t go 
out, even if tipped over—wind can’t 
blow it out. Most easily operated lan- 
tern made—no wicks, no chimneys, no 
smoke, no soot, no flicker, no danger— 
can’t spill, can’t explode, can’t clog— 
cheaper than oil—gwaranteed for 5 years, 


Write for special introductory price 


COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


1030 Summit St., Toledo, O. 300 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
203 St. Francis Ave., Wichita, Kans. 














s I M PL E x 
Wild Turkey Call 


This call gets the answer you want, and that is 
testified to by thousands of users. When youown 
one of these calls you will never try another—won’'t need 
< Every hunter wants to own a call that will do the 
work the way the Simplex will. 

Guaranteed—ask for descriptive booklet, 

Buy from your dealer or send $1,00 direct to the 
manufacturer, 


Saunders Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Box 296, Roanoke, Va. 






Made by the Alaskan In- 
dians of Genuine Hair-Seal, 
trimmed with fur and artis- 
tically beaded; fine for the 
home or camp. Men’s sizes, 
$2.50; Ladies’ sizes, $2; 
Misses’ and Boys’ sizes, 
$1.50—Sent postpaid, 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 


Illustrations and prices of Alaskan Fur Rugs, Nugget 
ewelry, Ivory Work, Baskets, etc. Every article guar- 
anteed exactly as represented. * 


Gold Nugget Jewelry ae— 


Chains, Charms, Pins, Rings, etc., in 
p+ oe gold nuggets from the Alaskan 
gold camps, $1.50 per pennyweight. 








Hudson Bay Fur Co., Inc. 
918 First Avenue 
WASHINGTON 































I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 


make you an offer by return mail. 








change with you for any other firearm you may want. 


Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















REAL GUN 


EB PSL ORIE LES ASAE BY CRE AT 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the 
Thoroughbred written all over it. 
This means it will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades 


Prices $25 to $1,000 


Manufactured by THE HUNTER ARMS CO., No.170 Hubbard St., FULTON,N.Y. 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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We Will Send 
You a Pair 


To examine in your own home 
State size and height you want. 
Enclose Post Office or Express 
Money Order or your check 
and we will send pair of 
boots to your address. Con- 
vince yourself by seeing 
and feeling how much bet- 
A neon u. ter they are than the or- 
> ™ dinary. If foranyrea- 
son they do not suit 
you, return them, in 
unused condition 
and we will refund 
every cent of your 
money. See the 
boots. Pic- 
tures cannot 
in to do 
justice, 


signed 

and built 

in a loca- 
lity sur- 
rounded b 
the most fa- 
mous fishing 
and huntin 


makers 
requirements of out- 

ing boots. Most com- 
fort, style, and built 
for Lasting Service that 
only the finest stock and 
expert_manufacture_ can 

give. GitcheGamee Hunter 

and Northern Maid Outing 

are built to help you travel. 
Handsome dark chocolate 
shade, Prices: Gitcne Gamee Hunter 

for men, 10 in. high, $8; 12in. $8.50; 14 in, 

$9; 16 in. $9.50; 18in. $10. Northern Maid 
Outing for Women, 8 in. $5.75; 10 in. $6.25; 

12 in. $6.75. Without strap and buckle 
25c less. Ask for full description and 
illustration. Address 


Shoe 
222 West First Street Duluth, Minn. 











THIS MARVELOUS BRASS WIRE SHOTGUN BRUSH 
Will Clean Any Gun Thoroughly 

The Only Brush of its kind—Red and Brush Combined, Is made of 

fine Special Drawn Brass wire and hard wood rod. An effective 
Shotgun cleaner of durable construction, Thoroughly 
cleans 40d polishes barrels, removing all residue 
and leading and fits snugly in barrels of 
10, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. Order 
by gauge length of 
barrels 











5Se Postpaid 
Three for $1.50 
Dealers Write For Special Price 

PETER RASW EIL ER 


Shotgun Brushes a Spec 








1086 Jefferson Avenue ‘BROOKL YN, N.Y. 





JUST. PRESS HERE 


Yes sir, you can boost 
your average at the traps 
and bring home a bigger 
bag. 3,500 sportsmen 
are doing it right now 
by wearing the 


PRESS-UR-SHELL 
Automatic Magazine Shell Vest 


Listen! I, too, used to think there wasn’t any such thing as a 
good shell vest—preferred to carry my shells in my coat pock- 
ets lose ’ em -get ’em wet and have them stick in my gun 

grab ’em by the wrong end when tryingtoreloadina hurry 
—and the weight of those shells on my shooting arm made 
me so dog-tired I could hardly raise my gun to get a bead. 


But this Press-ur-shell Vest is the handiest garment you ever 
got into—holds 40 shells— base down. You just press the 
right spot with your thumb and—click—the shell drops into 
your hand ready foraction. They can’t drop out—can’t get 
wet—never stick and the weight is divided between your 
shoulders, your chest and your back—where you don’t notice it, 


You can reload quicker—tramp farther—shoot better and get 
more game or clay birds if you wear 
this vest. I'll guarantee that. 


Made of army duck—sizes 36 to 46 
—for 20, 16, or 12 gauge shells. 


PRICE $2.50 PREPAID 


Don’t wait for the season to open. 
Send to-day. Give chest measure- 
ment and size of shells. 


If you are not fefectly ane + pad 


your money will be refunded. 


Press-ur-shell Vest Co. 
101 New Market, Dayton, Ohio 














Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES sss" are 
the world. 


.256 NEWTON HIGH-POWER —123 ger. balist: Mg —~ 3100 f.s.; energy 2632 ft. Ibs. 

.30 ADOLPH EXPRESS—170 gr. bullet; veloci 3000 f.s.; energy 3440 ft. Ibs. 
Used with 150 grain service bullet, velocity, 3200 ; ey 3445 ft. Ibs. Highest grade imported Mausers, 
Price $40.00 to $60.00. Sporting stocks for New Springfield rifles $12.50 each. .256 Newton High power * «rrels 
for Springfields $12.5) each. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS oN Inc., 506 Mutual Life +." BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Buy THE BEST , 














The GENUINE MAUSER 
REPEATING SPORTING RIFLE 


FOR REGULAR AND POINTED AMMUNITION, USING U.S. GOV’T 1906 30 CAL., AND7 MM., 8 MM.,9 MM. 


LUGER AND MAUSER meemepemnenne 
PRICE $57.50) AUTOMATIC PISTOLS | cad nccthe Meurer Rite 


MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
Send for illustrated descriptive Catalogs of M and Mannlicher-Sch Rifles, Mauser and Luger Pistols. 


H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK = *" Azentfor United states 








PLAIN FINISH $40.00 
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Sportsmans Clothing 
Bind.Jonts & Kewvon. Unica NY. 











PLIABLE but tough— SMART-FITTING but roomy— 







SOFT yet strong— VENTILATED yet rain-proof— 
That is the condensed story of 
DUXBAK | Hunting Clothes 





~ Fishing 
Cravenette-proof | Camping 
DUXBAK and KAMP-IT Clothes are made FOR 
Outdoor people BY Outdoor people. We know what the 
Sportsman wants—and we give it to him. 
The oxy sporting garment that are Cravenette-proof 
we control the process absolutely on Hunting Clothing. 
The ox/y outdoor garments. made adso/nte/y without re- 
gard to cost— only the best fabric and workmanship allowed 
in DUXBAK. 
Every DUXBAK garment has this DUXBAK-CRA- 
VENETTE label. 
KAM P-IT~—a guaranteed fast color line of garments ata les- 
ser weight and a lesser price not Cravenette-proof for both 
Menand Women. Every A-1 Sporting Goods Dealer sells 
Duxpak and Kamp-it backed by our personal guarantee. 
Send today—now—for the complete DUXBAK and KAMP-IT catalog 
book, Tells how DUXBAK clothes are made—tells why they were 
originally made 10 years ago—teils of the exclusive features found only in DUXBAK 


























| Style for Men 





Styles for Women 
Norfolk Jackets, Plain or 
Divided Skirts, Bloomers, 
Leggins, Hats and Caps 
in a great variety of styles 
and patterns. 


Your copy of this book is ready. 






BIRD, JONES & KENYON 
2 Hickory Street 
UTICA, NEW YORK 





Hunting Coats, Norfolks, 
Pants, Riding Trousers, 
Vests, Leggins, Hats and 
Caps in a great variety of 
styles and patterns. 


















The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions, 













“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hat can. Made of Red, 
lan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 | 


See them at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
wanted and your dealer's name. 

rite for Booklet of Other Styles including 
Automobile and Fur Caps. 


JONES HAT COMPANY, 5™.J0seru,mssount_ 








Before you complete your camping 
plans take advantage of the experi- 
ence of 


David T. Abercrombie 


He has been the leading expert in camp out- 
fitting for more than 20 years. Since 1907 
Mr. Abercrombie has had no connection with 
his former firm of Abercrombie & Fitch, but has 
devoted himself to the David T. Abercrombie 
Co.—also known as “Abercrombie’s Camp.” 
Write abovt your plans und get his advice on all 
questions of camp outfitting. Ask for illustrated 
catalog F,from which you can select your equip- 
ment. Then you're sure it’s right. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway C=). New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 











NOTE NAME AND ‘ADDRESS 





All advertisements are 





indexed—See page 2A 
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so HUNTERS — GOLFERS — OUTDOORSMEN 


USE COROL This is the ideal dressing and rust preventive for rifles, re- 
meee VoOlVers, Shot guns, fishing tackle, golf clubs, etc. Prevents 
fouling in guns, and insures againstrust in any climate. Givesthin, dry coating: never 
gums; won't rub or damage any finish. An absolute necessity for every sportsman. 


Opinions of Noted Users 


Lieut. Townsend Whelen, USA: “‘Corol, when applied to metal surfaces, 
gives a thin, even coating, shows no tendency to flow, and is an excellent 
protection against the elements. For use on a firearm, when put away, or 
on a rainy day in the woods, it is the best I have ever used.” Wm. F. 
Morgan, gunmaker for VonLengerke & Antoine: “Just the thing for use as 
a rust preventive.” Chas. Cottar, big game hunter: “Used it in East 
Africa. Best ever on hi-powered guns to avoid fouling and rust.” 

























Large Trial Can for 25c and your Dealer’s Name. 


COROL SALES CO., 1435 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 

















66 99 sai 
Never-Leak You simply cannot wear 
Russell’s Famous Boot 

ii, for Sportsmen 


Designed 
for general out- 
loor wear. Sturdy 
and staunch, for pom 
service on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The tough, 
louble sole insures extreme dura- 
bility, no matter how rough the 
ground. Soles hob-nailed or 
smooth. Toe pieces and vamp 
joined by our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent ap- 
lied for) which holds tight and 
seen the water out. Made of (black) 
chrome, flexible cowhide. _ Built for 
business and guaranteed to fill the bill, 
or your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 


out the becoming looks 
and fit so characteristic of 


"ly 






































ULL 
FASHIONED 


SWEATERS 
Being knit to shape by hand methods, 
of finest long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt’’ 
fits the form with a made-to-measure 
smoothness and comfort. 


The hand-made buttonholer won't tear 
out and the reinforced pockets won't lose 
their s! ape. Seams practical!y invisible, 

Strictly hand finished. For men 
and womenin ali colors and stitnes. 
¥ When buying sw-aters, in- 

sist on the tashionab,« and per- 

fect fitting ““Blauvelt’’. If not 

readily obtainabic, write us and 

we will see that you are sup- 


plied. 
Write for book of Styles 


rr Pair. : 

lorn by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,”’ trap- 
pers, skiers, surveyors, etc. 


In any height. Made - 
t Never-Rip 
Mi o your mea- @Ai eed 
sure. 4 


Send for book . 

showing our com- = ‘ 

plete line. Free on request. lly 
Yi} 


W.C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Factory A, BERLIN, WIS. 
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THE -PARKER GUN 


We make it reliable—Its friends have made it famous 








Send for Catalogue 
PARKER EROS. ==: — 


Resident Agent, A. W. du Bray P. O. Box 102 San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Only All-Purpose Sight 


You can “draw a 
bead” in dim dawn, hazy 
brush, dazzling sun or 
jacklight’s flare, with 
Marble'’s wondrous new 


universal sight—‘fine 
and coarse’ in one com- 
pact unit. Makes snap- 
Pp shots sure shots. The COARSE BEAD ee Ss ing Ss 
COARSE BEAD Ui front sight you've FOLDED I I 
covetedis 4 


MARBLES 
DUPLEX SIGHT 


Suits -very rifle’s every use. The Ye in. Gold 
Bead is tor target practice and game in ordinary 
light and onsnow. The % in. white enamel bead 

is for all game in dubious light. Tt snaps down 
at a touch flat and flush, and wil! always re- 
tain its snowy brilliancy. Supreme device 

to make every shot a center-shot ! 


































It’s a Joy to om 


with a “BRISTOL” Steel Bait Rod, Ask 
your dealer to show you the “BRISTOL” 
Bait Rod No. 33. or the new Pocket Bait Cast- 
ing Rod No, This latter rod fits a carry- 
ing case 14" an In 3 lengths, 4 joints 
and handle. Price $10.00. Both these 
bait casting rods are strong, well 
balanced and 

























so fle xible and 

‘true” that they respond 
to the slightest movement. 
If your ae —e tsupply you, we will. 


T Si h *‘BRIST ee 4 every kind se + aon and 
acl OST ”» guaranteed three years. ¥ : 
wo Sights In One SELECTION. CATALOGUE FREE” / 
A d E h P rf. t Study it cont make : lix actos the rods you need =, 
wan . « ne asking | 
n ac e ec iy: pial for the agates on « BRISTOLS” 


The problem of generations is solved at last, both 
as to construction of sight and white bead. Get 
one of your dealeror direct, $1.50. Made for Win. 
1894; 25-35, 30-30 and 32 WS,; Marlin 1893 (state 
caliber); Savage, 1899, except 38-55. 
. This great ammunition-savr and game-getter 
is only one of Marble’s Ingenuities-60 of Them! 
See them at your dealer’s, including renow- 
ned Game-Getter Gun, Safety Axe and others of 
Marble’s Sporting Specialties. Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight is alwaysin position when wanted—kept 
so by a double acting spring. Can be locked down. 
Ask for Catalog and Folders: “Peep Sights vs. Open 
Sights” and “Letters From Users”. 104 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


ite Color Gets Him 
It’s the color—not 


the shape or size—of bait, 
that attracts the game fish. 
Somewhere, sometime he has 
tasted something that pleased him. He 
remembers its color. That's why he strikes 
and strikes hard when one of 

5 icK 
SKVOR’S Giance BAITS 
comes skipping along bedecked in his faverite color. 


m= 25c; $1.00 per 100 
He may ignore baits of a dozen different hues, but with this C.G. ELLIOT&CO., 143N. Dearborn St., Room E., Chicago 
quick change outfit, you're bound to get him, for— 


“When the Fish Won’t Bite, Change the Color” my INDIAN GIRL 


36 different combinations rm a singe pocket outfit, casily se- 
cf Sreutiingline. Made in three eenvertert | | RUSHTON QUALITY CANOES 
Nears 2 Trial Size iNo. 9,9 changes; 


36, 36 changes. SEE’ YOUR ‘DEALER—or SPEED SAFETY BEAUTY 


rie TODAY, for our catalog, Hlustrated (in 
nd learn more about these economical 


b= hew fish lures. 5. Be RUSHTON, Inc. 


SKVOR & COMPANY 
Ist Ave., W., 103, Cedar Rapids, lowa 760 WATER STREET CANTON, N. Y. 


JEFF ERY'S Forcanvas SPECIAL MARINE CANOE GLUE 


Any puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in five minutes 
It is as valuable to a canocist as a repair kit to a bicyclist or automobilist. Itisa 
Johnny-on-the-spot article that no boatman should be without. It does not dry up 
nor deteriorate in the can, but will be found equally ready for use in ten years as 

today. Friction top emergency cans, 25 cents each ; by mail 30 cents. 


Send for circulars and samples At all Sporting Goods Houses. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 201 South St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


A Wonderful New Fish 
~ FISHER MEN 1 Catchin ; Bait Use one 
@ Live Minnow All Day 


This is the new, live minnow bait that is making such a 
great record for itself—that is the talk of the country. Excels all othe r arti- 
ficial bait. Strong, clear, magnifying glass tube, housing a live minnow. 
Wonderful power of attracting fish lies in fact that, when in water, the glass 
apparently disappears, leaving minnow clearly visible and greatly magnified. 
Minnow has fresh water; stays alive; never mutilated; can be used allday. Ex- 
perienced fishermen tell us that it is the most wonde “rful bait the y have ever used. 
DETROIT GLASS MINNOW TUBE CO., 55 Lafayette Bivd., West, DE TROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 

Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co, 

| 717 Market St., Sau Francisco, Cali, 
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BUCKSHOT - - - BIRDSHOT 


IN THE ELLIOT CONCENTRATOR 


gives ki'ling penctration and close pattern at 95 yards 
(10 and 12 Cause). No recoil. Cannot wear choked 
gun as paper only comes into contact with barrel. State 
if for hand or factory loads (crimper required); also bore 
of gun, and whether to be used with buck or small shot. 

Id empty, with cork wads. By mail, postpaid, 25 for 






























BIFF! BANG! RIP! D—!!! 



















Price, S5e at all 
reliable dealers 
(take no substi- 
tutes); or if they 

y are sold out, or 
der from us direct. Postage prepaid. 
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TAXIDERMY 
BOOK 
ie FREE 

HAND -KNry 
CACKETS 





Pe 


a. 


Webber’s xa: Alaska Jacket MOUNT BIRDS 


Absolutely necessary on a hunting trip if ANIMALS, GAME NEADS AND ALL TROPINES 
- : - > “6 sticte 7 . 
health is valued. Can be adjusted to suit The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been kepta secret 


temperature. Dead Grass or Oxford eA can now be easily. quickly learned by mail in your home in a few 
best colors Scarlet for Deer hunting Solc weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
——— a ; se making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 
in sporting goods and clothing stores gen- You Can Make Money! T'*'s 2'¢ big profits in taxidermy. 
erally. Ask to see it. If necessary, send us Y? Men, women and boys skilled in this art 


5 # are in great demand.? This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 
the price, $5, and your chest measurement, reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 


: : like @ skilled doctor, hi eases. : 
and we will send you a jacket, all charges BEAUTIFUL TROPUIES POR Veen own nome 








prepaid. Return it at our expense ae | You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
- er arte 3€ w 3e -le | specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time. 
your cane) back os you W ish, Ou A — f le ii By our method th profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
The N eed, The Make, 7 he Pric e, tells a | Great Book FREE—“ Tow to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 
about it. A postcard will get it. Address This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you writeatonce. Make 
GEO. F WEBBER » Manufacturer yourself independent by learning this profession. rite for free book, 

rr. = 


N. W. School of Taxidermy _ 1726 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. . 


Ee 


SAVE % IN PRICE HUNTING BOATS $18.00 = 


414-416-418 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





















The Brooks System brings you all materials ready to 
put together. Illustrated instructions and full size Open Water, Shallow Water, Marshes AND FOR 
patterns show how. Only $33 buys frame for above 23 
can be had from 93 up. DETACHABLE MOTORS 


footer. Full size patterns ot 
We have all kinds, sizes and 








Write for Boat Be a I SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
e for Bow poke, * . . 
BROOKS MFG. COMPANY, 5909 Rust ny Mich THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 65 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo,Wis. 














High Grade Rifles || New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 
Less Than Manuf'r’s Cost || High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. Guaranteed to be as represented or 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 money refunded. 


The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remit- 
tance have preference, but we will send them C. O. D. while they last. Full particulars on request. Parts for these guns will 


be furnished at all times. 
STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. $2 Dept. 4 $3 WILMINGTON, DEL. 








*‘Just What I Have Been Looking For” 


has been the expression of every man we have shown it to. 


THE EXCELSIOR BATHING AND 
SPORTSMAN’S BELT SAFE 

is made ot brass, nickel-plated and furnished complete with 
belt, for $1.00 each. 

Will keep money, jewels, watch, cigarettes and matches 
perfectly safe and dry. One great, big seller. Put up each 
safe, with belt, complete in fancy pasteboard box—twelve 
boxes to carton. Put on counter, will sell itself. Write for 
discount now. Take advantage of Bathing Season, Now. 


HYFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
48 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Here are the most 
popular members of the 


Club Cockiail 


family— 


Martini Manhattan 

Dry Martini Dry Manhattan 
Brut Martini Bronx 
Dubonnet Tom Gin 
Whiskey Vermouth 


LETUS TAN YOUR HIDE ° Of finest materials, mixed to 


Or mount any game head you measure by experts and then 
aged in wood, each variety is 





may have. 
Or sell you an elegant mounted preéminent in its class. 
head, any kind, none better. Club Cocktails are noted for their high quality 
and remarkable delicacy of flavor. You will 
et see ay er. a fin, surely be right in serving them to your friends. 
ni 4) Ss . 
ioning what you are interested in G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 




















JUST THINK OF IT CATCH BIG BASS 


with the 


A GOOD FISHING ROD ANS. B. DECKER 


Genuine Topwater Casting Bait 


$1.10 


Not an ordinary rod by any means—quite the 
reverse; the product of the famous “Bristol” rod 
makers and yours to the end of September for the J | 
price quoted. | 

This special offer is just to acquaint anglers } | 
with this old reliable tackle house. 














{ 
. < eer This floating bait was invented and_is made at 
Send Us $1.10 (and 15c. for delivery) and our Lake Hopatcong, N. J.. by the original Decker 
special steel bait rod, 6, 6%, 7, 7/2 or 8 ft. or Put up in Yellow Boxes and must show the Decker 
our Special fly rod, 9 or 10 ft. will be sent to signature on box to be the right one—l_sk out for 
. . : . -° | the imitation. 
you. ork handle, independent butt, locking With this big bass-getter, Ans. B. Decker took the 
reel band, and full nickel plated mountings. largest Black Bass in 1911 and was awarded the FIELD 
Put up in cloth partitioned bag and guaranteed J | AND STREAM cup and it was Decker’s son who won 
isfy v or vour money back | First Grand Prize this year with a 9 lb. 2 oz. bass 
to satisfy you or you ’ : } caught at Lake Hopatcong. 
With orders of one dollar or more we send our 180-page Buy the original and genuine 
catalog free—or we send it upon receipt of ten cents to cover For sale by all first-class dealers, or fifty cents by 
postage. The ten cents is allowed on your first order. We mail postpaid. 
deal in the best of tackle only, at prices that are no higher Try one of my Famous Ans. B. Decker Casting Lines, 
than you would pay elsewhere for the inferior grades. fifty yards, One Dollar. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & co. ANS. B. DECKER, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


We also make the famous “Decker Wobéler” 


86 & 87 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY Sor pickerel—thirty-five cents each. 























All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Motion Picture Photography 


with the VISTA MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA and PROJECTOR is as simple 
as snapping pictures with a_ kodak. 











Uses EASTMAN 
Price of Camera $39.00 


Projecting Attachment Separately Listed 
Ask your Dealer or write direct for Catalogue F 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA COMPART, 5 West 14th st, New Torx 


Standard Motion Picture Film 














CATALOG FREE 





Vacation Time for Anglers 





(, Get away from the monotonous grind of 
everyday work: 

G_ Put new life in your body with a fishing 
rod. 

. Start now by sending for a copy of our 
free Catalog: 

G. We need your patronage and you need 
our goods. 

CZ. Let’s get together for the benefit of both 
of us. 

C, Our Catalog places this great store right 
at your door, 

@, You may order with assurance of getting 
the proper goods. 

G. Remember this book is free—we want 
you to have it—write to-day. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 


912 Broadway : Brooklyn : New York a 











| shoulders free and 


| in the sleeves. 


| viceable and light 
| in weight. 





| 
|| 








li 
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While trapshooting or playing golf you must have free 
and easy movement of arms 
and shoulders. Yow getitinthe 


Summit 
Town and Country 


Coat 


For trapshooting, 
goldae. automo- 

iling and all out- 
door wear. 

You will be able 
to shoot better or 
play a better game 
of golf if you wear 
a Summit Town 
and Country Coat. 

The elastic box 
plait in the back 
gives yourarmsand 








easy play. 

Soft, pliable 
leather is used in 
the body lining and 


It’s warm, ser- 


You should have onel 
Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


Interesting style book sent free on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. C ST. PAUL, so 


















have won 73 per cent. 


Quality is Economy. 
Facts are sufficient. 


remit direct to us. 
lute guarantee. 


No. 99 Tackle Box 
Price $3.00 


1450 S. 18th Street 








of 


Tournament Trophies awarded in 9 years is 2 
conclusive evidence of their superiority. g 


No false statements in our advertisements. 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
Sold under an abso- 


Catalog F Free. 


all International 


It pays to buy the Best. @ 





No. 33 Sieiien Pat'd, nia $7.50 
B. FE’. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE KY. 





We guarantee advertising on n this and opposite page “provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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(NATCHAUG | ANDS THE FISH—LASTS FOR YEARS | 


THE PERFECT LINE FOR FLY OR BAIT CASTING 


ss 33 
Waterproofed by a new, exclusive process which fills the line. It floats—It can’t 
kink—It is not enamel. 
t 





Suitable for fresh or salt water fishing. Used and, endorsed 
»y experts in all parts of the country. 
guaranteed. Send for Sample and Complete Catalogue. 


Sold direct to the angler and each line 











\ SILK LUNE te ancters’ suppy Co, Genesee St, P. O. Box 198, Utica, N.Y. ) 








Patented by B. G. Pfeiffer, March 3, 1914. 





PFEIFFER’S BAIT GETS THE BIG ONES 





PFEIFFER’S is the original bait of its kind on the market 
today. It protects the minnow and lures the big fellows as 
no other bait can. None genuine unless Pfeiffer’s name is 
on the stopper. Three sizes: Trout and small bass, 75c.; 
Bass and pike, $1.00; Muscallonge, $1.50. 

Sent prepaid. Sold by all reliable dealers. 


PFEIFFER ve BAIT HOLDER COMPANY 
52 CLARK COUR __ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Be Good To Your 
Feet—And They’ll 
Stand Up For You! 


Look down at the foot of this page, 
and you see a Palmer Moccasin— 
a couple of them, i in fact ! 


Is there a Palmer moccasin on your 
own foot ? 


There ought to be when you go on 
that feathered or big game hunting 
trip this Fall. 


Do you realize that in only ten miles’ tramp- 
ing, each of your feet strikes the ground nearly 
eleven thousand times? Is there any wonder 
then that any slight rubbing or pressure 
quickly kills your enjoyment ? 

Look at a bunch of guides and lumbermen— 
men who are constantly in the woods. Forty- 
eight out of fifty are wearing 
the soft, glove like moccasins 
or shoe-pacs, with an outer 


sole added for hard going, 


Palmer’s 















No better test could be made. 


: emai HALA AT 






You don’t buy fishing 
tackle as youdo ham, or 
flour, or canned tomatoes. 


You buy your rods and 
reels and hooks and lines 
with deliberation — and 
with sentiment. Look for 
the fishing tackle dealer who displays the sign 
of the “Leaping Dolphin.” He's a good man to 
know, for he sells “fishing tackle that's fit for 
fishing,” with the skill and reputation of nearly 
a hundred years back of it. 

New illustrated catalog F (224 pages) sent on re- 
ceipt of parcel postage (10 cents) to any angler 
who will give us his tackle dealer's name. 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 3 
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FREE NEW iid € CATALOG. Actual sized illustrations, 
new flies, . rods, lines. etc. 2c stamp brings it. 


The John J. "Hildebrandt Co. 119 High St. Logansport Ind, U.S.A. 














| 
| 
| for bri re or cdo ee 


The best is always the cheapest in the end 
BUY 
RUSHTON ALL-WOOD 
: : Rowboats and Canoes : : 
. H. RUSHTON, Inc. 


760 WATER STREET CANTON, _N. 7 








They are made to fit, and the soft material adjusts itself to every peculiarity of the indi- 
vidual foot. Our special system of oil tanning makes the leather waterpoof, but still pliable— 
and so it remains regardless of many and prolonged soakings. 


Every stitch of every moccasin is hand sewed and simply won't pull out. Place your order now. 
Send for our catalogue showing styles and prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oi] Tan Footwear 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Moosehead Brand Moccasins 


are made in New Brunswick by men who have spent their life-times in turning out 
the best possible footwear for woods wear. 
with the woodsmen before they are placed on the market for sportsmen. 


Our moccasins first have to “make-good™ 











~All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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oon : 
COMFORT Sportsman’s 
fa First Essential 
Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 





Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


“Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ‘‘F’’ 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


LET E {Sheard “Gold” Sights 
BUSIN SS A leader among front 
sights for hunting and : 
objects — guaranteed not 
to ““blur’”’. Designed so that light is focussed directly on center 


target work. Shows up 
Don’t let business interfere with | of bead, making quick, accurate sighting easy. Price Only $1.50. 














timber. Shows same color 
on different colored 








clean and sharp in darkest 
Made with medium bead to fit practically all sporting and 


: ° ilitary rifles, revolvers, etc. Direct fro s, if yo jJeale 
your health, or soon ill health will | | | mibsey,ries, revolvers. etc. Direct from us, if your dealer 
interfere far more seriously with ] | _ Ask Your Dealer _ 

. for Sheard Sights and - the — Marble Ingenuities for Sports- 
4 . e 5 : Solve hil se ee for yo saler’s na a 
your business. At the first warning men. Sample Nitro vent Oil sent free for your dealer’s name. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


of impending trouble, break away \__ 5255 Delta Avenue GLADSTONE, MICH. 








from your desk and hike to the Mac [| | 


Levy Health Farm, Babylon, Long DON’T SUFFER on COLD DAYS 


z . Polstm « 2 Don’t load yourself down with heavy clothes. You'll be 
Island, where fishing and other out- warm as toast in any weather if you wear a featherweight 


door sports, scientific exercise, plain NELSON LEATHER VEST 














: *o) . Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and body 
country grub and the simple life will lining, will not harden from wetting. Snug 
alee aes neck and wrists. Absolutely wind 
‘ . : shane £ . > proof. Outside body of Vest made of 
soon put you in shape for another — ae Ese 
1 ° _ . Whip Corc 
hard sprint after the almighty dollar. Brows English Dead Grass Whip Jackets of Same 
. Corduroy with Cord with Roll j 
. a Roll Collar ollar $1Q-0° { 
Mac Levy also has an open-air city $°7.75 $650 4, 8455-00 | 
66 arene ?? o = “y 7 T r Send size with order today. Satisfaction 
gy m at 352 I ourth Ay e., N. \ . guaranteed or mo back. Samples of 








ay ‘ eae - materials and cata:ogue on request. 
Write for bookle-—now—TO-DAY! L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 

301 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Look for name L. A. Neilson stamped in cach garment 

















Doctors, Lawyers, Clerks, Bank Cashiers and Others 


Sell Fox Typewriters for Us on Commission 


We would like to hear from any reader of Field and Stream who would be 
willing to act as our “Local Representative” in his locality. 

We would furnish you with advertising, refer all magazine inquiries to you, 
send typewriters for trial to your customers, and you could pay us for this 
stock either in all cash or in monthly instalments 

Write us just how much territory you can cover, whether you are prepared 
to pay cash for your steck or would want us tc handle all your sales for you on 
the payment plan. Let us know if you have any prospective customers in view. 

Shall we send a representative to call on you, or do you prefer we should 
answer your reply by mail? 

In replying mention Field and Stream. 








FROM FIELD AND STREAM FOR SEPTEMBER 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY NK i nnd030k0n dacneeapiensioentiaueraale 
2509-2559 FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. IB onccincnncinanecoiniontngasinneurndeds 
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THE FLIERS OF THE SEA Copyright Ent’l, News 


Yachts Resolute and Vanitie contesting for supremacy in speed 


Leslie's 


| Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
| 


gen than a million eyes see Leslie’s 
| pictures every week. 

| | More than a million eyes get the news 
quickly, entertainingly—from vivid pictures. 
Leslie’s is an #//ustrated weekly newspaper. 


At all newsstands 
LO cents 








- 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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This Famous Bass Painting 
IN FULL COLOR IN OILS 
SPECIAL PRICE $2.50 
— 2 eg SS eee est re me Fl 
REPRODUCED 7, Oo VU & 

' ON CANVAS MONEY 
IN FULL REFUNDED— 
COLOR WITH We are so posi- 
OILS ONA tive that these 
STRETCHER pictures will be 
FRAME. Areal up to your ex- 


oil painting— 
impossible to tell 
it from the 
original canvas. 
Size 10 x 14 in. 
These are sold 

only in connec= 
4 tion with a 
years subscrip- 
tion to FIELD 
ANDSTREAM, 
price of both 
$2.50. 


our guarantee that it can be 


M.A. Shipley, - - 


E. K. Tyron Co.. ~ 
The W. Bingham Co., - 
{ W. S. Bartlett. - ~ 


Stedman Hardware Co., 
Sportsman Supply Co.., 
Boyd-Sweeny Co., Inc., 


Piper & Taft, - 

Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
W. J. Jamison, - - 
Rumler Bros., - 
Hart Co., - 

H. H. Valentine, 








returned if not up to your entire expectations: 


Gray-Dudley Hardware Co.., 


Cubbedge-Redding Hardware Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


owell, Mass. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Paragold, Ark. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Roanoke, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


H. C. Reed Co.., - 
G. A. Beard & Co.,  - 
Wn. R. Burkhard Co., 
N. Y. Sporting Goods Co., 
Abbey & Imbrie, - 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
Abercrombie & Fitch, - 
Wn. Mills & Sons, - 
Davega's Sporting Goods, 
J. Douglas Law Co., - 
Harry L. Hawes, 
J. J. Leinioth, 
R. E. Page, ~ 


= a 





pectations in 
every way that 
We are going to 
ship with each 
one a written 
guarantee, 
agreeing to ac- 
cept the return 
of the picture 
and to refund 
the $2.50 with- 
out any argu- 
ment or ques- 
tion, if you are 
not entirely 
satisfied. 


An oil painting just as much as the original is an oil painting—faithful to the original 
even to the bristle marks of the artist’s brush. Looks like an oil painting, feels like 
an oil painting and even smells like an oil painting—because it is an oil painting. 
This painting is handsome enough for anyone's den, library, camp. or office. 
your mind, ask any of the following dealers to show you one of these pictures or send direct to us, with 


If there is any doubt in 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evansville, Ind. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

New York City 

Springfield, Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. 


456 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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LUMINOUS COAXERS sare 


The Big Ones strike at night and they fight harder 

ee gee ever even aes they could. When they hit A DRY FLY 
tl xer’’ it sounds like an explosion and it is followed 
by a series of the most savage leaps and plunges imagin- THAT STAYS ORY 
able. So Some tee feed in the weeds close to shore at night a 

di it. b el 

“Coaxer” ix positively the only weediess “pight bait 
onthe market. We guarantee that you can cast into the 
thickest rushes or lilies in the dark without snagging. 
It is a surface bait with red wings and tail and a white 
body. which gives off a phosphorescent glow that is irre “Coaxer’’ Floating Flies are 





























sis ible Send stamp for color catalog of baits. flies, veal sure enough floaters. 
trout and bass spoons, leaders, fly dressing materials. etc a have solid cork bodies 
Here's Our New Braided Silk Casting Line. Give it a trial. You wil) § (b4t are coated with cellu- 
cast easier and farther and catch more fish than ever before. It is smal- oerllegemes a a ypecconted 
ler, stronger and smoother than any other No.5 line. Guaranteed to be the best that  p., dicen hese fl nes an 4 
money can buy. Per 50 yd. spool. 75c. postage 2c. Can be had two spools connected they sure do get th fi % 
Our folder, “Care of a Bait Casting Line.” will save you money. Free with each line. y s gee 
Trout, 6 Colors, $1.35; 12, $2.65 


W. J. JAMISON, Dep F 736 S. California Av., CHICAGO, ILL. ff 82s, Colors, 1.65; 12, 3.25 





lly 
Postage. 2 "cts. Each. 









COAXER BAITS 
50 Yds. 12 Ib. Test 
No. 5 





















MAXIM SILENCER | JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
Why Don’t 


; Birds, Animals, Fish and Game IHIeads Mounted 
tl You Get One? Skins Tanned and made into Kugs 
You know about the Maxim Si- 


lencer—but you can't realize how 57 West 24th Street New York 
much it really adds to the pleas- 
_urec of your huntingtrip or target 
practice until you attach 
one to your rifle. It si- 
lences the report noise, 
stops flinching. Makes 


= 





























Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
fe COTS,..$. 95 up| Mess Kits, $ .45 up 
Shoes, Pr, 1 Bo | | HAVERSACKS, arth 






your aim more accurate. : Team Harness, «: |New Were 1-50 * 
Pt ins. esses evolyv ° x 
r r : ience: o SADDLES, ": ..’. 9°00 ** | Swords 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, filled with actual experiences of scores of « |? Shot Carbines, “2.95 
your fellow-sportsmen with the Maxim Silencer. It's mighty inter- Gonnee | 45 og 7 48 up Cart. le. ea. 
esting reading. Ask your dealer for a Silencer. If he has none, tell poneey Meme ty ng Rifle, $11.3 NS MG ba gc a. 


us his name and we will arrange to supply you. 


MAXIM SILENCER CO., 68 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


You, Mr. Angler, Need Field and Stream! 
Every Number Brings Something You 
Can’t Afford to Miss! 


You've seen other fellows come in with strings of 
bass from thesame old pond you've pounded in vain! 


You've tried not to look glum when other chaps came in with 
bro d smiles and full creels from the same stream where all you 
could find were wet feet and a forty-dollar grouch ! 

The reason is — those fellows are the “know how” kind. Years of 
experience have taught them the psychological moment to bump the hook 
into a bass, when to tickle a trovt, and the why and wherefore of everythiag that wiggles a fin. 

Twenty years on streams and lakes will give you that knowledge. But why not have it now? Why not learn the little tricks and dodges 

that other fellows have discovered and use them to make your very next.trip a success ? 
You can do it by reading FIELD AND STREAM'S practical articles on every subject of importance to the angler. 
Our editors for years have fished and camped around with those old gray- -beards—those “know how "" fellows—and we get first 
call on the very best “how to do it’ articles they write, ere is not a single number in which two or three or more 
of these fellows do not tell you some of the very things you have wanted to know. Its a practws: education in angling 


Army Tents to Hire’ Free Circular 
Francis Bannerman, 501 B’dway,N. Y. 

































Field for you! A chance to acquire experience with the “‘hard knocks"’ left out ! 
ee We want to get acquainted with you! 
456 4th Ave. We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly this coming year, for we know that once you *“get the 
T. Ge Goede habit,"” we couldn't pay you to do without it. 

So here's a special introductory offer you can't afford to overlook The illustration shows the “Empire City” 
Gentlemen: bait casting reel. Ik ss made by Abbey & Imbrie, the well-known tackle manufacturers of New York 


City — and you know what that means ! 

This quadruple mu'tiplying casting reel, with adjustable click and drag and ivory handle, would set 
you back a dollar and a quarter at your dealer's, but by a special arrangement we can offer 
you one—with a year’ s subscription to FIELD 

AND STREAM (total value $2.75), for $1.75 


Enclose find $1.75 for 
which please send an Empire 
City Reel and Field and Stream 


magazine for one year to 


So send in the coupon to-day and commence your subscription with the big June 
NE ee aoe ee ee ee eee **Special Camping and Vacation Number.”” 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 28 
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1914 Mode] 


MEISSELBACH 


FREE SPOOL 


out=Casting Ree! 


WHICH ALL 
SURF FISHERMEN 
WILL USE EVENTUALLY 


PRICE, $18.00 
vounees ' AT YOUR DEALERS 

With gS 
GENUINE 
SAPPHIRE 


RACE DRAG TAKE APART BUTTON 


SAPPHIRE 





A cast of 335 ft. was made with 
this reel at the Asbury Park Tour- 
nament, Aug. Ist. 


THROW ON 


—- ONE PIECE CROSS PLATE A.F.MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
Full Capacity 600 Feet, No. 18 ae Line Newark, N. J. 





CLICK 














; 00L FOOD and DRINK 


For 


Your 
Auto 
Trip 

















OUBLE the 

pleasures of your 

fall hunting and 
fishing trips by letting 
a Caille Portable Boat 
Motor doall the rowing. 
It is equipped with the 
New Caille Silencer— 
which so deadens the “ 
noise that you can sneak up within easy § The handiest piece of baggage that you ever 
range, without disturbing the birds. The took on an auto or outing trip 


Portable | Keeps provisions and drinkables cold for 
. thirty-six hours. Compartment for crushed 
: ice is above large white enamel food box. 
, Pforor Melted ice dripping into the double wall of the provision 
can beinstantly attached by turning two thumb chamber helps to keep things cold. 
screws and is adjustable to any angle or 
depth of stern. Runs 7 to 9 miles an hour ~ | THE DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP 
. orslow enough totroll. Develops 2h.p. | ; an i ‘ : itn 
la Sasaeeeen tee: Seneoe alth cterpateiael _Is convenient to carry, looks 
; folding rudder, Runs in salt or fresh | like a smart traveling bag. 
water Furnished with battery or mag- | Well and simply constructed, 
| Scetie nee Sesiereeke an be locked. Fishermen can 
: if z . rs a their grub and bring home 
We Also Build their fresh fish, all with the 


Marine motors from 2 to 30h. p. Ifinterested, 


























| 
also ask for our Marine Motor Blue Book. | same filling of ice. =i 
The Caille Perfection Motor Company Write for catalogue and prices. INSIDE VIEW 
Largest Builders of 
wo Cyole e Motors 
an Canes ns a DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP CO. 
Ss 403 J. Henry Smith Building 
. DETROIT MICHIGAN 
fen aw posttes _abaas Come Mane better at any prion 
Lenses — Ca —Bino ae 
Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTIC AL co. chon on the voter grag 
319 C East 34th Street New York City oan ee “wraighs eocpiots Cen, Miedo ts Mahcg. Une Ot, Cates Bech ond Wiest Deh 
See coe ee fa es ty 




















FOLDING “CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks, or repairs, Safe anywhere, always sanity, ee as baggage, carry by 
hand. Safe for | family, or bait casting standing. Ali sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diaronally Non-sinkable. 
Stronger than wood or steel. Used in the ce 8S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Governments Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago ‘and St. ca puis Ws Fairs. We fit any of our boats for Outh ard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT co. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We ga guarantee » advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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GET A 


Peterborough Canoes g 
weight, safety and carryi 


borough trade-mark on a 
Peterborough Canoes 
Canadian Prices. Get ou 

send it free, 


“PETERBOROUGH” 


So successful have been our 35 years of efforts towards antici- 
pating sportsmen’s requirements that all over the world the Peter- 


PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., Limited 






CANOE 


ive the greatest speed possible for their 
ng capacity. 








canoe is an assurance of its quality. 
are sold in the U. S. practically 
r 35 page illustrated catalogue now. We 









281 Water St., Peterborough, Canada 








~ GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


HESE are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 
offered to sportsmen, ‘They draw very little water and come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction, Our beautiful illustrated catalog 
showing the entire Ki dn 1ey line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 


WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN 


6 cents to cover postag 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
Boats on Exhibit General Office, 1112 8. Michigan Avenue, CLicago 


ere 
|: se 4 





















Bring Home More Game 


Take a Wisconsin Detachable Row-Boat Motor on yourhunt- 
ing trip this fall. Free yourself from the drudgery of oar la- 
bor. Cover the lakes and streams quickly and alle. Follow 
the good shooting—don’t wait for the shooting to come to 


you. i 
Detachable Motor 

Row Boat 

One of these powerful, reliable little motors will render 
your shooting trip 100 per ceut more productive and 
enjoyable, 2 to 4 full horsepower, Any speed up to9 
miles per hour. Rudder steering and equipped with 
high tension magneto—positive ignition—no 
trouble. Instantly adjustable to fit any row-boat, 
Strongly built, yet so light that you carry it like a 
Low priced. Write today for free illustra- 
2, which shows you just why you should have 






























& Wisconsin, 


Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Co. 
5901 Burnham St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Engines of both 2-cycl d 4-cyel D 
aes of alls “we 


builders of 2-cycle 
marine engines in the world and there 
are over 1000 dealers who sell Gray Ea n/ 
gine and give Gray service. Writ 
oay, for our three valuable books on Gray Motors and complete 


Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 942 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 












Great Lakes’ Sections enable you to buiid a 
perfect boat at \4 the cost of a finished boat. 

“ach section numbered and guaranteed to 
fit perfectly. Only finest grades lumber 
use All boats designed by an experienced 
naval_architect. Write today for Special 
Low Price on boat you want. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT & PATTERN CO. 
Pier 18 Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICA AMP ST 


**The Furnace in a Bucket”’ 
Powerful, safe, Convenient. All 












self-contained—no other appara- 
tusrequired. 10-inchtop. Cook- 
ing and heating. For hunters, 
campers, cottagers, prospectors, 
boy scouts, hikers, circuses, carni- 
vals, C hautauquas, automobilists, 
motor boat enthusiasts, etc 

Burns ordinary gasoline, with reservoir in base. 
American Gas Machine Co., 459Ciark St., Albert Lea, Mine 


FISHERMAN 


I want to send you the complete BAIT and HOOK OUTFIT 
oraially designed, perfected and made by my own hands-—to 
ATCH FISH. For years I have used these lures exclusively and 
= my Ra satisfaction. Never before have I offered them, ex- 
cept as gifts to my friends and fellow sportsmen. These are time- 
tried tantalizing things that TAKE fish, and plenty of them, even 
when conditions are least favorable—day or night—in sunshine or 
shadow. Made by an expert Fisherman and Naturalist who knows 
just what fish take best, = WHY they takeit. Now I want you to 
try, test and prove the TAKING power of these irresistible lures 
this season, NOW. Send me your address today and receive fu il 
details of my offer to sportsmen. 
HALBERT B. CROSIER, NATURALIST . - . 











JACKSON, MICH, 













FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Portland, Maine 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Marion, Ind, Dallas, Texas 
Plainfield, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 
Crab Orchard,Ky. Waukesha, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N.Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N, Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winnipeg, Man, 
Guatemala City, Guat. Puebla, Mexico 
London, Englaad 






Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
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reatment 











John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only registered 
physicians are permitted to 
administer the remedies in 
our authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty-five 
years, half a million have 
been cured. 


eeley 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR 
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Wetermen PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 


The Waterman PORTO is the original out- 
board motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guar- 
anteed for life. Fits any shaped stern; has 
Carburetor—vot “mixing valve’’; 3 Piston 


Bronze Bearings; Solid Bronze Skeg, 


rudder fromany part of boat. Water-cooled 
Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
, copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip- 
ment desired. 


DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won’t 
get your money’s worth. 

Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 211 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 








@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land ee any’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


q All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 











Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


. 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 
Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 














freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. | 


Rings instead of 1; Reems Phosphor | 


protecting 10'sx16 in. Propeller. Steers by | 





Vacation Pleasures in 
One Minute 


Happy vacation hours speed quickly 
by—make the most ofthem. It takes 
less than one minnte of this golden 
time to turn any rowboat into a 
motor-boat and enjoy the thrills of 
power-boating if you own an 





SETACHABLE =S 
ROW-BOAT- ‘MOTOR 











This best vacation companion can be at- 
tached to any rowboat; starts with one- 
twelfth turn of flywheel; no cranking; drives 
a rowboat 8 miles an hour, a canoe 12 miles. 
It is so simple to operate that women and 
children are “Evinruding” everywhere. 


The Built-In Reversible Magneto 


It has no brushes, bearings or commutators to 
wear out. Eliminates carrying 15 lbs. of bat- 
teries. 


The Famous Maxim Silencer 


which can be applied to 1913 or 1914 models is an 
exclusive Evinrude feature and is a triumph in 
portable motor construction. The Evinrude may 
be carried like a gun case anywhere you go. 
Take one with you on your vacation. 


Additional exclusive features are: Compensating 
device, which controls the tiller and takes the 
work out of steering—no tugging at the tiller. 


Shock absorbing device absorbs vibration and 
can enly be used on the “Evinrude.” 


For sale at hardware and sporting goods 
dealers. Jllastrated catalog on req 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Rowboat Motors 
in the World 
167 S. Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Good Sport i in the South | wHEere THE BIG FISH BITE:-— 


plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., I have kano of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and 
snipe in ‘this part of the South. The finest fishing, both 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
sportsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered trip 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 


advance. 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


WATERLILY P. O. 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 

Good Duck and Goose Shooting, November, December 
and January. 

English Snipe, Plover, Sept. Ist to 
Dec. 16th. as 

No better shooting anywhere in the South. Wild 
celery and other duck food seeds shipped to all parts 
of America. 


Deer Hunting in the Adirondacks _ 


For your deer hunting trip this year try the St. Lawrence County sectio 

of the Adirondacks. ‘* Out of the beaten path’’ where there is aie Z of 
game, and where the hunters do not outnumber the deer. couple of 
weeks up here in os open will make a new man of you—send you back 
to your office full of ‘‘pepp’”’, with clear head and a man’s-size appetite! 
Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, St. Law. Co., N. pon request 
a conveyance will meet you at Benson Mines, a distance of 446 miles 
from our place, where a welcome awaits you. 


Fred & Emma Phelps, Lock Box E, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


On my large, old rice 





Yellowlegs and 


Good Duck Shooting on Long Island 


Come down and take a whirl at the ducks on old Long Island this fall. 

Shinnecock Bay has sy been known as one of the surest places for 

good duck shooting, and being within easy reach of New — and with 

splendid train service from the Fennaperasie, it is specia lly convenient 

for men with limited time. | am equi for any kind of gunning for 

ducks, making a specialty of point shooting. Write now and make 
ations. 


‘eserv: 
‘ HARRY G CARTER 
EAST QUOGUE : : | LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








FORKS OF THE MACHIAS CAMPS 


Right in the Heart of Maine's best Hunting 
and Fishing Region 
Unusually good hunting and fishing 
await the camper at ‘Forks’ Camps. 
Partridges had a very successful hatch- 
ing season. Big game came through the 
winter in fine condition. Come to the 
“Forks” camps and learn how good the 
fishing and hunting really is here. 
GAME: Moose, Deer, Bear, Fox, Wild Duck and 
Partridge. 
FISH: Large Brook Trout in countless ponds and lakes. 
LOCATION: 16 miles from ASHLAND. New camps 
at Cold Spring, 4 miles in the woods, insure fishing 
or shooting on day of arrival. 
Send for “Forks’’ Illustrated Booklet. 
HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Trapper‘and Guide 
Ashia land. (Aroostook Co.), Maine 











On Tomahawk Lake, in Oneida County, Wisconsin. No hay 
fever, the best of home-cooking, every facility for the sports- 
man, or those looking for rest and quie t, but nothing fancy. No 
“THE HEMLOCKS 33 “entertainment” but 

Nature. On the C. M. & 
St. P. and Northwestern. 
Just anice ride from Chicago. For complete particulars address, 
‘*The Hemlocks,’’ John A Weinshenk, Res. Mgr., Minocqua F. Ou, 
Wis., or Sissabagama RanchCo, , Owners, 917 Fisher Bldg ,Chicago 














SEPTEMBER MUSKELLONGE FISHING 


considered the best. Bass als¢ 
month of the year in tke 
Good meals. 


strike then. 
wilderness. 
Detached 


is usually 
The pleasantest 
New railroad right to camp. 
sleeping cabins. Booklet from 


CAMP-FIRE ISLAND CAMP 


Box 5 Grand View or Glidden, Wis. 


THE MAPLES on Intermediate Lake 


Excellent Bass, Pike and Muskie fishing. Also many 
Trout streams. All kinds of small fish in abundance. 
Excellent table board, all home cooking. Boats free to 
guests. Rates moderate. Our place is located about one 
mile from R. R. station in a fine grove, affording plenty 
of shade. A good place to rest. For full information 
and reservations write 


W. C, GREEN 





THE MAPLES, BELLAIRE, MICH. 





“The Flight Is Coming” 


The magic word is passing from mouth tomouth! The boysare 
oiling up the old guns and iaying in supplies of ammunition against 
the opening of the season. Up herein Michigan we are getting 
ready for the biggest seasoninyears. Everything promises good 
sport. And we have the means for making the boys comfcrtable— 
well fed and toasty warm—when they are not out after the birds. 
The ducks will soon be coming. Drop us a line now and we'll 
hold a room or two for your party. 


H. D. SMITH : : : 


Bellaire, Michigan 








OWN Within a few miles of Itasca State 

Park, Minnesota. On Little Sand 

A lodge of your own Lake, the home of the Tiger Mus- 
IN callonge. Ducks, Partridge, Deer, 

etc., in abundance. Lots have 100 

THE feet frontage on lake. Terms $50.00 


on application and $50.000n delivery 
of deed. Send for map and book- 
let to 


CRARY & WHYTE 


306-311 Germania Life Bidg. St.Paul, Minn, 


SPORTSMAN’S 
PARADISE 
$100. 





Bass and Pickerel at Lake Hopatcong 


Don't let anybody tell yor =" that old Lake Hopatcong is “‘fished out”. The 
Ist Grand Prize Small “> Black Bass, and the Ist and 2nd Grand es 
Large Mouth Black Bass, m division, i in mB 
Fishing Contest for 1913, bi taken here. 


ream's Prize 


how fished out it is! 


Come out here and I'll show you real fishing! Pickerel season opens May 20 
and Bass, June 15. ‘e can supply everything—boats, bait, tackle, guide, 
etc. Rates, $2.00 a day, $10 a week. Only 50 miles from New York. 


ANGLER’S RETREAT 
CHAS. F, MARIN, Jr., Prop.. LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
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“Old BilP’s Found ’em!” 


What a thrill went down your spine at that excited whisper! 

How your trigger finger itched and jumped as you watched “Old Bill” 
stiffen to a point! And how those short hairs back of your ears “riz up” 
as you waited for the jump! 

They were the first birds of the season and maybe you didn’t feel all 
warm and happy inside when that old “gas-pipe” of yours went “Blam! 
Blam!!" and two big fat ones came tumbling down! And when you got 
back to the wagon and showed them to the boys ! 

But what's the use talking. The birds will be back soon—and you'll 
be back, too, with the old twelve-gauge under your arm, and “Old Bill” 
and the new young pup straining at their chains. 


All along the line of the ” 
Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


in the famous old upland game country—Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Wisconsin—the season opens in a few days on Prairie Chickens, and 
a few days later you can get after Quail, Ducks and Geese. 

Letters from up country promise good sport this season, good 
weather conditions having favored the breed- 
ing. There will be lots of birds, so don't let 
anything keep you from being there. 




















The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway offers fre- 
quent trains from the Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 
and an excellence of service 
not obtainable elsewhere 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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EW BRUNSWICK in Septem- 
N ber offers such a remarkable 

variety of sport that we are 
almost tempted to use the time-worn 
“Sportsman's Paradise” phrase to de- 
scribe it. 
In September we have our best salmon 
run, and as the big game season opens 
on September 15th, a splendid trip 
may be arranged combining canoeing, 
salmon fishing and big game hunting. 
I am equipped to take the best of care 
of men who wish to make trips with 
the greatest possible surety of secur- 
ing their trophies—moose, caribou, 
deer or bear—and without unneces- 
sary discomfort. 





My equipment consists of both log 
camps and tent outfits. The log 
camps are especially built for the 


L. G. READ 





Do Your Big Game Hunting Where You Can Get 
Also Troutand Salmon Fishing—New Brunswick 


For full particulars address 
Derby Junction 


comfort of sportsmen—not patched- 
up, abandoned lumber camps. My 
food supplies are selected to suit the 
man of taste. My blankets, canoes, 
tents, cooking utensils, etc., are of the 
very best quality and I can promise 
cleanliness and comfort. 


I am arranging also a series of winter 
trips which will be unique and splen- 
did sport, making a circuit of fifteen 
trappers’ camps, all well provisioned 
and specially equipped for the comfort 
of my guests. Each guest to have 
one gf each kind of animal trapped— 
mink, otter, fisher, marten, lynx, wild- 
cat, etc. 

For wild goose, duck and brant shoot- 
ing I have a very complete outfit 
which will accommodate a party of 
six shooters, six boatmen and a cook, 


New Brunswick 











To the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,000,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams, comparatively un- 

fished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. 
The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for guests 
within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 
Complete Outfitting and Provisioning Store. Canoe and 
Boat Livery. Guides procured. Six hours from Ottawa, 
eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 


Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL, Hotel Algonquin, Mowat P. O., Ontario 


Fish the French and Pickerel Rivers 


from Wanikewin, Ontario. Camping parties outfitted. 
Houseboat and launches for rent. Deer and Partridge 
hunters assured of gaod sport. Special rates for hunters. 
Write Field and Stream’s Where To Go Information 
Bureau regarding our splendid sport. For further in- 
formation address 


M. H. FENTON 


Wanikewin Hotel and P. O. WANIKEWIN, ONTARIO 


Hunt Big Game in 


Nuviodieed = «se AMerica 


Management of Big Game Shooting Trips— 
oose, Caribou, Fk. . Goat, Deer, 
ion, Grizzly, Brown and Black Bear. 
Highest references. 
Cc. T. SUMMERSON 
182 Sixth Ave., New York City, U.S. A. 




















Reliable Information 





on New Brunswick Camps 


Moose-- Caribou— Deer— Bear 


Write or Call for Full Details 
ROWLAND, 182 Sixth Avenue 
Taxidermist New York City 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Sportsmen, if you are interested in big game hunting 
send for our free illustrated booklet, which fully de- 
scribes our six hunting camps in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. If you want a real birch-bark horn, the kind that 
we use for calling moose, send us fifty cents and we 
will send you one by mail prepaid. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B., Canada 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Miramichi River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 
100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from September 15th 
to November 30th. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, _Bristol, N. B. 








se 
Serpentine Camps 

Sportsmen—My camps are located right in the heart of 
the best big game country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Home camp is delightfully situated on Serpentine Lake 
(four miles long and from one-half to one mile wide.) 
Salmon, Trout and Togue fishing. Moose, Caribou, Deer, 
Bear and Grouse. For full information write to 


PERCY B. FALDING, Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 


Telegraphic Address, Andover, N. B, 
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Moose and deer more numerous than 
for many years. Plenty of bear. 

Finest of partridge and duck shooting. 

Take a hunting trip THIS SEASON in the 


MAINE WOODS 


Nothing approaches it east of the Rockies. 
Nearly 15,000 square miles of wild, beautiful 
hunting country. 





Permanent camps as comfortable as your 
own home. 

Glorious air, glorious appetites, glorious sport. 
Three days of it will make you over. 


Open season on deer, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 
Open season on moose, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


You can leave New York at night and be in 
camp next day. 

Send for full information—where and how to go, and 
list of guides. 


Address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. Maine Central R. R. 
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For the long trail, morning, or 
“cross country” —Cutter Boots. 


For the grief of grinding rocks, 
for the sop of the soggy swamp, 
or the joy of the springy turf— 
Cutter Boots. 


For the red-blooded man in the 
northern woods, western prairie 
or southern bog—Cutter Boots. 


For all-around comfort, service 
and dryness— 


Cutter Boots 


Only the most painstaking hand 
labor touches them. And only 
the choicest middle section of 
tough, Chrome Tan hides goes 
into them. Easy as an Indian 
moccasin, fough as an Army 
“brogan”—no finer sporting 
boot can be made than the 
Cutter. Better send—today— 
for our book; for more informa- 
tion about this and other famous 
Cutter boots. They’re worth 
knowing all about. For sale by 
dealers in sporting goods. 


It your dealer can't supply, order direct, 
Send today for handsome cataleg. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 
Cutter Bldg, 
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REMINGTON 


Used by the big majority of 
Rifle, Pistol and Revolver Shots 


It must be a satisfaction to the individual 
rifle, pistol or revolver user to know that his 
preference for Remington-UMC Metallics is 
shared alike by professional experts, crack- 
shots and sportsmen in all parts of the world. 

And it accounts, too, for the marked increase 
every year in the demand for Remington- 
UMC Metallics. 

Remington-UMC Metallics are made for 
every standard make and for every calibre in 
use—rifle, pistol and revolver. 

Get them from the dealer who shows the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the Sign of 
Sportsmen's Headquarters. 

To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated 
right, use Rem Oil, the new powder solvent, 
rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


REMINGTON ARMS- UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway New York 
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WHITBY—A London Arrow 
collar style—Fits the neck com- 

OL a J ny fortably and does not touch or 


chafe the shirt. 2 for 25c. 








Metropolitan styles, exceedingly 
well made, of a standardized 


dependable quality, are Arrow 
shirt characteristics. 
hj VW $1.50 up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. Makers TROY, N. Y. 
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